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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


NCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stodier 537 W. 121st St. New York 
Phone, 5120 Morningside 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
223 Wee's for Voice fons and Revue. 
Fourth Stree Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S 72: 
anath 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 3%h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 








2 SS ANS 
Booking Sopemeate Season 1917-18. 
400 Riversi Drive, New York City. 





Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


OPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of CS Ww a cu 
abash Ave., icago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER |< 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON |. 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 














“Not all may become hy ad but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor ann Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassiL! [, EF PS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care WILLARD 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaForge Murphy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oraterio—(oneere—ees tal—Pupils accepted. 
Now in London. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New ¥ork. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Lo of "Buti or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “xccompaniet™” 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


me WILD creer 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conduector—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
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MARIE LOUISE TODD 
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Carnegie Hall . . New York 
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Just returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season 1917-18. Address: Ste. Hé- 
Line pe Bacot, Canapa, P. Q 


Edouard Dufresne 
BARITONE 


Concerts 

















Oratorio 
Recital 


Management: Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MARYON MARTIN | |; 


TEACHER yd a 











dessrs ASinis 


? RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclesive Management. Annie Friedbere. — ie New York 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Sqngs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol Seminary. 
41a Fifth Ave., York. 


am "EL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Center fren 
Tel. osen pices 
Gustaf Holmquist 
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{DUBINSKY 


: Music Lea: 
R Stadio: MW. 147th St. Telephone, 3970 A ivdubos 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED, V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piane and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MADAME VALERL 


not be corrected by her ability, Senete Included, when bad 


training has not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 
vocal cherds,”’ 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Ferrqement: 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANI 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. © CuICAGO. ILL. ILL. 


« MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 














Heen Levy, 














CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, ry 3 St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 














EULA 











Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Recitals and Piano IS 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York he gs 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 
Teacher of 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 

















For Information 
Address - ° 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





Metropoli Opera Louse, Suite 31, 
1435 Seonducr, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
109 W: West 45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


LINNIE 


“A Teacher Who 
Can Demonstrate 
Perfect Tones.” 














Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 


Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. 





Tel 
8213 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight P hennt leading teacher, 
Stern ‘onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 


Stadie: 
58 West 85th Street huyler 








Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 
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Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Aart or Sinotna 


Indorsed by Coalienia. Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 














WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of care of Musical Courier, » 437 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. 


Katharine 4 0 F FM ANN sccomans ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Pavt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


ow’? DILLING 


HARP IST 


Studio, 18 East 6oth St.,N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago management: 
Richard A. Picks 641 Lyon & Healy Bidg. 
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TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & GTih Sts. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 


Wew York 
- 4740 Columbus 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HED OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


LONGY SGHOOL 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, 





Musical 
Instruction 


Mass. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
s00t Sheridan Road, 





Chicago, 


Evivn Bray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street New York 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


A the acquisition of 
two well known DD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


THE PARK COLLECTION THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rare specimens 





















These beautiful instrumgnts, added to our own exten 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 
tare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time 


Further information on request, 














Taught to the highest proficiency. Amer. and 
Europ. diplomas, Author of Books on Voice. 


restored and turned many injured voices into & 
artistic successes. Send for cir, of his farnous 
en Works on Singing.” Wm. W. Robinson, 


f@ H-A-GRANT-SINGING FB] (Paneth “— 


Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 
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* SOKOLSKY-FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 

Available for Recitals, Musicales, Ete. 

Will accept « limited number of pupils 
Hf Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New York 


E F-éellist 


PLE yrs IEF OnCEEST BA 
04 Lewis Ave. 


ong 








MUSICAL 


§ MARGOLIS ix 


528 Riverside Drive, H.¥. Phone. Morningside 4863 





The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Guth Nubel, Marie Roemat —— 
war sane pie 





HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 





J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 


New York 390 W SSth St 
Pitishurgh Mgt tay » cis ee 
Weller 98] Union Arcad 


Available to Artists on Tour in Middle Weet 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE 
banter oe = Adaptations 
An art plo ong, recitation and gesture 
ar Ble he rd Hail, Lon Angeles, California. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
6: Auditorium Bldg Chicago, Llinois 


KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
gB8s 614 W. 1g7th St., N.Y. 





Audubon 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL xii. 


ey ae RECITAL-PUPILS 


400 Fine Arte B 
- Decne: 8324 Wabash 


(LEVY ..=.. 


are Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER —DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation or Artist-Students, 
Teachers Norma) Training. 
sog S. Wabash Avenue, 


lelepho 





Chicago 














PLANO Rr iabf Fs Aprons 


54 West 90th Street, N. . ec. 5419 River 


A Revolution in Piano Playing! 

“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS” 

for piano by 
PLATOON BROUNOFF 

(Pupil of Anton Rubinstein and Rimsky-Korsakoff) 
Reduce the whole piano practice to 30 minutes daily. 
Send one dollar and to cents in stamps to get it at 

P, BROUNOFF'S Vocal and Piano Studios 
147 West 111th Street New York 


HAROLD 





Soloist: St Themes’ P. E Charch S3ed St. and Sth Ave., WY. C. 
Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


Strongest Faculty in the Middle West" 


Gay Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano 


j William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, t F.A.6.0. 


Head of the Th ti 


William Grafing King 


Head of the Violin Department & Concert- 
meister of the Detroit $ Symphony Orchestra. 


Maude Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instraction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 


and information address Manager 
For qoitliis Weedward Ave., Detroit 












































AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER su — 


716 Fine Arts ae 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 


California 




















Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


MAY MUKLE 2 et 


Exclusive Management 
FLORENCE L. PEASE, 29 East 48th St., New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 


Chicago 








Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS| “48 


‘CELLIST 
Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 





522 Fine Arts Bldg., 


COURIER 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which . — oens built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its a tone 
qualities and durability 33 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: =: 


MAKERS 











NELLI GARDINI 


SECOND CAAA anes NOW BOOKING 


Management: Edward M. Beck 


Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 





Lamber! ame UR PHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


The WOLFSOMN MUSICAL atnkat 


TW West 34th Street, 





¢ ASCHENFELDER 


s land Piano Instruction 
aeofiest tl tél West 71st Street, New York 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


SPANISH PIANIST 
Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 


Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace, New York Cit 
Telephone, 8500 Morningside ow 


RUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3833 Flournoy Street - Chicago 


=— 














“| ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ae | EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Add Suite 110 Biset National 
Bank "Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Helen DE WITT geri 


CONCERT rer mein. 
335 Clinton Avenue 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigen Avenue Chicago, posal 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST. 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


wie CADMAN | = 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 








Permanent 




















MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
WithChicagoGrand OperaCo. 


Personal address, St. Hubert Hotel, 120 W. S7th St., N. Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 


HUBBARD-GOTTHELF 


‘ ' OPERALOGUES 
Havrah W.L. Hubbard Claude Cotthelf 
Wormer Ragte Etter Concert Pianist 


Gertrude F. Cowen, Manager, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 





SELMA GOGG 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


821 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
eens - May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
aa, Conczrt, Oratorio, 
1705 Chestnut Street Phifadciphia, Pa. 








Phone Circle 3306 
ak Pees 




















— 


CCOMPANIST ~ COACH 








104 West 57th Street, New York 


‘| DOUGLAS POWELL 
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TENOR McCORMACK 
RETURNS TO OPERA 


Popular Irish-American Singer Appears in “Bo- 
héme” at Metropolitan With Frances Alda— 
A Triumph for the McCormack Style 
and Vocal Quality 








Lest the caption over this article should be misleading, 
it is necessary to state at once that John McCormack has 
been engaged for only a few performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, for neither his multitudinous con- 
cert contracts nor the huge profits which he realizes there- 
from would allow him to spend any appreciable time as 
a member of an opera company, no matter how brilliant 
or famous. In this season, when there is a demand for 
novelty at the Metropolitan, it was de- 
cided wisely by the management of that 
institution that no more desirable fea- 
ture could be obtained than a reappear- 
ance of John McCormack in grand 
opera, even if only for a short period, and 
fortunately Giulio Gatti-Casazza was able 
to make arrangements with the great 
tenor so as to secure him early in the E 
winter’s proceedings at New York’s tem- = 
ple of lyric art. = 

Of course, John McCormgck is not a = 
stranger to New York as an opera singer, 
for he was heard here during the régime 
of Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan = 
Opera House (in fact, at that time Mc- 
Cormack effected his debut in the me- 
tropolis), and also he appeared with the = 
Chicago Opera on the Metropolitan Opera — 
stage several years ago in “Natoma.” 
His re-entry into New York opera was 
effected Friday evening, November 16, in 
“Bohéme,” and the complete cast was as 
follows: 











SEED 464% CKUs adn b nemesis ah John McCormack 
NE 65s hac seb e hes ed tices Adamo Didur 
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pe eT ee tee Frances Alda 
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eRe Por etre ee. Robert Leonhardt 
IE: Dok sn'waiad ¢ 6b edeecod enneekn Ruth Miller 
Pe n'a s 00s <ewege Vincenzo Reschiglian 
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Tremendous interest centered in the 
McCormack appearance, and the house 
was crowded from pit to dome, both with 
his admirers and with a generally repre- 
sentative audience brought there from 
motives of musical curiositv. Those who 
expected to find that McCormack’s long 
service in the concert field had rendered 
him rusty in operatic style or tradition, 
or that he was not fully eaual to the his- 
trionic demands of the role of Rodolfo, 
were destined to be strikingly surprised. 
It was evident from the verv first that the 
McCormack voice is admirably adapted to 
such a lyrical and lively dramatic part as 
that of the poet in Puccini’s melodious 
and fluent score. The singer’s phrasing 
was artistic in the extreme, and his tones 
were colored to suit every emotional 
change that fell to his measures. While 
McCormack does not handle the music of 
Rodolfo in a robust manner. as sometimes 
is customary. the power of his high tones 
is ample to fill the recesses of the Metro- 
politan, and even in the upper tonal re- 
gions his voice always retains its sweet- 
ness and remarkable evenness. 

Another gratifying trait of McCor- 
mack’s singing is his flawless intonation, 
which has become familiar to us from his 
concert appearances. Also in opera, in 
spite of its ensemble and orchestral com- 
plications, McCormack remains unswerv- : 
ingly true to the pitch. He sang several arias and duets in 
a suave and finished manner, with fine Italian diction, rare 
musical intelligence, and finical attention to the dramatic 
requirements of the text. 

In his acting, McCormack left little to be desired. His 
jollity in the first act was unforced, and the moments of 
tragedy in the last act were delivered with remarkable 
strength and yet poignant effect. His make-up and man- 
ner were typically Bohemian and answered to the tradi- 
tional requirements. The audience took McCormack en- 
tirely into its heart and overwhelmed him with warm ap- 
plause, of whose sincerity and good will there could not 
be any possible doubt. His appearance was a complete 
vindication of his cperatic ability and of the wisdom that 
prompted Giulio Gatti-Casazza to arrange for the popular 
artist’s reappearance in lyric drama. 

Mme. Alda was thoroughly winsome, expert and effect- 
ive as Mimi, a role in which she has endeared herself to 
New York opera-goers, lay as well as critical. Her voice 
was in splendid condition, and never sounded more lovely 
or persuasive. Mme. Alda has added a number of new 
touches to her dramatic interpretation, and every moment 
of her participation in the performance was convincing 
in its appeal, its charm, and its pathos. By application of 
her keen mentality, pronounced talents, and usual industry, 
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Mme. Alda has made herself an unsurpassable Mimi. She, 
too, was rewarded with approbational demonstrations on 
the part of the listeners. 

Ruth Miller, an American singer and a newcomer to our 
local operatic stage, did the part of Musetta. She ap- 
peared to be somewhat nervous, and therefore a full esti- 
mate of her powers, vocal and otherwise, cannot be laid 
down at the present moment. She revealed a voice that 
has penetration, but seems just a bit shrill at times. She 
sang the waltz song in the second act with plenty of spirit. 
In appearance, Miss Miller is tall and attractive, perhaps 
a trifle too tall for such a pronouncedly soubrette role as 
that of Musetta. The debutante appeared to be thor- 
oughly at home on the stage and put liveliness and spice 
into her presentation. Of the rest of the cast, Adamo 
Didur stood out because of his finished comedy methods 
and his correct sense of characterization. 

Gennaro Papi led the orchestra, and occasionally led it 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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JOSEPH BONNET, 
The celebrated French organist, who is giving a series of organ recitals weekly at the Hotel 


Astor, New York, the first of which took place last Monday, November 12. 
arrival in this country, Mr. Bonnet has won a distinct place for himself in 
hearted approval of American audiences. His popularity is 
music lovers who attend his recitals. ; 
Organ School attended in a body through the courtesy of Philip Berolzheimer. 








ANOTHER AUER 
VIOLIN PHENOMENON? 


Max Rosen, Acclaimed One of His Greatest Pupils, to 
Come Here With Famous Russian Master 

The news of the coming to America in the near future 
of the most famous of Russian violin teachers, Prof. 
Leopold von Auer of Petrograd, published in last week’s 
MusicaL Courier, is confirmed by cable. Prof. Auer is 
expected to sail from a European port on December 7 and 
should reach here not later than January 1, according to 
the delay incident to all voyages nowadays. 

Another interesting bit of news is that, on the same 
ship, still another young Auer pupil, Max Rosen, is also 
awaited. It will be remembered that Mischa Elman and 
Efrem Zimbalist are former Auer pupils and the latest 
violin sensation of the day, Jascha Heifetz, also is fresh 
from the master’s studio. No less glowing accounts than 
preceded the advent of these other prodigious violinists 
have reached this country ahead of Max Rosen. 

It will not be Rosen’s first visit to America. In fact, he 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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FRITZ KREISLER DENIES 
ANTI-AMERICAN ACTIONS 


In Statement to the Musical Courier Admits 
Sending Money to Austria, but Declares 
Contributions Were Made Also to 
Beneficiaries of Allied Nations 





After the publication of the cancellation of Fritz Kreis- 
ler concert dates in several parts of the country, chiefly 
Pennsylvania, the Musicat Courter asked that artist for 
his views regarding the daily newspaper attacks which 
were being made upon him and in which he was referred 
to as “Captain Kreisler of the Austrian Army” and ac- 


- cused of sending money abroad to aid his compatriots in 


their war purposes. 
The following statemefit, under date of 
November 7, 1917, was obtained from 
Fritz Kreisler by the Musicat Courter: 
= “There have been continuous statements 
in Pittsburgh papers designed to prejudice 
and arouse public opinion against me. It 
has been said that | am an Austrian of- 
ficer on furlough and that my funds were 
sent abroad to give comfort to enemy 
arms. In this morning’s papers these 
statements are intensified by positive and 
violent accusations to that effect 

“These statements are utterly baseless 
and untrue. 

“{[ am not on furlough here. At the 
outbreak of the war in July, 1914, I served 
= for six weeks as a reserve officer of the 
= Austrian Army on the Russian front, and 
after receiving a wound was pronounced 
= an invalid and honorably discharged from 
any further service. There has been no 
attempt whatever by my government to 
recall me into service. 

“It is true that I sent money to Austria. 
= “T have sent a small monthly allowance 
= to my father, a medical doctor and pro- 
fessor of zoology, who had lost every- 
thing during the Russian invasion of Aus- 
trian territory in October, 1914, and has 
been prevented by a subsequent paralytic 
stroke from exercising his profession. He 
is seventy-four years old. 

“I have sent monthly allowances to the 
orphan children of some artists, personal 
friends of mine who fell in the war. 

“In fulfilment of a pledge undertaken by 
my wife at the deathbed of some Russian 
and Serbian wounded prisoners whom sh« 
nursed during my stay at the front, T have 
sent eleven individual monthly allowances 
to their destitute orphans in Russia and 
Serbia through the medium of the Red 
Cross in Berne, Switzerland. 

“The bulk of my earnings, however, has 
gone to the Brotherhood of Artists, found 
ed by me for the purpose of extending help 
to stranded artists and their dependents 
regardless of their nationality. For fully 
three years my contributions were the sole 
and unique support of seventeen British, 
Russian, French and Italian artists and 
their entire families, who found them 
selves stranded and utterly destitute in 
Austria at the outbreak of the war 
3 “I have been bitterly and violently at 
= tacked by Chauvinists in Vienna for di 
veriing my earnings to that channel. On 
the other hand, I am in honor bound to 
state that 1 have never been rebuked for 
my actions by any official of my govern 
ment. 

_“I have not sent a penny to Austria 
since the entrance of the United States in 
the war and I have not had a word from 
abroad for fully eight months 

“The ironical aspect of the situation is 
that some three-score of British, French, 
Russian and Italian children may now be actually dying 
of want because I, technically their enemy, am prevented 
by the laws of this country, their friend and ally, from 
saving them 

“During every minute of my three years’ stay in this 
country I have been conscious of my duty to it in return 
for its hospitality. I have obeyed its laws in letter and in 
spirit and [ have not done anything that might be con 
strued in the least as being detrimental to it. Not a penny 
of my earnings has ever, nor will it ever, contribute to the 
purchase of rifles and ammunition, no matter where and 
in whatsoever cause. The violent political issues of the 
world have not for an instant beclouded my fervent be 
lief in true art as the dead center of all passion and strife, 
as the sublime God-inspired leveler of things, as the ulti- 
mate repacifier, rehumanizer and rebuilder of destroye:! 
bridges of understanding between nations 
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“It is to the cause of crystallizing and purifying this 
true vocation of art and to the preservation and marshal- 
ing of its forces, the priesthood of artists all over the 
world, against the coming day of their mission, that every 
penny of my earni::gs has been and shall be devoted as 
long as I shall be permitted to exercise my profession. No 
sordid consideration of my material welfare enters for a 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BEECHAM OFFERS TO PRESENT 
OPERA HOUSE TO MANCHESTER 


Converse Played at Queen’s Hall—Elgar’s New “Spirit of England”—Unprece- 
dented Success of Opera in English 


33 Oakley St., Chelsea, } 
London, S. W. 3, October 8, 1917. 

For weeks and weeks it has been my intention to sit down 
to write a short account of our musical doings here, but 
something or other has invariably cropped up to intervene 
between the wish to write and the capacity to sit down 
and do the actual writing. As a matter of fact, there has 
not been a very great deal going on up to now that seemed 
to me to be of interest to you, whose hands also are pretty 
full just now. Yet there is a certain amount happening 
and a very great deal more in the offing. I see for myself, 
anyhow, no particular slackening of the old energy, and in 
another week or so we shall be up to our necks in work 
By “we” I mean the critics. 

October go, 1917. 

From this date you will see that three weeks have van- 
ished since I began this letter, during which I have been 

» occupied with other work that I have found no oppor- 
tunity to complete it. However, here goes! 


London String Quartet Concerts 


Che winter season is unrolling itself in a very fairly sat- 
isfactory manner. There are possibly not quite so many 
concerts as there were a year ago, but the quality of those 
given is certainly on a higher plane. A fortnight ago the 
London String Quartet, for example, resumed its “Pops,” 
now with James Levey as leader, Albert Sammons finding 
military duties and his own private concert engagements 
occupying too much ef his time to allow of his continuing 
with the quartet. These “Pops” are of first rate quality 
and musical interest. We have enough of native music 
for their purpose, and ds it is interspersed with the best 
of foreign origin, it takes its lawful place. What has 
done so much harm to native musical performance here 
is the everlasting cry of the outcast composer that he never 
wets his chance of a hearing, Of course, this is nonsense, 
at least in most cases, though no doubt one or two have 
suffered 

Phantasy Quartets 


rhe L. S. Q. have already produced phantasy quartets 
by Waldo Warner, the viola player of the quartet, and 
Herbert Howells. The phantasy quartet, it may interest 
you to know; is a kind of invention of one W. W. Cobbet, 
a man of wealth and a keen chamber-music lover. Each 
vear he offers prizes for quartets, trios and other chamber 
works, usually based upon folksong or in the atmosphere 
of the folksong, and he has asssuredly met with a very 
considerable success. The L. S. Q. have laid themselves 
out to produce these works at their “Pops,” but they also 
play such things as the works of Chausson, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Scontrino and the classical masters. 


An American Work Played 


The Queens Hall Symphony concerts have restarted also, 
At their initial concert they produced for the first time 
here F. S. Converse’s “Ormazd,” which met with a succes 
d’estime only. More or less new works here which find 
place in one or other of the schemes are Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov's “Symphonette” on Russian themes, two new preludes 
for orchestra by Glazounow, a scherzo entitled “Le joli jeu 
de Furet,” by Roger Ducasse, some “Impressions Sym- 
phonic” (sic!), by Riccardo Zandonai, hitherto known here 
only as the composer of two operas, neither of which held 
the Covent Garden stage for any length of time; a fantasy 
for orchestra by the Russian Kazanli, Florent Schmitt's 
orchestral study, “Pour le Palais haut d’Edgar Poe,” and 
the five Spanish dances by Granados, which, in an orches- 
tral arrangement by Sir Henry Wood, the conductor of 
these concerts, have become fairly familiar and decidedly 


popular 
Elgar’s New “Spirit of England” 

In Birmingham a few weeks ago was produced for the 
first time in its complete state, Elgar’s “full contribution 
(“Carillon” was also sung at the same concert) to the 
emotional history of these tense and mournful times,” as 
Ernest Newman said. It consists of a triptych collectively 
entitled “The Spirit of England,” the poems by Laurence 
Binyon, The titles of the three parts, two of which have 
have been sung on several occasions, though the first is just 
published, are “The Fourth of August,” “To Women” and 
“For the Fallen.” Newman says further that the ideal 
performance after the war would be an open air one on 
a gigantic scale, “Under these conditions the people would 
realize that Elgar has expressed the enduring emotions of 
the war better than anyone else has done or can hope to 
do, either in music or in poetry. The general idiom of 
‘The Spirit of England’ is just that idealized speech of the 
feelings that a truly national work demands. The simplest 
soul would find itself at home in it, and there could be no 
better celebration of peace than a performance of it on a 
truly communal scale.” 


Concerts Galore 

Clara Butt gave a vocal recital, a rare thing for her, at 
the Albert Hall a week or two ago, when she sang a most 
exemplary selection of songs not at all of the conventional 
hallad order. Mark Hambourg, Moiseivich (a fine pian- 
ist), Sammons, together with William Murdoch, Kirkby 
Lunn and a host besides, have given recitals of varying 
kinds, and the dear, old fashioned Royal Choral Society is 
still, like the poet’s “venerable patriarch,” guilelessly holding 
“the tenor of its way.” 


Real Enthusiasm for Opera 


But out and away, the most interesting musical events of 
the season so far have been the outbursts—they are nothing 
less—of operatic enthusiasm, London can never have had 


so many opportunities all at once of hearing more or less 
the whole of the usual operatic repertory in English at so 
many theaters. Carl Rosa’s company, H. B. Phillips’ com- 
pany and the Beecham company have continually filled 
various theatres in and around London, though, of course, 
the Beecham company holds fast to Drury Lane, of which 
Sir Thomas Beecham has a lease. His opera season, in 
point of fact, has necessitated the abandonment of the usual 
autumnal melodramatic play at Drury Lane, Fancy this, 
in the sacred name of opera in English! Incidentally, I 
may mention here that in addition to running this opera 
season at Drury Lane, Sir Thomas Beecham has organ- 
ized a large orchestra, having its habitat at Birmingham, 
of which he is the conductor. He is also conductor in chief 
of the Hallé concerts (vice Richter, deposed and since 
dead) in Manchester. 


Beecham’s Munificent Offer 


Today Sir Thomas is in Manchester, speaking to the City 
Fathers on the subject of his generous offer of a brand 
new opera house to Manchester, which he will build, equip 
and run for a term of years, provided he is allowed to run 
it on his own lines and make provision for its fit and 
proper maintenance after his death. It is a truly mag- 
nificent offer, and all will recognize the wisdom of the last 
provision who have any cognizance of musical matters in 
England. 

“Marriage of Figaro” Revived 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas has revived the “Marriage of 
Figaro” in the resplendent dressing of Hugo Rumbold, a 
wonderful entertainment, with the book now founded much 
more on Beaumarchais, and the whole affair staged in the 
“latest fashion.” Fine performances have been given by 
this company, which, save for the wholly admirable Robert 
Parker, from your side, is British, of “Boris Godunoff,” 
“Ivan the Terrible,” “Kovanshchina” (which, I think, has 


ALTHOUSE 


In Chicago Recital, Oct. 31st 


Paul Althouse is the American 
Maratore of the concert plat- 
form. —Herman Devries in the Chicago 
American. 
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Althouse is one of the most 
effective tenors before the pub- 
lic today.—Felix Borowski in the 
Chicago Herald. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Fairchild’s sketch for orchestra, ‘“‘Tamineh” (1913), are examples 
of the music of the younger American school. For the first produc- 
tion in this country of some of the works of Loeffler, “The Death 
of Tintagiles” (1915), and, at a recent promenade concert, the 
“Pagan Poem,” after Virgil, we have also to thank the new 

ueens’ Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood. It is to be hoped 
that before long we may have an opportunity of hearing some- 
thing by that rising composer, John Alden Carpenter. 

Rosin H. Lecce. 





LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 














never yet been produced in America; it was played here 
by Shalyapin in 1913); “Aida,” nearly all the Puccini 
operas, “Othello,” “Louise,” “Tristan” (which, by the way, 
was the only opera to be interrupted by the alarums and 
excursions of hostile aircraft—poetic justice, eh?). Rob- 
ert Parker’s Boris immensely impressed me. Also his Ivan. 
He is really magnificent in the latter, but not quite as sym- 
pathetic and tender as I should like as Boris, nor so tender 
in the big scene as Shalyapin, Robert Radford. 


De Lara’s Eight Hundred Concerts 


Beecham is to conduct the concerts, now to number six, 
of the Royal Philharmonic season, which opens on Novem- 
ber 12, so his quiver is full. Another busy man is Isidore 
de Lara. The other day he gave his 800th war emergency 
concert for providing opportunities for artists to make pay- 
ing appearances in public in war time. At it he 
issued a list of works by British composers he had caused 
to be produced for the first time during the war. It con- 
tained two sextets, five quintets, twenty-eight quartets, six- 
teen trios, seven duos, twenty-seven piano solos, twelve 
violoncello solos, eleven violin solos and about one hundred 
songs. : 

I append a cutting from Rosa Newmarch’s pro- 
gram for the concert referred to above when Converse’s 
“Ormazd” was produced, which, I think, will interest your 
readers : 

This is surely a suitable moment in which to show an " 
interest in America’s music. The American spirit has not yet realized 
itself as fully in music as in literature. That may be cause, so 
far, she has been even more under the German thraldom than our- 
selves, At the same time her music does not wholly consist of 
pale copies, nor of “ragtime” tunes. She can boast a certain num- 
ber of composers none of whom is perhaps perfectly original in 
his outlook, but all of whom are actuated by serious and noble 
aims. From time to time Sir Henry Wood has introduced works by 
American composers at the concerts of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Edward MacDowell, who died in the prime of life. still remains 
the greatest name in American music. lis “Indian Suite.” op. 48, 
was played at a promenade concert in 1901, and revived during the 
last week of the present season; while his two pianoforte concertos 
have been constantly in our repertory Since I9g10. Arthur Foote 
and G. W. Chadwick, the “‘clessics” or ‘‘academics” of America, 
have both been represented at the promenade concerts; the former 
by his suite for orchestra in E major, and the latter by his sym- 
honic sketches. Victor Herbert’s concerto for violoncello (1908), 
Hladley’s aymphonic poem, lair 


awakened 


“Salome’s Dance” (1909), and 


22 Fern Grove, Liverpool, November 1, 1917. 

Although several minor events have taken place during 
the last few weeks, the season proper is never considered 
to have commenced until after the opening concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, which on this occasion was conducted 
by Sir Henry J. Wood. The program included Mozart's 
“Figaro” overture (taken rather too fast), Brahms’ sec- 
ond symphony, an orchestral arrangement by Wood of five 
Spanish dances originally written for piano by Granados, 
and another Iberian excerpt, a fragment from a suite by 
Albeniz. In both these latter cases there was a super- 
abundance of noise and glitter with, occasionally a haunt- 
ing refrain, as in the third section of the Granados, for 
example. Although the symphony was handled with all 
that care and respect inherent in Wood, yet the impression 
left with the writer of these lines is that the conductor, 
able as he undoubtedly is, has not entered the arcana of the 
Brahms temple, notwithstanding the almost meticulous at- 
tention lavished on the detail matter. The choir, which has 
already shown good results from the training of the new 
chorusmaster, Alfred Benton, rendered with spirit and un- 
derstanding Elgar’s “The Fourth of August,” which is a 
section of a work entitled “The Spirit of England,” the 
words of which are by Laurence Binyon. There is a 
rugged virility about the music that commands attention, 
but the unduly severe passages for the sopranos seemed an 
unnecessarily high price to pay for the result attained, 
Mischa Léon, an admirable tenor from the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, made a very successful debut. Choosing the 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen” as his initial item, he 
speedily proved his worth, and the extent of his versatility 
was subsequeutly evidenced in songs by Sinding, Meri- 
kanto, Grieg, etc., tastefully accompanied by Walter E. 
Bridson, a local plaver who has succeeded the late Helena 
McCullagh as official! pianist. 


Mallinson Recital 


An interesting song recital was given in the Rushworth 
Hall early in October by Albert Mallinson, formerly of 
Leeds, the vocalist being Mrs. Mallinson, a Danish lady 
who has evidently abserbed the letter and spirit of her hus- 
band’s efforts, though in several instances her intonation 
left room for improvement. Mr. Mallinson, who is an ex- 
cellent pianist, has opened out a fresh path in the realms 
of artistic song and the structure of the already imposing 
results of his industry shows both imagination and tech- 
nical finish. It says much for the quality of the examples 
submitted that interest was maintained for nearly two 
hours, and the general opinion was that in Albert Mallin- 
son the ranks of British musicians have gained a valuable 
asset that will certainly have to be reckoned in the ap- 
praisement of native talent. 

Some idea of the extent and variety of Mr. Mallinson’s 
lyrical sense may he gathered from the literary sources 
from which he derives his inspiration, and which include 
the names of Burns, Longfellow, Lewis Morris, Norman 
Gale, Herbert Harper, C. G. Roberts, T. Crawford, Barry 
Dane, Tagore, Sappho, Philip Bourke Marston, George 
Macdonald, S. Williams, etc., so that the artistic interest 
of his songs is frec from the mawkish sentiment and limp- 
ing rhymes that too often do duty for poetical expression. 
As an accompanist, Mr. Mallinson is par excellence and 
naturally at his best in his own works, though I should 
think he would be equally facile in his treatment of any 
music demanding close sympathy and perfect technic, 


Clara Butt Concert 


Clara Butt and her artistic colleagues, Elsa Stralia, so- 
prano; Adela Verne, solo pianist; Lady Tree, widow of Sir 
Beerbohm Tree, elocuticnist, and Harold Craxton, accom- 
panist, are in the midst of a tour covering twenty-eight 
provincial towns, and reached Liverpool on October 20, 
when they met with an enthusiastic reception. Mme. Butt 
(whose husband, Kernerley Rumford, is doing good serv- 
ice in the ambulance department at the front) created her 
usual triumph and was compelled to give many extras. 
The Australian prima donna’s most successful item was 
Arditi’s “Il bacio,” which is surely “with verduse clad” as 
far as its popularity is concerned, and she also gave a satis- 
fying: version of “Ernani Involami” (what blood there is 
in these Verdi scenes!). Adela Verne is a pianist of the 
first order, whose merits are universally admitted. Her 
selections included among other things the Busoni-Bach 
organ prelude and fugue in D, a pretty “Cuban Dance” by 
Cervantes, and a moto perpetuo by Alkan. The Pilhar- 
monic interior is not suitable for elocutionary purposes, so 
that Lady Tree’s efforts were to a certain extent neutral- 
ized, except in the case of those close to the platform. 
Craxton accompanied with ample taste and sympathy. 
The arrangements were in the hands of Rushworth & 
Dreaper. 


Rodewald Concert Society 


The season was very successfully inaugurated on - 
ber 22, when the Catterall String "Quartet again a 
the rostrum with conspicuous success. Arthur Catterall 
the leader, is now admitted to be in the first rank of native 
violinists, and he is fortunate in possessing such a trio 
of able companions as John Bridge, F. S. Park and 1. < 
Hock. The combined forces of the party were heard to 
great advantage in works by Mozart, Borodin and Joseph 
Speaght, the slow movement of the Mozart quartet being 
perfectly handled and every phase of it receiving intelli- 
gent and sympathetic treatment. The Speaght example 
is in the form of a number of “impressions” suggested by 

(Continued on page 9.) E 
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Dear American Artist: Do you wish to appear at the 


Great National 7-Day American Music Festival 
Held at Lockport, Each Season, First Week of September 


If so, read carefully the following conditions 


This great American movement, started a few years ago by A. A. Van De Mark, has gained a world-wide recognition. 
Among the Directors of this great enterprise can be found many of the leading critics, composers and musical educators of the 
country, men and women whose character, foresight and ability stand unquestioned. 


THE DIRECTORS 


CARRIE JACOBS-BOND, Composer 
Chicago, II. 


HAROLD L. BUTLER, Dean of the School of Fine Arts, 


Kansas University 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Pror. HOLLIS DANN, of Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


LYNN B. DANA, President Dana Institute of Music 


Warren, Ohio 
Pror. J. LAWRENCE ERB, University of Illinois 
Urbana, IIl. 


Hon. WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS, Ferris Institute 


Big Rapids, Mich. 

FAY FOSTER, Composer 
New York City 
HALLET GILBERTE, Composer 
New York City 


Pror. GEO. COLEMAN GOW, Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Famous 
Author and Lecturer 
New York City 
W. H. HOERRNER, Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
LEONARD LIEBLING, Editor Musical Courier 
New York City 


HENRY BETHUEL VINCENT, Organist and Composer 


Erie, Pa. 
CHARLES E. WATT, Editor Music News 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. A. VAN DE MARK, General Director 
Lockport, N. Y. 


~ 


This great American Festival has a distinctive character, wholly altruistic in its conception, 
beneficial alike to the professional and the music public. Its creed is just 


recognition for the American artist and composer. 


Imagine a great annual convention with an orchestra, a big chorus, an opera company. Think of our leading players and 
singers giving recitals of American music. Picture seven great days of concerts and discussions, a convention where the best 
known American composers are proud to have their works produced; where managers attend to hear new artists; where the 
American musicians gather to refresh their enthusiasm, exchange ideas with their fellows, listen to novelties, and receive new 
stimulus, enthusiasm and faith. Think of all this, and you have the great Lockport Festival. On every side there is a spirit of 
mutual interest, an earnest codperation which gives this great American Festival a distinctive character. 


National Publicity for American Musicians and How they Share the 
Benefits of this Great Movement. 


The national publicity scheme, run in connection with this Festival, is coéperative in nature. Not one penny of profit 
accrues to the promoters. The idea is to acquaint the country at large with the object of the movement, and the ability of the 
artists appearing. The publicity is given out through a Festival Book, containing 240 pages, nicely bound and printed. This book 
is sent free to the leading managers, music clubs and colleges of the country. The Festival guarantee fund is subscribed by the 
business men of Lockport, the nearby cities, and by many out-of-town firms, in this manner: Upon opening the book, the artist 
is found to have the left-hand page, the business man the right, and here’s the reason. The artist and the business man both 
believe in Publicity. The average business man of today is not sufficiently interested in music to guarantee $50.00 for two Fes- 
tival tickets. But offer him the tickets and a page of publicity at the one price and he immediately becomes a booster. Placing 
an artist’s page between each business ad. furnishes the necessary separation, and halt! Human beings love to look at a picture. 
The illustrated pages in the book cost $100.00 to print and distribute. Each artist appearing at the Festival is required to take 
one page. As a matter of good faith, each artist is required to pay $50.00 of this amount to the General Director not later than 
December 15, 1917, and also furnish photo and press material. Cuts are made and the entire page is devoted to advertising said 
artist. At the time of Festival appearance, the balance of $50.00 due on page is allowed the artist for services, together with rail- 
roads to and from points not more distant than Washington, New York and Chicago. 


Why the American Festival is Held Each Year at Lockport 


BECAUSE First and foremost, the idea was born there. Lockport is the pioneer in the movement. 
BECAUSE Lockport is the logical place, for a beginning has been made and a disposition shown there to sacrifice personal interest 
and subordinate self in a desire to help the bigger cause and to strive for a national ideal. 


BECAUSE Lockport is one of the wealthiest cities of its size in America, is located in the heart of the greatest fruit belt in 
the world. Within a radius of sixty miles, from Lockport as a center, live five millions of people. It has an audi- 
torium with seating capacity of four thousand. During the Festival, Lockport furnishes no counter attractions. 


BECAUSE First and last, Lockport believes in things American. 


INTERESTING UNSOLICITED COMMENTS 























“And when it is said that the conclave is known as the American 
Music Festival, and that all the compositions heard during the ses- 
sions are American, delivered by Americans and, in the case of vocal 
numbers, sung in English, the great value of what Lockport is doing 
for the musical cause of this country must be deeply apparent to all 
who are concerned in that movement. 

“So many persons went to Lockport to attend the convention, 
that the local hotels could not accommodate them, Leading citizens 
threw open their homes hospitably to the visiting artists.”——-LEeONARD 
LieeLinG, Editor Musical Courier. 

“To my mind the National American Festival carries an imposing 
list of talent and is the biggest thing of its kind in history.’’"—HaRroLp 
L. Butier, Dean of Kansas University. 





“The whole scheme is tremendous. I am very happy to be asso 
ciated with it.”"—-Henry B. Vincent. 

_“The whole movement is remarkable. I have never known any 
thing like it.”—-Carrige Jacorns-Bonp. 
: “To Lockport belongs the credit of the first national movement 
in the recognition of true Americanism. The eyes of the whole nation 


are focused on Lockport and this noble undertaking.”—Fay Fosrex. 


“The Lockport Festival is a great success, Among the visiting 
teachers, artists, managers, composers and critics there was a feeling 
of brotherliness which this writer has never before observef at any 
convention of any kind.’—CHaries E. Wart, Editor Music News. 





Address all communications to A. A. VAN DE MARK, 


General Director National American Festival 


Box 216, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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i THE ESPERANZA GARRIGUE CLASSIC MUSIC CONSERVATORY 
Motto: “Ye Shall Know the Truth and the Truth Shall Make You Free” 
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The Grand Course 











Included in the grand course at the Esperanza Garrigue 
Classic Music Conservatory are four vocal lessons per 
week with Esperanza Garrigue. There is also a grand 
opera class lesson of three hours’ duration, which must be 
attended by every student taking the course. This lesson 
takes place each Friday from three 


a classic technic as she is herelf. If any students, thus 
trained, wish to be graduated from this conservatory, they 
may do so, after passing an examination, as stated above. 





Advantages 








The Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music Ceseeeeatey is 
in the process of incorporation in Albany, N. Y., after which 


conservatory, ideal methods and habits will be formed 
without any effort on the part of the pupils. 





The Conservatory 








The conservatory building is situated in one of the most 
distinguished sections of New York City, in Eighty-fifth 
street, near Riverside Drive, and opposite the Three Arts 
Club, Students may combine their 
studies with recreation, pleasant 





to six in the afternoon. During the 
first hour Alberto Bimboni conducts 
the studies in Italian grand opera 
This is followed by an hour with 
Maurice Lafarge in the study of 


THE FACULTY 


walks and drives in Riverside Park, 
where is to be found the purest air 
and the most inspiring scenery the 
metropolis affords. 


French grand opera, and the third 
hour will be devoted to study of Ger- 
man grand opera under the direction 
of Richard Hageman, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The con- 
certed parts are studied by the entire 


Esperanza Garrigue, director of “The Art of Singing.” 

Richard Hageman, general director of grand opera repertoire (conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York). 

Alberto Bimboni, director of Italian grand opera class (graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art, Florence, Italy). 

Maurice la Farge, director of French lyric declamation (graduate of Paris Conserya- 





The Terms 








under the direct toire). 


Esperanza Garrigue 


class as soloists, 


supervision of 


Julia R. Waixel, director of German Lieder class. 


as vocal specialist and the eminent a Boekol-Siegel, director of Scandinavian repertoire. 
1 


Me 


MAURICE LA FARGE 
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directors as tradi- 


tional style 


repertoirists of 


This course also includes one les- 
son each week in each of the three 
foreign languages, Italian, Franch 
and German; two lessons each week 
in expert sight singing; one lesson a 
week in esthetic dancing and one lec- 
ture a week in musical history by 
William J. Henderson 

Special courses may be taken at the 
conservatory by those preparing for 
concert, oratorio, church or drawing 





nifred McCall-Laury, accompanist for English repertoire. 
Mme. C, Trotin, director of solfeggio and sight reading (graduate of Brussels Conser- 
vatory). 
S. Mildred Strauss, director of esthetic dancing. 
William J. Henderson, professor of musical history. 


PREPARATORY INSTRUCTORS IN “THE ART OF SINGING” 


Marie Froelich, soprano. 

Agatha Boekol-Siegel, mezzo-soprano, contralto. 
Enrico Alessandro, lyric tenor. 

Graham McNamee, baritone. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 


Ettore Montecchi, professor of Italian language (of Rome, Italy; graduate of Prato 

University, Florence, Italy), 

Menco Stern, professor of German language (graduate of the University of Bonn, 
Germany). 

Professor Deinfault, professor of French language. 

Special arrangements for the study of Russian and the Scandinavian languages may 

be made at the Conservatory—these are not compulsory studies. 


AN ORCHESTRAL DEPARTMENT 


is being worked up by one of the world’s great leaders, which will give the graduating 
class practise in singing with orchestra before accepting public engagements. 
be fitted into the regular schedule when completed. 


CHAPLAIN 


Rev. Dr. W. S. Jones, assistant minister to Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street, New York. 


PHYSICIANS 


Henry L. Tremkle, M.D., non-resident physician in charge. 


BOARD OF ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


To be announced later. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Henry Alexander. 


The terms for the grand course 
are $1,000 for the school year of 
ten months, half of it payable on 
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UUM 


ALBERTO BIMBONI, 


This will SoM 


October 1 and the other half on 
March 1. The school year is divided 
into two half terms of five months 
each, and the payments must be made 
half a school year in advance. Spe- 
cial arrangements may be made for 
payments of $100 the first of each 
month, if the student is properly rec- 
ommended with guarantee. 

Anyone who desires more informa- 
tion regarding the subject may ob- 
tain the same by writing to Esper- 
anza Garrigue, 337 West Eighty-fifth 








room singing. 





The Enrollments 








Enrollments for the grand course for 1917-18 are now 
complete and in full running order. These were made 
from among Esperanza Garrigue’s private vocal pupils, 
some of whom have been taking four vocal lessons per 
week for four years and will be graduated after this year 
The complete course occupies four years. Applications 
for vacancies in 1918-19 are now being received. 

During the first two years of the course the beginners 
will be taught by Mme. Garrigue’s preparatory instructors, 
all of whom have been trained for this work by Esperanza 
Garrigue, having been under her supervision for a number 
of years. 





Compulsory 








that each student take four lessons a week with Esperanza 
Garrigue. The beginners who take the preparatory lessons 
of trained assistant instructors pay only $60 per month, in 
contrast to the $100 per month paid for the last two years 
under Esperanza Garrigue. These beginners have all the 
other branches taught them by the same faculty as the 
more advanced classes. The reason for this is that Mme. 
Garrigue has only time to devote her complete attention 
to the class already being trained, but she oversees all 
the other work and will hear the pupils studying with 
assistant instructors any Wednesday by special request and 
regularly once a month. 


During the last two of the four years it is compulsory 





Graduates from Other Schools of Singing 











Pupile who have been well trained in other colleges or 
by excellent private teachers may be enrolled as third or 
fourth year pupils, after they have been examined by com- 
petent judges. Mme. Garrigue very wisely takes it for 
granted that the other teachers, situated in many parts of 
the world, are as well prepared to ground the students in 


the graduates are entitled to a Regents’ examination and 
a conferred degree. Esperanza Garrigue’s motive is to 
turn out singing musicians and vocal virtuosi—singers, 
who, having taken the course of four years’ institutional 
instruction, may have, by reason of long and patient study 
and adiudged merit, as respected a position in the world 
at large as doctors and lawyers. She has worked out a 
schedule by which, she declares, vocal students can gain 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN. 
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the greatest amount of accurate knowledge with the least 
expenditure of money, time and strength. By having a 
building where all the requisites are taught under one roof, 
time, strength and carfare are economized. 

The studies are all planned by Mme. Garrigue so that 
cramming and overstudy are not necessary. By thus liv- 
ing several hours eaci: day in the classic simospheare of the 


street, New York. 


Stage Favorite Instructed by Mme. Garrigue 


From the Esperanza Garrigue studios have gone forth 
many excellent singers whose success in concert and re- 
cital is ample proof of the ability of their teacher. Nor 
have the activities of Mme. Garrigue’s pupils been limited 
to these fields, for they have been equally successful in 
opera. Some of the better known singers on the light 
and comic opera stages also received their training under 
her capable guidance, while still others are achieving suc- 
cess in the dramatic world. 

At the present moment one of her pupils who is re- 
ceiving much attention is Mary Millburn, mezzo-soprano. 
Miss Millburn understudied two of the important parts in 
the Hammerstein production of “Furs and Frills.” So well 
did Miss Millburn’s work commend itself that she has 
been chosen to act the part of the Princess in Hammer- 
stein’s production of “The Golden Goose,” which is sched- 
uled to open on November 24 at Atlantic City, N. J. Miss 
Millburn will have a leading part in the new musical com- 
edy to be presented by Mr. Hammerstein early in Feb- 
ruary. 


Clara Clemens’ Recital 


Clara Clemens, accompanied at the piano by her hus- 
band, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, will appear in recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Monday, November 26, 
at 2 o'clock. The program will be preceded by the artist’s 
singing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and will include 
numbers by Astorga, Paradies, Montclair, Bizet, Saint- 
Saéns, Faure, Debussy, Moussorgsky, Strauss, Wolf, 
Brahms, Glinka, and the singer’s husband, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch. 

Music lovers and particularly a large number of stu- 
dents and teachers are greatly interested in this appearance 
of Mrs. Gabrilowitsch on account of the persistent rumor 
that the artist’s singing will be something of an agreeable 
surprise. There is great curiosity to see whether the New 
York public will uphold the verdict of enthusiastic ap- 
proval that was rendered last summer at Bar Barbor, Me. 
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New York, 80/1/1908. 
My Dear Mme. Garrigue: 

Words cannot express my gratitude. 
Your charming letter will be kept by 
me, and guarded most preciously, not 
because it contains such high apprecia- 
tion of my art, but principally because 
it comes from such an authority, whose 
opinion—for competency and sincerity 

} —cannot fail, and could not fail to com- 
mend the respect of everybody. 

Please, therefore, accept my warmest 
thanks and the assurance that I shall 
never forget your infinite kindness, 
which I hope to reciprocate \in some 
manner. 

Devotedly yours, 
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Craig-y-nos Castle, South Wales, 
January 15th, 1905. 
My Dear Friend: 

Your charming letter of Dee. 16th 
reached me safely, bringing all your kind 
wishes for the New Year, which I most 
heartily reciprocate. I was so glad to 
hear that you are continuing your mu- 
sical work—and teaching people the 
proper method of voice production. . 

With every good wish to yourself and 
the most cordial greetings, 
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Hotel Gerard, 
October 11, 

My Dear Mme. Garrigue: 
I am glad I heard your tenor (Enrico 
Alessandro) and still more glad that I 


\ 


1918. 


learned from him your idea as to the 
correct way to develop the male voice— 
I was 
sure you knew it; now I know you do, 


by carrying head tone down. 


It is the secret of correct placing. 

You have my permission to quote me 
anywhere and at any time as saying that 
I know that you understand voice plac- 
ing, and I’ll back my belief, as hereto- 
fore, by sending you pupils. 





We Zz, 
(CB 
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AUTHORITIES IN THE MUSICAL WORLD WROTE TO ESPERANZA GARRIGUE. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
HEARS JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Mrs. William R. Chapman Presents Russian Artist and 
Jessie Pamplin at Season’s First Musicale 








Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president of the Rubin- 
stein Club, is to be congratulated upon the feather which 
she put—figuratively speaking—in the cap of her organiza- 
tion, at the first musicale of the 1917-18 season which 
took place in the grand bailroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Saturday afternoon, November 17. At 
that time Mrs. Chapman presented to the members of the 
organization a rare treat, for Jascha Heifetz, the phenom- 
enal young Russian violinist, who recently startled Metro- 
politan musical circles by his marvelous gifts, repeated 
practically his American debut program. This included 
the Wieniawski concerto in D minor, Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” a Mozart menuetto, the Chopin-Wilhelmj noc- 
turne in D major, a Tschaikowsky melodie, and Auer 
arrangements of the “Chorus of Dervishes” and the “March 
Oriental” from “Ruins of Athens” (Beethoven) and the 
Paganini capriccio No. 24. The same marvelous technic, 
surpassing beauty of tone, unaffected sincerity and absence 
of mannerisms which marked his debut were again the 
outstanding features. His art is above criticism, and one 
can only wax enthusiastic in the praise of his wonderful 
gifts. The spell of his playing grew with each number 
and at the close, his enthusiastic listeners refused to leave 
without an added number, which he gave after many re- 
calls. Andre Benoist at the piano played excellent ac- 
companiments. 

And although such a program might amply compensate, 
there is nothing niggardly about Mrs. Chapman’s musical 
offerings, and accordingly she presented also Jessie Pam- 
plin. Mme. Pamplin returned recently after an ex- 
tended stay in Buenos Aires, where she was prominent in 
musical circles. Marked dramatic instinct marked an aria 
from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” which was received with 


She was equally at home in a 
“The Day Is No More” (Car- 
( Treharne), “Berceuse” 

‘Trieste est le Steppe.” 
“The .Star Spangled 


manifestations of delight. 
song group which included 
penter), “The Question” 
(Ropartz) and “Gretchaninoff’s 
She also led the audience in singing 
Banner.” 

Special commendation is due Alice M. Shaw, whose 
excellent piano accompaniments added greatly to the 
beauty of the program. Ida Hirst Gifford was at the 
organ for the national anthem and “America,” which was 
the opening number, both of which William Rogers Chap- 
man, director of the Rubinstein Choral, conducted. 

Since this was the initial meeting of the season there 
was the usual installation of officers and the reception of 
new members. A service flag, re presenting sixty-five boys 
who are serving their country in its hour of need, was 
presented to the club, Mrs. Chapman fittingly voicing the 
feeling of the members in this regard. 

Those who have been chosen to act as executives in the 
affairs of the ‘Rubinstein Club this season are president, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman; vice-presidents, Mrs Al- 
fred W. Cochran, Mrs. Harry C. Hallenbeck, Mrs. W. H. 
Amerman; recording secretary, Mrs Alexander H. Cand- 
lish; Mary Jordan Baker, corresponding secretary and 
treasurer; directors, Mrs. John Hudson Storer, Helen 
Barrett, Mrs. Charles F, Terhune, Mrs. Charles Tollner, 
Mrs. Marshall Orlando Terry, Mrs. Henry Hall Forbes, 
Anna S. Wilson, Mrs. Jesse W. Hedden, Mrs. George M. 
Hayner; musical director, William Rogers Chapman. 


Springfield Gets Kreisler Scare 


It is announced from Springfield, Mass., that an engage- 
ment of the Municipal Auditorium there for a recital by 
Fritz Kreisier may be canceled by the City Property Com- 
mittee. This body has full control of all municipal build- 
ings in Springfield, and three of its five members have put 
themselves on record as being in favor of canceling the 
Kreisler reservation. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





(Continued from page 6.) 


Shakespearean fancy, such as “Cobweb, Moth and Mus 
tardseed,” “Queen Mab Sleeps,” “Titania,” etc. the ren 
dering of which was followed with lively satisfaction. Mr 
Speaght evinces easy and complete command of each in 
strument, and his exuberant fancy and clever resource are 
controlled by wise restraint. It is to be hoped that the 
promise shown in this quartet will meet with the develop- 
ment and encouragement that it deserves. 


Midday Recitals 


Encouraged by the great success of these weekly piano 
recitals, the proceeds of which are devoted to the welfare 
of wounded soldiers, great numbers of whom have availed 
themselves of the generous hospitality thus afforded, Rush 
worth and Dreaper have felt encouraged to continue the 
series, which has been very successfully inaugurated by 
Frederick Dawson, a commanding figure in the piano 
world, who gave four extremely interesting recitals. He 
was succeeded by Marguerite Stilwell, an American lady 
and Berlin graduate, who in her turn has been followed by 
Joseph Greene, a clever local product. Among others who 
have promised their services are the sisters Una and Irene 
Truman, of Nottingham, and Edward Isaacs, of Manches- 
ter, The Rushworth Hall is crowded at every concert, and 
the scheme has apparently taken firm root in wee 


“Shanewis” Premiére, March 20 





Charles W. Cadman’s new opera, “Shanewis,” will have 
its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House about March 
20, 1918. The composer was here for a conference this 
week and expressed warm approval of the sketches already 
prepared for the two scenes of his work. The cast for 
“Shanewis” has not yet been selected. 








‘HERSCHMANN 


IW MIDDLE WEST DURING 
DEGEMBER AND FEBRUARY 


“Has earned and maintained a place among the elect of concertizers.” 
—New York American, Nov. 10th, 1916. 


Address, V. M. LEROY, Secretary, 57 West 75th Street, 


NEW YORK 


Telephone 7737 Schuyler 
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will have an instrument 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“Are You Getting All You 
Can From Your Lessons?” 


“Do you know | have a sneaky feeling that many people 
go to their music lessons with much the same feeling that 
they go to their manicurist or hairdresser,” declared Anne 
Arkadij, the American concert singer, who has identified 
herself strongly with the field of Lieder singing and who 
also maintains a vocal class. At home these people just 
‘go over’ what the teacher tells them much as they give 
their hair or hands attention, They let the teacher or hair- 
dresser or manicurist, as the case may be, do all the work. 

“A teacher can only point the way to the pupil—the way 
most helpful to reach the goal for which we are all work- 
ing. A teacher may even teach the pupil to live and walk 
in this way, to continue the simile, but the pupil must go 
the greater ‘distance alone. In other words, an hour spent 
in correcting the faults practised all the rest of the day will 
make pretty average for improvement. If you 
hold yourself badly and breathe incorrectly, speak incor- 
rectly—most of us do, you know—using incorrect vowel 
sounds and slovenly consonants except when you are prac- 
tising or having a lesson, you will soon be wondering if 
your teacher is just the right one for you. 

“Are you getting all you can from your lessons? Try to 
write down after cach lesson the new ideas, or even the 
old ones expressed in a new way. Try to explain to an 
imaginary person what you learned at your lesson, 

“And another word in conclusion. Don’t hurry over 
what may seem dull and dry to you now. Work a little 
harder on your technic; it will open paths of delight to 
you when you come, a little later, to self-expression 
through your music.” 

Sound advice this, and such as may be followed 
profit by every one, whether a singer or not. 


Alice Gentle Under Haensel and Jones 


poor 


with 


Gentle is a name to remember and to watch for in 
operatic connection. “Miss Gentle,” said Sig- 
New York Evening Mail, after her 
November 1, “possesses not only 
naturally beautiful and 


Alice 
an important 
mund Spacth in the 
Carnegie Hall recital, 
one of our best American voices, 
exceedingly well trained, but also a dramatic instinct and 
fiery temperament supposedly foreign to these prosaic 
shores. She is, in short, an artist through and through.” 
Incidentally, this gifted mezzo-soprano is now under the 
exclusive management of Haensel & Jones for a term of 
years. 


Buckhout in Warford Songs 


Mme. Buckhout, Jessie R Lockitt, Claude Warford and 
Frederick Gunther collaborated in a program of songs by 
Warford on the fourth of the “Composers’ Afternoons” 
given by Mme. Buckhout at her studio, New York, Novem- 
ber 14. One who was there said, “It was a lovely pro- 
gram; the songs are fine, and there was a big attendance 
of musicians.” Mme Buckhout sang six songs, namely, 
“Unsundered,” “Lay.” Dream Song,” “If I Could Fly” 
(dedicated to her), “The Stork” and “The Star” (also 
dedicated to Mme. Buckhout). Of these she had to repeat 
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the two child-songs, “If I Could Fly” and “The Stork;” 
they are charming compositions, and were made especially 
fascinating | by the refined art of the fair singer. The final 
song, “The Star,” she also had to repeat. Mrs, Lockitt’s 
deep and warmly expressive voice and Mr. Gunther's re- 
sonant tenor were features of the afternoon. Two duets, 
“God’s World” and “The Garden,” for soprano and tenor, 
sung by Mme. Buckhout and the composer, must not be 
forgotten. Mr, Warford accompanied for all the songs. 


Marie Morrisey’s Canadian Experiences 


When Marie Morrisey, the ‘popular contralto, gave a con- 
cert in St. John, N. B., at the Imperial Theatre, under the 
auspices of the Independent Order of Daughters of Em- 
pire, the affair attracted a large and brilliant audience. 
After the concert, which took place in the afternoon, Sen- 
ator Thorne gave a large dinner party in her honor at his 
palatial residence, with many notables in attendance. 

In speaking of her trip, Miss Morrisey said: “It is one 
matter to awaken in your own cozy bedroom in the late 
morning and have breakfast served at your leisure, and 
then spend the balance of the day coddling one’s self and 
preparing for an evening concert. But the romance van- 
ishes when one croses the Bay of Fundy on the morning 
of an exceptionally stormy day and is so seasick that death 
itself would be welcome. Then, upon reaching land and 
traveling seven hours more, must give a concert at night.” 
Such was her experience in Nova Scotia during her tour, 
but the inconvenience seemed to have affected her voice in 
no wise, for her concert was a real success. 


Jeanne Woolford and Esther Cutchin Heard 
Music lovers of Baltimore were given a genuine treat 
recently when jeanne Woolford, contralto; Esther Cutchin, 
pianist, and Max Rosenstein, violinist, gave a recital for 
the benefit of the Ten Hills Red Cross Circle. A large 
audience showed its appreciation of Mme. Woolford’s ex- 
cellent singing by prolonged applause, her method and the 
beauty of her voice being ithe subjects of praise. Among 
her numbers were Leroux’s “Le Nil” and two unfamiliar 
Russian songs in which she was especially successful. 
Special praise is also due Miss Cutchin for her reading of a 
Carpenter impromptu for the piano and works by Brahms, 
MacDow ell, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Paderewski and Liapoun- 
off. Well balanced interpretations and a poetic insight into 
the beauties of the works made her numbers thoroughly 
enjoyable. In addition to several obligatos, which he 
played for Mme. Woolford, Mr. Rosenstein was heard in 
compositions by Wieniawski, Hammerbacker, Bizet and 
d’Ambrosio. 


Amy Ellerman’s Record 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, is very busy these days. 
Singing every night from September 11 until December 
1 is the record which this artist is establishing, one of 
which any singer might well be proud. Among her en- 
gagements are two recitals at the South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, to be held on November 28 at 
Sioux Falls. 





Valeri Artist-Pupils Score 


Clara Bierman, contralto, and Margherita Hamill, so- 
prano, both pupils of Delia M. Valeri, are forging ahead 
with unusual success. A decidedly favorable impression 
was created in Springfield and Taylorville, Ill, when they 
appeared there recently. The beauty of their voices, the 
excellence of their tone production and the presentation of 
an artistic and varied program reflected the utmost credit 
upon their teacher. 

“Miss Bierman possesses a voice of exquisite beauty, cello- 
like in quality. Miss Hamill is the possessor of a rich so- 
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ality, has a clear, fresh soprano voice of great range, brill- 
iancy, amplitude and flexibility, with a flutelike beauty of 
quality. Her enunciation is unusually distinct and her 
voice is well cultivated, its training apparently accentuat- 
ing its sweetness. Shc interprets with a subtle intelligence 
and a certain refinement of style that entitle her to be called 
an artist.” Of Miss Bierman’s work that paper said: “Miss 
Bierman possesses that rare treasure—a real contralto. 
Her voice is full, rich, appealingly sympathetic and of re- 
markakle warmth and resonance.” According to the Tay- 
lorville Courier, each is “endowed with a beautiful voice 
and a pronounced disposition to sing.” This paper stated 
further that “their vocalization goes on in ease and grace 
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MARGHEKi1A HAMILL, 
Soprano. 
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range. Her interpretation was re- 
markably beautiful.” The foregoing was taken from the 
Springfield State Journal, and the Meritas of that city 
declared that “Miss Hamill, a singer of charming person- 


prano voice, wide in 


as if nothing in the world were more natural. Miss Ham- 
ill’s singing has come to show great vocal and musical re- 
finement. Miss Bierman’s voice is found to be° one of 
great native beauty.” 
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PRIMA DONNA 


The Kansas City Times says:— 


COLORATURA 


“SHE HAS SINGING INTELLIGENCE.” 


The Kansas City Journal says :— 


“SHE IS SO THOROUGHLY AND YET SO UNAFFECTEDLY 
AMERICAN AND YET SO GENUINE AN ARTIST, ETC.” 


The Kansas City Post says:— 


“HIGH TONES CRYSTAL PURE AND STAGE PRESENCE 
BUOYANT, MISS MACBETH WAS A WINNING SOLOIST.” 


The Duluth Herald says: — 


“IT PROVED HER CAPABLE OF VIEING WITH THE GREATEST 


COLORATURA ARTISTS.” 


Some Recent Press Opinions :— 


MUSIC SEASON HAS AUSPICIOUS OPENING. 

The opening concert featured Miss Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura, and the ‘Tschaikowsky Fifth symphony. 
Miss Macbeth has been heard here in opera and 
oratorio and her appearance yesterday afternoon ad- 
ded materially to her artistic reputation. She is so 
thoroughly and yet so unaffectediy American and yet so 
genuine an artist that she richly merited the very sin- 
cere enthusiasm which greeted her yesterday. Her 
voice was heard to better advantage than on any pre- 
vious occasion and her arias, the “Charmant oiseau”’ of 
“The Pearl of Brazil’? and the encore, the familiar ‘“‘Ah, 
fors e lui,” were admirably selected as expository, as 
well as intrinsically artistic opportunities. 

There was, of course, the usual group of songs in 
Hnglish—-one more evidence of the growing popularity of 
the Mnglish languaje in this country. Concert programs 
are hardly considered complete in these progressive days 
without some modest numbers, well down toward the 
end, in the “uncouth’’ English and audiences no longer 
resent these tributes to the tongue of the land.—The 
Kansas City Journal, November 7, 1917. 


CHILDREN ENJOY CONCERT. 

The concert given to the children of the Duluth public 
schools by Miss Florence Macbeth and Miss Cordelia 
Paine under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale was 
an unqualified sucess judged by the great delight and 
appreciation shown by the youthful audience yesterday. 

The Auditorium was packed to its limit by restless 
boys and girls. At the first note silence fell instantan- 
eously upon them. After a few words of appreciation by 
Supt. Hoke, “The Star-Spangled Banner’’ was sung by 
the audience. Mrs. Floid Fuller was at the organ. Miss 
Paine next played the lovely “Peer Gynt Suite,’’ which 
called forth enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Florence Macbeth’s group of ten charming chil- 
dren’s songs, was a perfect gem musically, and executed 
as only so sure an artist could render such seeming ‘‘trifles 
light as air.’ It is almost invidious to make any choice, 
but “Slis Buttons Are Marked U. S.”’ (Carrie Jacobs Bond) 
could not fail to touch every heart, and brought tears 
to many eyes, as the artist sang the simple story that 
is being enacted in so many homes all over our broad 
land today. 

“The Turkey Dressing’’ appealed at once to the sense 
of humor inherent in the young: and “Baby Pulled the 
Pussy’s Tail’ evidently broueht a familiar idea to the 
mind. Everything was beautifully sung and left a warm 
place in the hearts of the audience for the lovely artist. 

Leschetizski’s ‘‘Toccatta,”’’ with its continual run 
against a rhythmic theme, was greatly enjoyed by the 
young people. Then after a few words from the presi- 
dent of the Matinee Musicale, Miss Paine played ‘The 
Doll’s Walse’’ as a preparation to the entrance of the 
mechanical singing doll upon the stage. Held lightly by 
a tall soldier, it mechanically stepped forward and began 
the aria from “Tales of Hoffman" (Offenbach). The 
amusing incidents when the mechanism had to be re- 
wound and the doll thus enabled to continue, were thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Needless to say, that Miss Macbeth as 
the little girl’s doll, in pink satin with curly hair was 
as satisfactory in both acting and singing, as she was 
in her previous work. A vote of thanks to the artists, 
Miss Macbeth, Miss Paine and Mrs. Bliss and also to 
Mrs. Stephen H. Jones for the use of the flags was 
given by the rising of the audience and enthusiastic 
waving of flags, the artists with Mrs. Sargent on the 
platform. “America’ was then sung and a most de- 
lightful afternoon brought to a close.—Duluth, Minn., 
Herald, September 27, 1917. 


OPENING SYMPHONY CONCERT PLEASES LARGE 
AUDIENCE. 
Western Girl Scores. 
The youthful Florence Macheth, a daughter of the 
Middle West, added the necssary touch of color and 
lightness with her coloratura soprano High tones crys- 


tal pure and stage presence buoyant, Miss Macbeth was 
a winning soloist. The applause was pronounced after 
the delicacy and grace of ‘‘Midsummer Lullaby,’ by Mac- 
Dowell, the American genius of song. 

Corresponding in beauty to the full program was an 
intermezzo, ‘Claire de Lune,”’ from the opera, ‘‘Werther,”’ 
by Massenet. Here some particularly beautiful passages 
played by Aage Skoenneman, the principal violoncello, 
and hy Heinrich Rittmeister, concert-master, were no- 
table. The flute also sang out sweetly in this number, 
althongh the full artistic ability of the new flutist, Mr 
Brown Schoenheit, was more to the fore in the obligato 
which he played for Miss Macbeth 


Aria Is Pleasing. 


This was an aria from the opera, ‘‘La Perle de Brazil,"’ 
by David It was the song of the charming bird, ‘‘Char- 
mant Oiseau.’ This gave the soprano opportunity for 
full exercise of her high note control and brought a 
floral gift and an encore. 

One of her best songs was “My Lover He Comes on 
a Skee,’’ a vivid, palpitating song of the snow-reaches 
and love She sang also a song-picture entitled, ‘‘Moon- 
light-Starlight,”’ by Gilberté.—Aansas City Post, Novem 
ber 7, 1917. 


FLORENCE MACBETH, GIFTED SOPRANO, THE 
SOLOIST. 


Yesterday's concert was one of those occasions that 
make lifelong friends for an organization. A well built 
program was the basic inspiration. When Mr. Busch 
elected to play the sombre music of Tschaikowsky, he 


was duly considering the youth and light vocal timbre 
of his soloist, Miss Florence Macbeth, who could be 


counted upon to brighten even a Slavic day. 
A Charming Soloist. 


David's “Thou Charming Bird” introduced a singer 
skilled in bravura, Miss Macbeth's high tones have puri- 
ty and lightness, the middle voice is rarely fine in quali- 
ty—quality that someone has described as ‘a gleam.” 
That technic and style are not all of her art is imme- 
diately seen. She has singing intelligence and the typi- 
cal Middle Western girl's spirit and poise, Of the latter 
she has accumulated much since her one other appear- 
ance in Kansas City more than three years ago, when 
she was the Gilda of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s performance of “Rigoletto.”’ She had the assist- 
ance of Brown Schoenheit, whose fluting suggests in 
skill and finish that of his famous teacher, Barrere. ‘Thou 
Charming Bird’’ was followed by another equally bril- 
liant aria, “Ah, fors’ e lui’ from “La Traviata,” the 
orchestra giving sympathetic support in both. 


A Delightful Song Group. 


The girlish singer was even more attractive to many 
in the songs—a ski song which she sang with real ski 
rhythm, a gentle lyric by MacDowell and a dazzling moon- 
light song by Gilberté, which might have been written 
for Miss Macbeth With all due respect to her more 
impressive numbers, the soprano did nothing finer than 
the little MacDowell song, with its fresh and limpid 
quality. 

“The Star Spangled Banner’ opened the program and 
Conductor Busch succeeded in putting into its famillar 
measures a new fervency.—Kansas City Times, Novem- 
ber 7, 1017. 








MANAGEMENT: 
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AS “LIBERTY.” 


FLORENCE MACBETH DELIGHTS LARGE AUDIENCE 
—PROGRAM PROVES RIGHT OF ARTIST TO 
HIGH PLACE IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 


Miss Macbeth is Charming. 


Miss Florence Macbeth is the very incarnation of 


youth and musik The memory of her charming pet 
sonality and her beautiful voice, will be a joy forever 
Her temperament has at command every possibility of 


changing mood. Her technical control and understand 
ing of art are astonishing in considering her delightful 
simplicity and unassuming manner 

Her first appearance was a complet« if 
entered before the program opened and in a_ spirited 
manner with clarion voice led off “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,”’ indicating her wish that the audience should 
join in repeating the refrain 

Miss Macbeth’s group opened with two dainty French 
songs, “L/oiseau bleu,’’ by Dalcroze, and ‘Tes yeux.”’ by 
Ruben, given with all the exquisite attention to detai! 
so characteristic of the French school. Two equally char 
acteristic songs in Old English style—quaint, tuneful 
ind demure—followed while Carpenter's lo a Young 
Gentleman” was humorously amusing and delightfully 
personified 


irprise, as al 


MacDowell's ‘Midsummer Lullaby,” ever charming 
gave another view of the versatility of the young artist 
and the two closing numbers of the group: ‘“‘My Lover 
He Comes On the Skee” (Clough-Leighter) and ‘‘Moon- 


light-Starlight’’ (Gilberté) brought out great dramatic 
powers. 

The Bell song from “Lakme” (Delibes) showed Miss 
Macbeth in another light It proved her capabie of vie- 
ing with the greatest coloratura artists in the execution 
of a most delicate and intricate bit of musical teehni« 
Every tone was perfect, true and clear, with bell-like 
exquisite resonance—the trills as liquid as in the throat 
of the nightingale and the highest tone of al] lingers like 
a faint breath of mountain air in the consciousness of 
the hearers 

Tc repeated recalls Miss Macbeth responded with the 
favorite Scotch ballads, “Annie Laurie’ and “Coming 
Through the ‘Rye’ and Tom Moore's well-known “Last 
Rose of Summer,” each enhanced by the charming in- 
terpretation given. 

Accompaniments by Carrie Zumbach Bliss added much 
to the enjoyment of the program.—Duluth, Minn Herald, 
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OPENING WEEK OF OPERA 
A TRIUMPH FOR CAMPANINI 


Raisa, Crimi, Rimini Score Heavily in “Isabeau’’—Galli-Curci Queen of the Song 
Realm—Muratore Again the Operatic Idol—Raisa as Aida Creates a Furore 
—Carolina Lazzari a Happy Find—Baklanoff a New Mephisto 


“Isabeau,” Monday Evening, November 12 


“Isabeau,” a dramatic legend in three parts by Pietro 
Mascagni, opened the seventh season of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association, on Monday evening, November 
1 A sold out house was on hand to witness the first 
verformance of the work in the United States. The name 
of Mascagni will continue to be associated with his “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” as the production of this new work 
cannot add to his reputation as composer. The libretto 
by Luigi Ilica is taken from the legend of Lady Godiva. 

In the first act, King Raimondo is surrounded by his 
court and awaits the arrival of princes who are coming 
to joust in the Lists of Courtesy. The victor is to win 
the hand of Isabeau, only heir of the King, who is dis- 
appointed because his daughter has not as yet chosen a 
husband to perpetuate his dynasty. Isabeau’s aversion to 
the opposite sex is due only to her belief that one should 
not marry a person one does not love. Her father, how- 
ever, commands her to lay aside her modesty and piety 
and to appear in the most becoming array, before his guests. 
[he herald announces the arrival of each prince, all of 
whom are rejected by Isabeau. Disappointed at the 
threatening failure to perpetuate his dynasty, the King 
places the town under martial laws, directing the people 
to go into mourning. Isabeau begs him to spare the 
people, declaring herself alone guilty of his displeasure 
lhe King commands her to expiate her disobedience and 
mortify her obstinate modesty by riding nude through the 
streets at midday, mounted upon a white horse. Although 
horrified, she consents in order to escape marriage with- 
out love and save the people from unmerited punishment. 

In the second act the townsmen agree that when Isa- 
heau goes forth for her ride of penance, all the doors and 
windows be barred and every one remain indoors, Any 
one who looks upon Isabeau at that time is to have his 
eyes put out. Isabeau enters, throws her cloak to her 
attendants, her hair forming a golden mantle about her, 
as she disappears into the city plaza clad in the legendary 
costume. A young protege of Isabeau, Folco, a dreamer 
and idealist rushes to the terrace and curses all respon- 
sible for the outrage perpetrated on his lady. As she 
passes, he pelts her with flowers. Denouncing his 
sacrilege in looking upon the nude Princess, the people 





clamor for his life. Isabeau returning from her ride is 
terrified. Folco calmly says: “I am ready to die.” 

In the last act Tsabeau finds out that she is in love with 
Foleo and she entreats him to flee. They pledge enternal 
devotion as the crowd enters, He is y Bteam out to a 


© Matzene, Chicago. 
FRANCESCO DADDI, 
Conductor of the Chicago Opera Association. 
whipping post and Isabeau falls in a faint, as the curtain 
drops. So much for the plot which in every way is excel- 
lent and could have inspired some other composers. It 
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might have been painted wonderfully by a Wagner or a 
Verdi. There is little action in “Isabeau.” The long 
duets, without the Wagnerian flow of melody are tedious. 
As was said in the telegram sent immediately after the 
premiere, while the songs of the last act were yet in the 
ears of the sender, Mascagni has written a long symphonic 
poem. In his “Isabeau” he has written few pages of great 
beauty. From the beginning, one expected a climax 
which never happened. The music is built up on a suc- 
cession of anti-climaxes which keep the expectancy of the 
hearer keen all through the evening, only to disappoint 
him at the end. Without the ride of the nude Isabeau, 
which by the way, is poorly depicted by Mascagni’s 
music, the opera would have failed miserably. As it was, 
it only excited the comment of those interested in the 
famous episode around which the plot revolves. 

Campanini, the general manager of the Chicago Opera 
Association had gathered a splendid cast, which added 
to the sumptuous scenery and superb lighting effects, 
made the performance meritorious in every respect. The 
orchestra and chorus under the very able and distin- 
guished leader, gave of their best and tried vehemently to 
make the music sound even better than Mascagni could 
have expected. 

Rosa Raisa covered herself with glory. She rose to 
great heights and her most sanguine admirers were sur- 
prised at the wonderful development made by this star 
in her art since the previous year. Her presentation of 
Isabeau was a masterpiece of acting. She sang the music 
with great beauty of tone, intelligence, with voice of 
splendid quality and quantity. She made a triumphal re- 
entree and had the public literally at her feet. 

Giulio Crimi was Folco. In every detail his conception 
of the part was superb. From his entrance in the first 
act to his last phrase in the last, he was a potent factor 
in the drama. He sang gloriously and shared easily first 
honors with Raisa and Campanini. Mr. Crimi is a greater 
artist this season and the successive Ovation he won on his 
return to the stage was in every way deserved. 

Giacomo Rimini was an excellent Raimondo which he 
imbued with his sonorous baritone and gave to the part. 
the dignity and majesty expected from this artist. Con- 
stantin Nicolay scored as Cornelius, the wicked Chancel- 
lor of the King. Nicolay could be an imminent actor if 
he were not a singer, as it is, he combined both arts ex- 
cellently. His facial expressions were characteristic of a 
mean, malicious evil-mjnded Chancellor. Besides, Nicolay 
was vocally, all that cotild be demanded. 

Alfred Maguenat in a part too small for his talent, 
gave to Faidet, a prominent place in the production, by 
the manner in which he sang and acted the role. Caro- 
lina Lazzari a new contralto, made a splendid impression 
as the old Giglietta. Special mention of praise is also due 
to Myrna Sharlow and Jeska Swartz, in the parts of 
Ermyngerde and Eirmyntrude. Stage managers, electri- 
cians and others, who were responsible for good ensemble, 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, November 22 
Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Greta Torpadie, Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Henry Eichheim and Sam Charles. Sonata recital. 
Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Pupils of Isadora Duncan. Afternoon. 
tre. 


Liberty Thea- 


Friday, November 23 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Paul Reimers. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall, 
Paulo Gruppe. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Biltmore Musicale—Kreisler, Namara, Kalna, Ganz, so- 
loists.. Morning. Hotel Biltmore. 
. Saturday, November 24 
Moses Boguslawski. Piano recital. Evening. 
Hall 
La Société des Instruments Anciens. 
Hall 
Fritz Kreisler. Afternoon, 
Pupils of Isadora Duncan. Morning. Liberty Theatre. 
Scandinavian Symphony. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Sunday, November 25 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Emilio de Gogorza. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall 
Ralph Lawton. Piano recital. 
Village Theatre. 
Monday, November 26 
Song recital. Afternoon, 


Aeolian 
Afternoon. Aeolian 


Carnegie Hall. 


Afternoon, Greenwich 


Clara -Clemens. Aeolian 


LEO 
ORNSTEIN 


At his first San Francisco appearance 


was recalled 
FIFTEEN TIMES 


Press and Public unanimously 
PRAISE HIM 


We have dates open for remainder of season 


Management : 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Sth Avenue, N.Y. 
Knabe Piano Used 














Aeolian Hall. 


Evening. 
Hotel 


Afternoon, 


Song recital, 


Oscar Seagle. 
Organ recital. 


Joseph Bonnet. 
Astor. 
Thibaud-Bauer. 


Theatre. 


Sonatas. Afternoon, Punch and Judy 
Tuesday, November 27 
Piano recital Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 


Chamber music. Evening. Aeolian 


Tina Lerner. 
Flonzaley Quartet. 


alt, 
Kitty Cheatham and E. Soller. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Wednesday, November 28 
Rudolph Reuter. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Hall. 


Aeolian 


Friday, November 30 


Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Gabrielle Gills. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Theodore von Hemert. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Yvette Guilbert. Afternoon, Theatre du Vieux Colom- 
bier. 

Saturday, December 1 

Afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

Evening. - Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday, December 2 

Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Aeolian 

ll 


Jascha Heifetz. 
Louis Graveure. 


all. 

Yvette Guilbert. Evening. Theatre du Vieux Colum- 
bier, 
Tuesday, December 4 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Wednesday, December 5 
Oratorio Society of New York. Evening. 

Hall. 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Sophie Braslau. 


Carnegie 


(Song Recital) 


Herald 

Mr. Graveure’s singing was His usually fine enunciation 
admirable in declamation. often was indistinct. 

World Evening Post 

His (Bryceson Treharne) Those (Mr. Treharne’s songs) 
songs showed understanding of seem too much like factory prod- 
the author's intent, originality ucts, very well made but lacking 
that often was daring in musi- individuality. 
cal construction. 


Louis Graveure 


Sun 


“Aida” (Metropolitan) 


World 
The new musical leader is 
not yet a great musician, 


Times 
Roberto Moranzoni made a 
distinctly favorable impression 
as a musician of ardent temper- 
ament, - 
World Times 
Caruso in his well-known role It cannot be said that Mr. 
of Radames, was vocally dra- Caruso was in his best voice. 
matic and his voice had lustre 
and beauty. 
merican 
(Headline) Golden Horseshoe 
Ablaze with Rich Gems and 
Gowns. 


Times 
(Headline) Society Much in 
Gray—Blaze of Jewels Dimmed 
by War. 


Tribune 
(Headline) Diamond Horse- 
shoe Less Brilliant, Gowns Less 
Gorgeous, Jewels Less Promi- 
inent. 


Sun 
(Headline) Golden Horseshoe 
Undimmed at Opera. 


American 
It is probably safe to say that He 
Caruso has seldom been in bet- este Aida’ quite so badly be- 
ter vocal condition of late than fore. Indeed, throughout the 
he is now. There was no evi- evening his singing was marked 
dence of undue effort in his by violence of style and an al- 
singing, no constriction of tone, most complete absence of finesse. 
no halting for breath. andl voice sounded worn and 
tired. 
Tribune Evening P 
Signor Caruso after the first He sang it ( iCeleste Aida’) 
act was in excellent voice. The badly. 
Nile scene in particular he gave 
with the supreme fervor and 
glory of tone which is his alone. 
Evening World 
Caruso as Rhadames poured 
forth his golden notes prodigally. 


Sun 
robably never sang “Ce- 


Evening Mail 
Caruso was about as far 
from od as he ever permits 
himself to 


Herald e 
Mr. Caruso at his best. : He was at first raucous and 
jerky. 
Evening World 

















Charles Cooper (Piano Recital) 


American 
Mr. Cooper is well provided 
technically. 
Herald 


He did not succeed in arous- 
ing much interest in the Bach 
number. 


Herald 
Several times inaccuracy spoiled 
the performance. 
Evening Mail 
His Bach was far from an 
academic exposition of musical 
mathematics, 


Philharmonic Society 


Times 

The performance of Brahms’ 
symphony was on the order of 
what Mr. Stransky has given it 
before, but perhaps still more 
wooden and uncomprehending. 

Evening Post 

Mr. Stransky and his players 
supplied an accompaniment 
which’ fitted the player’s fingers 
like a glove; an accompaniment 
of rare tenderness and sympa- 
thetic following. 


Evening World 
Mr. Stransky and the Phil- 
harmonic men gave the familiar 
rahms composition an earnest 
and an int g@ exp 





Tim 
It (Guiomar Novaes’ playing 
of the Chopin F minor concerto) 
would have made an even bet- 
ter effect if the accompaniment 
ad some of the same quality of 
nesse. 


Sun 
1? Muzio was a mediocre 
a. 


Evening Mail 
Claudia Muzio made an 
appealing Aida. 


Globe 
The smoothest and evenest 
singing of the occasion in a 
large part was that provided by 
Mrs. Matzenauer. 
Evening World 
Basil Ruysdael was imposing 
as the King. 
Evening Mail 
Basil Ruysdael wobbled in 
something akin to the Wag- 
nerian sme, 


Amato sang “with er and 
dramatic intensity. a 


Claudia Muzio looked, dressed, 
acted and sang the name part 
with distincti and all 

Globe 
Miss Muzio as Aida looked 
like a Hottentot who had dis- 
covered a New York department 
store basement and catuee that 
was what she acted like. 
Evening Mail 

Mme. ey gave 
occasional _— of the 
ious voice i at is hers. 


Tribune 
Mr. Ruysdael, despite his 
somewhat unkingly bearing . . . 





only 


glor- 


Herald 
Basil Ruysdael sang the part 
of the king sonorously. 

Evening Mail 


Amato is not yet in 
cal condition. : ont 
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should also be congratulated upon their personal efforts. 
which made the premiére of the season, an excellent per- 
formance. 


“Lucia,” Tuesday, November 13 


Mme. Galli-Curci made her reappearance this season in 
the title role in “Lucia.” Though a reviewer for this paper 
was on hand the following glowing tribute from Frederick 
Donaghey, the critic of the Chicago Tribune, is used as it 
expresses the consensus of opinion relative to the work 
of the great diva: 

As for Galli-Curci, her way with her employment was last sea- 
son’s way. hen she first sung Lucia in Chicago, less than a 
year ago, it was said that if anybody could make the part seem 
human she could. That again was the impression she left last night 
—of doing her best by the drama so long as there was drama 
to do by. But she again in the “Mad Scene” turned showman and 
gave the audience what it was there to hear. 

This was, as before, a matchless, impeccant exhibition of her 
canons art. Nobody else within memory has done it so well; and 
nobody else could possibly make it seem so well worth doing. That, 
in its most exquisite passage, it resolved itself into an exercise in 
diatonics is what Donizetti designed. Its loveliness was not only 
its excuse, but also the excuse for “Lucia” itself. 

She was cheered into repeating the cadenzas, and then, when 
the curtain fell on the scene, cheered into more recalls than were 
counted, The demonstration here had all the fervor of her biggest 
night of last season—that when she first sang J @ict. 

Crimi, in splendid form, imbued his part with a voice of 
great splendor, suavity and beauty of tone. His Edgardo 
was a great improvement over the one he presented last 
year and on this occasion he easily shared with Mme. 
Galli-Curci in the honors of the evening. Rimini was a 
handsome and well voiced Ashton, and the Raimondo of 
Vittorio Arimondi, the giant basso of the company, left 
nothing to be desired. Octave Dua played the part of 
Arturo comically, and Alma Peterson, a woman of wonder- 
ful statuesque form, constantly showed her back to the 
audience, as Alisa, a lady of the court. Giuseppe Sturani 
directed the old score as though-he liked it. 


“Aida,” Wednesday, November 14 
Rosa Raisa, who of late has been repeatedly called the 
greatest living dramatic soprano, lived up to her reputation 
last Wednesday evening by giving the best portrayal of the 





GIACOMO RIMINI, 
As Nelusco in “L’Africaine.” 


daughter of Amonasro seen or heard at the Auditorium. 
She easily dominated the performance from beginning to 
end and sang brilliantly at all times. The varied tones 
with which she colored her voice gave unalloyed pleasure 
to the ear. She sang with great fervor and dramatic in- 
sight and in the Nile scene rose to Olympian heights, 
awakening the full erithusiasm of the public, who would 
not allow the performance to proceed until the great diva 
consented to repeat the famous scene “O Patria Mia.” 
One could rhapsodize over Miss Raisa’s wonderful pres- 
entation of “Aida.” Not only did she sing the part with 
most telling effects, but acted it admirably, and her cos- 
tumes were a feast to the eye. Her presentation of Aida 
is a masterpiece and may be looked ‘upon by other so- 
pranos as an example well deserving imitation. Her tri- 
umph knew no limits and the various acclamations given 
her through the course of the evening were in every way 
justified. : 

Besides the appearance of Raisa in the title role, Cam- 
panini was at the conductor’s desk and under his guidance 
the opera was given a sterling reading and with the so- 
prano divided the honors of the night. A new tenor to 
Chicago, Leone Zinovieff, made his debut as Rhadames. 
He sang effectively but as an actor he fell short of the de- 
mands of the part. He sang the role agreeably, however, 
though his voice is somewhat light. Marie ruzan, an- 
other newcomer, made her first appearance as the Priestess, 
singing behind the stage in a most satisfactory manner the 
few bars written for the part. Two other debuts were 
effectuated on the same night—Giodano Paltrinieri, who 
gave a good account of himself as the Messenger, and 
Annetta Pelucchi, premiére danseuse. : 

Rimini, heard often as Amonasro, repeated his excellent 
characterization of the part which he sang superbly. 
James Goddard was the High Priest and Vittorio Ari- 
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mondi a sonorous King. The part of Amneris was en- 
trusted to Cyrena van Gordon, a real daughter of the 
Pharaohs, and beautiful to the eye. Vocally the part does 
not suit the young artist; it lies too low for her voice, as 
Miss van Gordon’s lower register is yearly weaker and 
weaker, while her upper has gained in beauty of tone and 
volume. A repetition of the opera will take place next 
Tuesday night. 


“Faust,” Thursday, November 15 


Gounod’s old score was the vehicle in which Lucien 
Muratore made his reappearance on the scene of his 
former triumph. Campanini surrounded his principal 
French tenor with a worthy cast, including Nellie Melba 





© Matzene. 


AMELITA GALLIL-CURCI, 
As Dinorah. 


as Marguerite, George Baklanoff as Mephisto, Alfred 
Maguenat as Valentine, Jeska Swartz as Siebel and Louise 
Berat as Martha. Mr. Muratore,-who has been heard often 
in the sympathetic role of Dr. Faust, won new laurels by the 
beauty of his voice and the superb manner in which he 
acted the part. He was in glorious form and rewarded his 
innumerable admirers by giving them a real treat and by 
singing better than ever the “Salut demeure,” an aria in 
which the great tenor excelled and which, as a matter of 
course, had to be repeated. 
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Melba shared easily in the success of the evening. 
Years have not taken away any of the former qualities of 
this excellent songstress. Her voice is as clear and as 
limpid, her breath control excellent, her diction perfect, 
and today her Marguerite is still the ne plus ultra of the 
operatic stage. She scored heavily and well deserved her 
success. 

Baklanoff's conception of Mephisto is not traditional 
He dressed and acted the part differently from any of his 
predecessors. His conception of the role has given rise 
to much comment, some favorable, others quite to the con- 
trary. To have the courage to bring new ideas in so well 
known a role stamps Baklanoff as a real artist, one who 
has studied a great deal and one who refuses to follow the 
beaten path of former operatic stars. Due to his diver- 
sion, “Faust,” a well worn opera, was made much more 
interesting. It may be that his Mephisto was not the one 
that Messrs. Gounod, Barbier and Carré had in mind and 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Ziegler Institute Lecture-Recital—Tonkiinstler Society 
Concert—Three Boice Pupils’ Dodings—Estelle 
Harris’ Five Engagements—Dickinson Lectures 
to Organists’ Guild—Modern Music Soci- 
ety’s Varied Program 


Linnie Love's Sayings—Sorrentino Suits Akron—South- 
land Singers’ Event November 26—Baldwin 
Features American Composers— 
“America,” by Rtibner 


(in November 14 the Ziegler Institute and friends en- 
joyed the fifth lecture-recital. The subject was “Carmen,” 
ind Mr. Gordon very ably demonstrated the characteris- 
tics of Bizet. Elfrieda Hansen and Arthur Greenleaf Bowes 
sang the Micaela and Don José duet with fine style. The 
Micaela air was sung in French by Gertrude Miller, of 
Omaha, who has a voice well suited to that part. Carmen 
was taken care of by Elizabeth Breneiser, of Reading, Pa. 

On November 21 an interesting demonstration of tone 
production was given at the institute by E. T. Paul, of 
Baltimore. The vocal quartet, which is coming more ‘and 
ito prominence and is called the Ziegler Quartet, 
gave a demonstration of perfect blending. ‘lhe members 
of the quartet are; Elfrieda Hansen, soprano; Florence 
Balmanno, contralte; Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor, and 
Arthur Henderson jones, baritone. The aim of this quar 
tet is the highest, i. e., to mean to the vocal world what the 
Kneisel and Flonzaley quartets mean in the string world. 
rhese young artists sing together every day, not alone to 
attain finished musicianship, but for the absolute blending 
in detail work. They have been invited to sing for Thomas 
I:dison, and expect to do extensive record work in the 
near future, 

On November 28 a lecture on “Aida,” with illustrations, 
is booked, and on December § students and friends of the 
institute will hear Jean Collignon, the Beigian baritone. All 
friends of the school and all students are cordially invited 


more 


Tonkiinstler Society Concert 


A program of interesting chamber music was performed 
at the last concert of the Tonkiinstler Society, Brooklyn, 
November 13. Richard Arnold, president, could point with 
pride to some of the unique features. A concertino for 
bassoon by David, played by Adolph Weiss, brought out 
the special advantages of this unusual solo instrument. A 
trio for oboe, clarinet and bassoon, consisting of works by 
Flegier and Pfeiffer, was melodious and well performed. 
he Oriental spirit and the bagpipe effect in one of the 
movements arrested attention. Walter Haan and G. O. 
Hornberger shared in Beethoven's sonata tor piano and 
cello, This was technically well played, and all of the music 
was listened to with attentive interest. 

The last musicale took place at the 
Hotel November 20 


Three Boice Pupils’ Doings 


Umberto Pisani gave an evening of his compositions on 
October 5 at 12 West Seventy-fifth street. Cornelia Hoelt- 
these numbers: “Visione,” “A Wild Rose,” 
“Ah, Love but a Day,” Gilberté; “A Requiem,” 
Sutter; “Rosebud,” La Forge. Mr. Pisani sang his own 
Vieni” and “Spring,” both of which were enjoyed, and 
Ellen Keller, violinist, played three numbers by the same 
They were all very musical compositions and 
beautifully rendered. Miss Hoezer’s voice was warm and 
sweet. Mr. Pisani is developing a fine tenor voice. Miss 
Keller is a fine violinist and did beautiful work in her 
numbers. 

Miss At Lea gave a recital in White Plains on November 
8, with Miss Boice at the piano. She was greatly enjoyed 
She does considerable work at camps for the soldiers. 

Walter Davis, of El Paso, Tex., sends clippings of con- 
cert appearances, with very favorable comment, 


Estelle Harris’ Five Engagements 


Harris, dramatic soprano, finds herself increas- 
ingly in demand for various concerts in and near the 
metropolis, At the rededication of the organ at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, of which she is solo soprano, she 
sang “O Divine Redeemer.” November 16 she was soloist 
at the evening affair of Naval Architects and Marine 


Waldorf-Astoria 


ver sang 
“Addio” and 


composer 


F stelle 
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Engineers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. On the same date she 
appeared in a group of songs before the Ohio Society. 
November 24 she will be soloist for the Press Club in the 
same auditorium. November 28 she will be heard in the 
Diet Kitchen affair at Aeolian Hall. The splendid soprano 
voice of this singer should be heard often. Few singers 
combine in them such intensity of expression, warmth of 
musical temperament and fascinating personality. 


Dickinson Lectures to Organists’ Guild 


Clarence Dickinson, M. A., Mus. Doc., A. G. O., gave a 
talk on the development of the organ, with lantern slide 
illustrations, for the gathering of the American Guild of 
Organists, Hotel McAlpin, November 29. Dr. Dickinson 
made this lecture entertaining and instructive. Refresh- 
ments were served and the social period much enjoyed. 
Members brought guests, and it is proposed to have more 
of such gatherings. 

Linnie Love’s Sayings 

True art tends to conceal art. 


Let beauty of toue be your ideal at all times. 
“Chi non lega non canta.” (He who does not bind does 


not sing.) : 
Every vocalist should be able to sing at sight; 
should be able to read music as one reads a book. 

Modern Music Society’s Varied Program 


The Modern Music Society, founded by Benjamin Lam- 
bord, Gilbert Elliott, Jr., president, gave a program of 


that is, 
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mot lern French music at its gathering, November 16. Paulo 
Gruppe, cellist. George Harris, tenor; Sandor Harmati, 
violinist, and Erno Rapee, pianist, shared in the program, 
which consisted ot works by Cesar Franck (violin sonata), 
Saint-Saens (cello sonata) and a group of Duparc songs. 
On November 23 the society will give an evening of mod- 
ern chamber music. 
Sorrentino Suits Akron 

Umberto Sorrentino, the popular tenor, recently sang in 
the home town of Evan Williams, Akron, Ohio. He was 
at once re-engaged for a December date. Three press 
notices registering his success in opera are herewith 
quoted : 


Sorrentino has a wonderful voice, 
a triumph last night as Edgard in 


He achieved 


and great talent. 
Florence. 


“Lucia.”’—Nazione, 


Signor Sorrentino achitved a splendid success; singing the part of 
most finished style.—L’Eclaire de Nice, France. 


Faust ir 


has a 
Mex- 


Tenor Sorrentino was Ernesto in ‘‘Don Pasquale."”” He 
great deal of temperament and a beautiful voice.—Imparcial, 
ico City. 


Southland Singers’ Event November 26 


The Southland Singers’ affair of November 26, Hotel 
Plaza, Emma A. Dambmann, president, will consist of a 
musicale and a dance. In this the following artists will 
appear: Gretchen Heidekland, Muriel Bliss, Grace K. Wes- 
terfield, Temple Black, Baby Aida Armand, the Misses 
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Bunola and Lois Kucker, Adele T. Giordano, Constant 
Veitch, Mrs. L. A. Chamberlain and Emma A. Dambmann. 
The chorus is hard at work under Raymond V. Nold, con- 
ductor, and is sure to give a good account of itself at the 
January 15 concert. 

Baldwin Features American Composers 


Professor Baldwin at every organ recital given by him 
in the beautiful hall of City College, features composers 
living in America. At his 572d recital, Felix Borowski, of 
Chicago, and James R. Gillette, of Macon, Ga., were rep- 
resented by works. November 18 Ernest H. Sheppard, 
of Laurel, Miss., was on the program. November 21 Mark 
Andrews, of Montclair, N. J., and Homer N. Bartlett, of 
New York, were represented. November 25 Edwin H. 
Lemare, of San Francisco, and Gordon Balch Nevin, of 
Boston, were also on the program. 

“America,” by Riibner 

“America,” by Dagmar de Corval Riibner, has recently 
been issued by Luckhardt & Belder. It is a rousing, patri- 
otic song, ranging from low E to high F, soprano clef. 
The harmony is interesting and the whole song effective. 
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During the week cf November 5 the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company made a visit to Detroit, presenting in all 
eight operas. The work of the company was notable in 
many respects. The stage settings were always adequate 
and the chorus possessed fresh voices and made itself felt 
as a necessary part of the development of the dramatic 
action, The principals were in the main excellent, some 
of them being unusually fine. There have been companies 
here with great artists in the cast, demanding exorbitant 
prices, that have given far less satisfactory performances. 
Among those who work received especial commendation 
were Mary Kaestner, Alice Homer, Marta Melis, Frances 
arene Luisa Darclee, Edvige Vaccari, Pietro de Biasi, 
Giuseppe Agostini, Angelo Antola, Manuel Salazar and 
Giralamo Ingar. 

Marcella Craft, as “guest” artist, sang Marguerite in 
“Faust” and Violetta in “La Traviata.” er lovely voice 
surmounted the vocal difficulties of the music with en- 
viable ease. Miss Craft had been heard here in recital, and 
at that time many expressed a desire to hear her in opera 
because of her dramatic interpretations. In the diverse 
roles she portrayed she proved her wonderful histrionic 
powers. Her work was sincere, consistent and convincing. 

One of the interesting things of the week was the num- 
ber of Italians that attended the performance. There were 
entire families present, and the children listened with inter- 
est and attention, while their elders were most discriminat- 
ing in their expressions of approval. 


John McCormack in Recital 


John McCormack appeared in James E. DeVoe’s Philhar- 
monic Course at the armory on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 12. There was the usual packed house and the usual 
ovation for the Irish tenor. The audience refused to leave 
until it had heard all the old favorites. The assisting artists 
were Andre Polah, violinist, who earned much applause 
for his own excellent work, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, 
whose musical background for the artist is always satis- 
factory. 

Anna Case and Reinald Werrenrath Heard 


On November 13 Anna Case and Reinald Werrenrath 
were presented in joint recital by the Central Concert 
Company at the Arcadia, and were greeted by an audience 
that filled every available seat. Miss Case’s clear soprano 
showed to especial advantage in the aria from Weber’s 
‘Der Freischitz,” though her singing of the “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Spross, which she sang as an encore, provoked 
a tumult of applause both for her and the composer, who 
accompanied her. Mr. Werrenrath is a good program 
maker, and, in addition to possessing a fine natural voice, 
he interprets well and pronounces his words in an intelli- 
gible manner. Besides the regular numbers on his pro- 
gram, he sang “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” for encores, and both were received enthu- 
siastically. Harry Spier proved an able assistant at the 
piano. 1 ae: Be 
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It has been said that war and strife are always an im- 
petus to the development of music, and apparently this is 
true in so far as Ann Arbor, Mich., is concerned. Since 
the invasion of Belgium more than ‘three years ago, Ann 
Arbor has been conspicuous for the active part which it 
has played in the work of relief in many directions. Along 
with all this, which has kept one and all busy and inter- 
ested, the musical activity has continually grown and de- 
veloped. 

University School of Music Activities 

During the summer, the University School of Music 
building was completely remodeled and _ conveniently 
arranged. Teaching studios, practice studios, waiting 
rooms, and reoms tor administrative and social purposes, 
all well equipped for their respective needs, are being used 
by the large number of students in attendance. In fact, 
the enrollment has never been better. There are advanced 
students from every section of the country, and in many 
cases the classes of the heads of departments are filled to 
overflowing, with many students on the waiting list. The 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


historical and theoretical departments especially. have been 
amplified and strengthened. 

The University Choral Union, which is ordinarily lim- 
ited to 300 voices, has been augmented to 350 this year. 
Never have there been more applications received by the 
University Symphony Orchestra, and instead of searching 
for those capable of playing the rarer instruments, Mr. 
Lockwood, the conductor, has had to devote his time to 
selecting the most capable among the numerous applicants. 

The faculty concert series, given in Hill Auditorium in 
the afternoon, is attracting audiences of several thousand. 
At the first concert, given October 18, the following artists 
appeared: Albert Lockwood, head of the piano depart- 
ment; James Hamilton, member of the vocal faculty, and 
Samuel P. Lockwood, head of the violin department, while 
at the concert November 1, Mrs. George B. Rhead, mem- 
ber of the piano faculty, and S. P. Lockwood, head of the 
violin department, were heard in César Franck’s A major 
sonata, and Ada Grace Johnson, member of the vocal 
faculty, appeared in a song group. 

Galli-Curci Sings to Crowded Auditorium 


The Choral Union and May Festival series was opened 
October 11, when Amelita Galli-Curci rendered a delight- 
ful program before ar audience of 5,000, which packed the 
auditorium. She was in excellent voice and her charming 
and genial personality, combined with her wonderful art, 
more than justified the high expectations of the music 
lovers, who had been looking forward to her coming with 
keen anticipation. 

Other Musical News 


Other musical organizations in the city have also received 
a strong impetus. The Woman’s Musical Club, with a 
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membership of several hundred, has planned a series of ° 


recitals and musical events for the year. The University 
of Michigan band, under the direction of Wilford Wilson 
and the management of Prof. J. R. Brumm, is a splendid 
organization, which even at this early date in the college 
year has won the admiration of all. The University Glee 
and Mandolin clubs, under the direction of Theodore Har- 
rison and Earl V. Moore, respectively, have also been 
organized, and report an unusual amount of interesting 
and lively material. Tours are being planned to the Far 
West during the holiday vacation. 


C. C. Washburn’s Engagements 


Charles C. Washburn, pra a the voice department at 
the Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn., is in great 
demand this winter for recitals in the central eastern part 
of this country. Last week he sang in Cleveland and Grand 
Rapids, filling an engagement at the School of Art in the 
former city and with the St. Cecilia Club in the latter 
place. 


Max Karger a Movie Magnate 


Max Karger, formerly a concert violinist and later a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, now 
is a partner in the “Big Three” moving picture company 
He abandoned music a dozen years ago, and since then 
has been a salesman, promoter, and Wall Street operator. 
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Marie Rappold in Milwaukee 





Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, sang 
in Milwaukee on October 29 to a crowded audience at the 
Pabst Theatre. The concert was the first in the course ar- 
ranged by Mr. Koebner and augured well for the remainder 
of the season. The program was a varied one. 
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AMUELS 








The Standing of 
the Artist — 


Homer Samuels, accompanist 
to Galli-Curci, needs no intro- 
duction to the patrons of music 
in America. frie appearances 
with the great coloratura 
soprano have contributed in no 
small degree to the popularity 
of that “idol of the music- 
loving public.” 








Apart from his ability to sym- 
phonize his instrument to the 
rich, mellow tones of the 
singer, moulding the whole into 
an unisonant production of rare 
charm and surpassing beauty, 
Mr. Samuels is an interpretive 





musician of note and ever-grow- 
ing power with audiences o: 
appreciation, 








Lends weight to what 
he says 


Watson-Marshall Piano Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Watson: 

The A. B. Chase baby-grand which 
I purchased from you three years ago 
has proven such a real and lasting 
pleasure that I feel it my duty to let 
you know it. 

I find that it meets the most exact- 
ing demands and satisfies in every way. 

With best wishes, I am 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 22nd, 1917 | 











Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HOMER SAMUELS 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


Frances Alda, Soprano 


Artistic in every detail was the recital which was given 
cn Tuesday evening, November 13, by Frances Alda, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at Carnegie 
Hall, Not only did Mme. Alda give of her best—and a 
best which places ner among the foremost singers of the 
day—but a suitable background was provided in the beauti- 
ful green palms, which made the great barren stage seem 
a veritable bower and Mme. Alda a picture which delighted 
both eye and ear, It was a war fund recital for the benefit 
of Le Bien-Etre du Blesse and the poor and sick children 
of the American soldiers, and a large and fashionable audi- 
ence was in attendance 

Mme, Alda’s beautiful voice, rich with a lucious quality 
peculiarly its own, has seldom been heard to better advapt- 
age. She possesses that rare gift of instinctive interpre- 
tative ability, and whether it was an aria from Handel's 
‘Judas Maccabaeus,” “Come Ever Smiling Liberty,” which 
opened her program or a folksong, she sang the number 
with an artistic delivery that held a distinct personal appeal 
for each of her auditors. in addition to the Handel num- 
ber, her first group included two arrangements by Frank 
La Forge, her accompanist, marked “first time,” These 
were “Peiature du Menuet” (old French) and “Strephon” 
(old English), the remaining number of this group being 
“Je ne Suis Qu'une Bergere,” by Philidor. Two initial 
performances likewise marked her second group, “Jag 
lefver,” a Swedish song, by Merikanto, and “Ne vier mnie 
drug” of Rachmaninoff. The Finnish “Kektolaulu” of 
Jarnefeldt, Rubinstein’s “The Dream,” and another Rach 
maninofi song, “Eti letnia notchi,” completed her second 
group, Especially enjoyable was her third or French 
group consisting of “Fantoches,” Debussy; “Noel des 
Enfants,” Debussy, and three songs of Fourdrain, “Le 
Papillon,” “La belle au bois dormant” and “Chanson 
Norvegienne.” Clothed with a terrible reality was the 
prayer of the little French children, to which Debussy has 
given a thoroughly appropriate setting. This same feeling 
gripped one while listening to Mme. Alda’s dramatic inter- 
pretation of May Hartmann’s “Somewhere in France,’ 
which had to be repeated. This number, together with the 
other four which made up her final group, was written 
for and dedicated to Mme, Alda. The others were 
“Through Lonely Gardens,” Mischa Elman; “Sleep Song,” 
Frank la Forge; “A Sanctuary, “Frank la Forge; and 
“When I Go Alone,” Buzzi-Peccia. Especially fine was 
La Forge’s “Sanctuary,” which had to be repeated and the 
final number by Buzzi-Peccia 

Many and beautiful floral tributes and recalls without 
number testified to the enjoyment of Mme. Alda’s hearers, 
and the singer was most gracious in regard to encores, 
among which were, “An Open Sccret,” R. Huntington 
Woodman and the stirring “Marscillaise.” 

It is scarcely necessary to comment upon the splendid 
accompaniments which were furnished by Frank la Forge, 
for this artist is equaled by few pianists of the day. Vlay- 
ing entirely without the aid of notes, he maintains the 
spirit. of spontaneity which pervades Mme. Alda’s singing, 
giving the finishing touch to an altogether delightful recital, 


New York Chamber Music Society 


On Tuesday evening, November 13, the New York 
Chamber Music Society gave its first concert of the season 
at Aeolian Hall. Under the able direction of Carolyn 
Beebe, this organization has assumed a distinct place in 
the musical life of the metropolis, its excellent ensemble, 
the unique nature of its programs making it noteworthy 
even in a city as crowded with musical offerings as New 
York. The program on this occasion was no exception to 
the rule. From the opening number, the Mozart FE flat 
quintet for violin, two violas, cello and horn, throughout 
the entire evening, the society held the undivided attention 
of a discriminating audience. There were two numbers 
which, according to the program, had not been previously 
performed in this city. These were Vincent d’Indy’s trio 
in B flat for piano, clarinet and cello, and Theodore Du- 
bois’ “Deux Pieces en Forme Canonique,” for oboe and 
cello. The other number on the program was Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “Kammersymphonie” in B flat for piano, two vio- 
lins, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn. These numbers to be given the proper interpre- 
tation must of necessity be rendered in a highly artistic 
fashion. But that the New York Chamber Music Society 
is able to accomplish this was amply demonstrated to the 
manifest delight of all present. 


Moses Boguslawski, Pianist 


Last winter Moses Boguslawski came to New York from 
Kansas City and won our critics and his New York 
hearers generally with his refined, musicianly, and poetical 
piano playing. It is no wonder, therefore, that his success 
brought the young artist again to the metropolis. This 
season he returned for two recitals, the first of which he 
wave at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, November 13, 
and the second is to follow at the same place on Novem- 
ber 24 

For his appearance last week, Boguslawski had chosen 
an unconventional program, and a very large audience was 
on hand to hear him interpret it. The first number, 
Weber’s sonata, op. 30, was a welcome relief from the 
Beethoven and Chopin works in that form with which we 
have been done to death by most of the pianists for many 
seasons past. As Boguslawski is not a pounder or a 
swashbuckler on the piano, the lovely romanticism of the 
Weber pages found understanding and soothing exposition 
from him. His technic was finely chiseled, his tone deli- 
cately tinted, and his phrasing polished. 


The Schumann “Kinderscenen,” that marvelously tender 
and appealing set of little pieces, also represented music 
eminently fitted for the Boguslawski repertoire. He put 
sincere feeling and a high order of imaginativeness into 
his renderings. A player of lesser gifts never could hope 
to perform these morceaux at one sitting without generat- 
ing an atmosphere of monotony. 

Short works by Rubinstein, Brockway, Schubert and 
Gabrilowitsch preceded another uncommon feat, the deliv- 
ery of six Liszt arrangements of Paganini caprices Sel- 
dom heard because of their difficulty, these transcriptions 
by Liszt rank with the best of his output in that form. 
They are not mercly technical exercises, but tone poems 
of remarkable variety and charm. To Boguslawski their 
exposition evidently a labor of love, for he put into them 
a large degree of zeal and an unmistakable air of convic- 
tion, He set forth admirably the many melodic and har- 
monic beauties of the caprices and he did so with an 
impressive display of tonal and technical resourcefulness. 
The final number of the six was a set of variations on 
caprice No. 24, and it was exactly as difficult and scintillat- 
ing as when the piece forms the climax of a Spalding, 
Kreisler or Brown recital. 

Boguslawski’s unaffected and modest manner of per- 
formance adds greatly to the weight of his deeds on the 
platform. He was tecalled again and again, and himself 
and his playing seemed to be taken to the hearts of his 
hearers. When the present writer left Aeolian Hall, Bogus- 
lawski was beginning with Rubinstein’s staccato etude 
what evidently was destined to be a long list of encores, 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


New York Philharmonic Society 


Liszt’s long and thin spun “Dante” symphony filled 


the second half of the New York Philharmonic Society's * 


program of the concerts on Thursday evening and Fri- 
day afternoon, November 15 and 16, in Carnegie Hall. 
Like the poem of Dante, it is best in the “Inferno” sec- 
tion. “Paradise” is always tiresome on the stage and 
concert platform, with the exception of Gluck’s “Fields 
of the Blest” in “Orfeo.” Liszt's long passages of solos 
for various instruments served the double purpose of 
showing that every man was doing his bit, and that the 
units of which the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
is composed are first class musicians and executants, If 
a generous donator to the society had not requested 
Liszt it is more than likely that fewer of Liszt's 
loosely constructed and uneven works in larger forms 
would find their way to Philharmonic programs.  EI- 
gar’s “Enigma” variations, the best orchestral work of 
the composer, by the way, was received with tumultu- 
ous applause, partly for the composition and partly for 
the excellence of the performance. 

Josef Stransky’s reading of Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
overture lacked dramatic power. Weber without a swing 
and dash is not Weber, no matter how much poetry and 
fine orchestral tone shading there is in the performance. 
Elgar’s work was the better for a treatment that ill suit- 
ed Weber. 

Helen Stanley was attractive enough to please a deaf 
audience, and she sang well enough to captivate a blind 
one. Mendelssohn’s “Infelice” aria is not sung to death, 
probably because it is dead already. The singer lent it 
the breath of life for a few moments of resuscitation and 
let her hearers hear what charmed an easy going gen- 
eration of concert goers nearly a century ago. De- 
bussy’s early song from “The Prodigal Son” was more 
in the manner of modern music. Both songs were ad- 
mirably sung. Helen Stanley sang the solo part in the 
“Dante” symphony, in which hybrid work a chorus of 
women's voices under the direction of Louis Koem- 
menich was heard to the advantage of the symphony. 
The vocal parts of the Liszt score, however, do not 
show off the voices to the best advantage. Perhaps the 
“Dante” symphony-fantasy-cantata would have gained 
more applause if it had not been preceded by so much 
music of greater variety. 


Arthur Alexander, Tenor 


Unique is an overworked word, but it can truly be ap- 
plied to such an art as that of Arthur Alexander, tenor, 
who gave his first New York recital of the season at Aeo- 
lian Hall last Thursday afternoon. In these days of spe- 
cialization, it is rare to find an artist who is equally pro- 
ficient in two branches of music. Mr, Alexander is the 
only artist of importance now before the public who con- 
fines himself to self accompanied recitals, and when he 
is singing so difficult a modern number as, for instance, 
Strauss’ “Heimliche Afforderung,” it is hard to know 
which to admire most, the finished art of his vocal in- 
terpretation or the excellence of his piano playing. Mr. 
Alexander’s program—carefully selected and well balanced, 
as ever—embraced an early italian group, a group of 
German Lieder, including Schumann, Brahms, and_ the 
Strauss song mentioned above; a French group, and a final 
group of American songs. ‘The French group was espe- 
cially good, both in its choice and interpretation, and in- 
cluded “Le Soir,” Faure; “La Procession” and “Mariage 
des Roses,” César Franck; “I! pleure dans mon cceur,” 
Debussy; “Mandoline,” Dupont; and “Le Plongeur.” 
Widor; with which might be reckoned Duparc’s “Extase,” 
given as an encore. In the American group a new song 
by Charles Bennett, still in manuscript, “The Sea Gypsy,” 
caught the listener’s fancy with its dashing measures, and 
had to be repeated, as were several other of the program 
numbers in answer to hearty applause, which also called 
upon the recitalist for an added number after each group. 

Mr. Alexander’s is an art which refines and illuminates 
any song which he sings. This was again illustrated 
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Thursday throughout the program, but particularly in such 
a number as César Franck’s exquisite ‘La Procession,” a 
song which is distinctly caviar to the general, but which, 
in Mr. Alexander’s interpretation, made a marked impres- 
sion on his audience. He was in good and constantly im- 
proving voice, notwithstanding a cold. Listening to Mr. 
Alexander in recital makes one wish that more singers 
would take pains to acquire so thorough a_ musical equip- 
ment as he has. There is a satisfaction in hearing him 
which comes not from voice alone nor from interpreta- 
tion, vocal or instrumental, but from the consciousness of 
having been present at the complete manifestation of a 
very high forma of musical art. 


Mary Jordan, Contralto 


Without doubt one of the most popular metropolitan 
singers is Mary Jordan, contralto, who gave her annual 
New York recital on Thursday evening, November 15, 
at Aeolian Hall. In a program made up of French, 
Hebrew, Russian and English songs, Miss Jordan was 
given ample opportunity to display the remarkable 
beauty of her voice and the consummate art which in- 
variably marks her work. Her opening group was in 
French and included “I! pleut des petales de fleurs,” 
Rhene-Baton; “Les Papillons,’ D’Ambrosio; “Marins 
d'Islande,” “Les Petites Communiants,” and “Che- 
vauchee Cosaaue,” Fourdrain. An earnest student, Miss 
Jordan’s interpretations bore a charm peculiarly her 
own—a charm which never failed throughout the entire 
evening. Two little Russian songs, Moussorgsky’s “Chant 
Juif” and two arrangements of old Hebrew songs by 
Paul Martineau, made up her second group. A group 
of “Negro Spirituals,” arranged by Harry T. Burleigh, 
proved to be particularly well suited to Miss Jordan’s 
style, and the rich arid sympathetic timbre of her voice. 
It was a happy thought to make such an addition to her 
program, and one which her audience thoroughly en- 
joyed. She is to be commended also upon her choice 
of American songs. . These included Burleigh’s “The 
Sailor’s Wife,” Stephen Foster’s “Suwanee River,” 
Marion Bauer's “The Last Word,” Fay Foster's “Dusk 
in June,’ which is dedicated to Miss Jordan, and “Come 
Up, Come in With Streamers,” by Carl Deis, who was 
Miss Jordan’s accompanist. These last two numbers 
scored so markedly with the audience that Miss Jordan 
graciously consented to repeat them. Miss Jordan has 
a wide following in musical circles, a large and enthusi- 
astic audience testifying to its enjoyment by prolonged 
applause. 


New York Symphony, Jascha Heifetz, Soloist 


The third Thursday afternoon subscription concert of 
the New York Symphony Society took place on November 
15 at Carnegie Hall, with Jascha Heifetz as soloist. 

The orchestra repeated Dubois’ “Symphonie Francaise” 
(heard shortly betore from the same organization) and 
again gave it a smooth and euphonious reading under the 
Walter Damrosch baton. It is a pleasant and well made, 
but not a great nor even a very important, work. War 
reasons probably prompt its performance at this time. The 
orchestra gave also an animated and well rounded reading 
of Georg Schumann’s slightly scholastic variations and 
double fugue on a “Merry Theme.” 

Jascha Heifetz was heard in Bruch’s D minor concerto 
and duplicated the sensational success achieved at his re- 
cital debut. This youth is a phenomenal artist—-phenomenal 
in musicianship, in repose, in mastery of bow and finger 
technic, in plasticity of phrasing, in beauty and manipula- 
tion of tonal effects. He made every note of the sober 
Bruch work take on vitality and throbbing interest. The 
smoothness and absolute perfection of his playing and the 
air of sincerity and even of nobility which enveloped his 
treatment of every phrase moved his hearers profoundly 
and generated the impression to be read on every face in 
Carnegie Hall that Heifetz’ listeners were experiencing 
the revelation of a supreme master of his instrument. The 
applause was deafening and insistent, but was received by 
Heifetz with the same quiet deference and dignity that 
marked his behaviour at his first appearance here. He 
politely declined to add an encore. 

The Thursday program was repeated on Sunday after- 
noon except that the symphony was the Beethoven fifth. 
Its performance was not as good as that given by the same 
orchestra at its first concert this season. Mr. Damrosch 
invariably takes the slow movement too slowly and Sun- 
day it dragged more than usual. Heifetz was—Heifetz 
again. It is enough to say. The afternoon was interrupted 
by a short speech from Mr. Damrosch, who made an ap- 
peal for abandoned musical instruments of all sorts to be 
sent to the boys in camp or in France. Any sent care of 
the New York Svmphony Society, Aeolian Hall, will be 
forwarded. He also explained that the gross receipts of 
the afternoon’s concert would be donated to the Y. M. 
C. A. War Fund, the president of the society having un- 
dertaken personally to pay the expenses of the concert. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Edyth Jeanne, Contralto 


Edyth Jeanne, contralto, made her debut in a song-re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
November 16, before a good sizéd audience. Miss Jeanne, 
who possesses a voice of rare beauty and timber, was heard 
in Italian, French, German and English songs. She opened 
the program with “L’Abborita Rivale” from “Aida,” and 
at once had the audience under her spe'l. Her other num- 
hers were: “Der Lindenbaum,” Schubert; two Strauss 
songs, “Allerseelen” and “Caecelie” ; “Romance,” Debussy ; 
“Simple Aveu,” Thome; nnais tu,” Thomas; two 
American folksongs, “Nellie Was a Lady” and “Old Ken- 
tucky Home ;” “Should He Upbraid,’ Old English; “The 
Fields o’ Ballyclare,” Turner-Maley; “Life’s Paradise,” 
Mary Helen Brown, and two Shelly songs, “The Song of 
the Sweep” and ‘The Minstrel Boy,” which she sang with 
much warmth and beautiful tone color. In addition to 
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this, her diction in all the four languages represented was 
most perfect. 

Harry Rowe Shelley’s accompaniments were highly 
artistic. s 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Modest Altschuler conducted the organization known as 
the Russian Symphony Society through a program of 
various works from the land of the Czar, subsequently of 
Kerensky and recently of the gentle Bolsheviki. To the 
audience however the music was just plain Russian with- 
out any of the finer political distinctions of the turbulent 
present. The first appearance in America of the Russian 
pianist, Tamara Lubimova, deserves more than a passing 
mention, for the newcomer has the three important T’s 
of the pianist: Tone, technic, temperament. There were 
recalls and other visible signs of enthusiasm after 
the performance of Liapounoff’s second piano con- 
certo, as thoroughly Russian a work as any concert 
number written by a trained musician. Liapounoff was 
appointed by a geographical society to make permanent 
records of as many folksongs of his native land as he could 
find. Not only was he considered qualified for the task, 
but the task itself was of a nature to instruct him thor- 
oughly in the real Russian style such as it was before the 
powerful influence of German music, especially Schumann s, 
made itself felt. He is moreover a fine pianist and has 
written some very brilliant and exceedingly difficult studies 
for the instrument. His concerto shows his skill as a piano 
writer and his scholarship as a Russian musician, 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, one of the most dazzling and clever 
masters of orchestration known to the musical world, was 
represented by his “Mlada,” which has been heard in New 
York before and is likely to be heard again. Glazounow’s 
“Allied Hymns” had a passing interest at any rate. It will 
probably follow Reethoven’s “Battle Symphony” into obliv- 
ion when the war is finished. Beethoven beat the big bass 
drum and banged away at “God Save the King” to cele- 
brate the Waterlooing of Napoleon. What Glazounow’s 
“Allied Hymns” celebrate is not quite clear at present since 
the Russian bear has become a lamb yoked with the lion 
and the fighting cock of France. Theeplaying of the or- 
chestra was not always all that orchestral playing should 
be, but it was good enough, technically, and sufficiently 
enthusiastic. 

There was an audience of generous proportions, con- 
taining many Americans as well as real and synthetic Rus- 
sians. The complete program was as follows: Symphonic 
picture, “Hyrcus Nocturnus,” Vassilenko; third act from 
the opera-ballet “Mlada,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “The Dance 
of the Goat-Footed Sylvans,” Satz; second piano concerto 
(Mme. Lubimova and orchestra), Liapounoff; paraphrase, 
“The Allied Hymns,” Glazounow, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Percy Grainger, Pianist 

A large and enthusiastic audience assembled at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 17, to hear Percy 
Grainger, the pianist-composer, in a concert for the 
benefit of the Manassas Industrial School, Manassas, 
Va. This was Mr. Grainger’s first recital appearance 
here this season, and when he walked on to the stage 
clad in his army band uniform, he was greeted by a 
storm of applause, which was renewed at each pause in 
the program subsequently played. For his first number 
the popular Australian performed admirably the piano 
arrangement of the Bach-Liszt fantasia and fugue in G 
minor for organ, a composition of majestic breadth and 
sweep. This was followed by two selections from 
Grieg, “Kulok” (cattle call) and a folksong from “The 
Valders District,” melodic little pieces which gained 
effect through the player's poetic powers of expression; 
Debussy’s exquisite, if somewhat overworked, “Reflets 
dans l'eau,” and two brilliant numbers from Chopin, 
prelude in A flat and polonaise in the same key. Schu- 
mann’s seldom heard and beautiful sonata in G minor 
occupied third place in the program grouping. This 
work was performed in a really masterful manner, dis- 
playing a resourceful technic and a sympathetic insight 
which justly aroused the listeners’ enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch. The final group included Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s quaint little composition, “The Whippoorwill,” 
and three pieces by Grainger himself, as follows: “One 
More Day, My John”; lullaby, from “Tribute to Foster,” 
and paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s “Flower Waltz,” 
from the “Nutcracker’s Suite.” 

Mr. Grainger, who was in his best form, has seldom 
been heard to better advantage than on this occasion. 
His audience recalled him repeatedly, and during the 
course of the program and at its conclusion encores 
were added, including several delightful compositions 
from the artist's own pen. Mr. Grainger is now on 
furlough from his post as saxophone player in a band 
section of the United States army. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18 





John McCormack, Tenor 


At the Hippodrome, Sunday night, John McCormack ap- 
peared in recital, singing three Handel arias, a group of 
German songs-—in English—a group of Irish folksongs, 
and a group of American songs. These were his pro- 
gram. After each group there followed, as usual, two or 
three encores, those favorite numbers which are associatea 
with McCormack as closely and exclusively as black with 
white. 

It was the first time the present writer had chanced to 
hear Mr. McCormack in recital for two seasons. He was 
in superb voice last night, and in the intervening time his 
art has been broadened and refined. Those who think of 
him only as the singer of Irish songs and English ballads, 
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are respectfully invited to consider so rounded, finished 
and perfect a bit of art as his singing last evening of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Ah! Love, but a Day”—a splendid 
song, incidentally ; or the magnificent rendering of Brahms’ 
“The Message.” John McCormack it is who has proved 
that it is possible to sing the songs of other countries in 
English without loss of effect. He is particular to seek 
out the best translations and then to sing them in the best 
possible manner. Any other singer who follows Mr, Mc- 
Cormack’s methods can achieve similar results, according 
to his or her ability. The trouble is, that most singers 
do not take Mr. McCormack’s pains with a translated text. 
Every word is made distinct and every nuance of the 
music carefully brought out, the result being that, even 
to those to whom the songs are familiar in their original 
form, there is absolutely no loss of effect. 

Incidentally this perfection of diction carries with it its 
own reward. No one single thing has done more to make 
John McCormack the universal favorite that he is. Never 
does the listener have to depend on the beauty of the 
voice alone to furnish him enjoyment. None but the stone 
deaf could fail to hear and understand every word Mr 
McCormack sings. 

There was once more an audience that literally packed 
the huge Hippodrome. The great house has 5,274 seats 
Every one of them had somebody in it, and there were as 
many hundred more upon chairs on the immense stage as 
there was room for. It was an audience that did not 
ehesitate to show its love for everything Mr. McCormack 
did and that remained until the last note of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” the inspiring patriotic song which 
the tenor gave as a final encore and which was greeted 
with a great burst of cheering from all over the house. 

Andre Polah, the assisting violinist, is an artist of very 
high rank. He appeared three times, playing the Men 
delssohn concerto for his second number, and each time 
was recalled by the audience, which demanded an extra 
number. Edwin Schneider accompanied both artists. as 
usual. His own song, “The Cave,” sung by Mr. McCor 
mack, earned him hearty and long continued applause. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist 


On Sunday afternoon, November 18 Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the Russian pianist, who is as highly esteemed 
in Germany and England as he is in the United States, 
gave a recital of Russian music. The program was as 
varied as possible within the bounds of modern Russian 
music, and very little, if any, of it was caviare to the 
general public. At least the applause gave no indica- 
tion of lack of interest in the large audience that greeted 
the popular pianist. ‘ 

Two sonatas of considerable length and_brilliancy 
gave weight to a program that would otherwise have 
been light. Certainly the B flat minor sonata by Glazu- 
now and the fifth sonata by Scriabine provided all the 
harmonic variety of highly spiced fare that the most 

(Continued on page 31.) 






































LEADING ITALIAN TENOR CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION : 
SCORED REMARKABLE TRI- : 
UMPH ON OPENING NIGHT OF : 
: OPERA SEASON IN CREATION : 
OF FOLCO IN MASCAGNI’S : 
“ISABEAU.”. DUPLICATED HIS : 
SPLENDID SUCCESS ON FOLLOW- 
pea ING NIGHT AS EDGARDO TO : 
THE LUCIA OF GALLI-CURCI. i 
: PRESS NOTICES WILL APPEAR : 
- NEXT WEEK : 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ASTOLFO PESCIA’S MUSICALE Keith Walseman, Miss Buccini, M. B. Schwaab, Mrs. 
Black, Miss K. A. Meloni and many others, 
Astolfo Pescia, the well aie vocal maestro, gave a m5 Ra i 
lelightful musicale and reception at his residence studio, Sittig Trio Plays to Big Audiences 
4 West Seventy-fifth street, New York, on Wednesday 
ening, November 14. The large and attractive parlors The Sittig Trio appeared at the Globe Club concert on 
imed a festive appearance, Signor Pescia and his wife Sunday, November 11, at De Witt Clinton High School, 
cing most charming hosts New York, before a capacity audience. The artistic play- 
rhe musical program was opened by Olga Carrara- ing of this wonderful ensemble of father, son and daughter 
cia, who charmed her hearers with her artistic singing. was the sensation of the ‘afternoon. Encores were de- 
numbers were “Suicidio,” from La Gioconda,” and manded after the solo numbers. 
ce,” by Martin. Signor Bocca-Fusco, an artist-pupil On Saturday evening, November 10, the trio gave a de- 
r Pescia, was the recipient of much well deserved lightful recital in Stapleton, S. I. 
after rendering the monologue from “Andrea . Weal 
The work of this artist-pupil was admirable, 
iin revealed convincing results of Signor Pescia’s 
Mme. Quiutero played Chopin's “Fantasia Im 
’ brilliantly. Mr. and Mrs. Mauro-Cottone played The Chicago Singverein, recognizing that with German 
ia for piano (four hands) from Verdi's “Otello.” opera out of the repertoire there will be no opportunity af- 
Votichenko 1:endered with much success his own forded Chicagoans to hear Wagner works this season, has 
ition for piano, “The Storm on the Volga.” Signor arranged for that sterling American tenor, Francis Maclen- 
Martucci gave a “Scherzo” by Giuseppe Martucci. nan, for several seasons a leading tenor of the Chicago 
arrara-Pescia closed the program with a fine ren- Opera Association, to sing in English a long program of 
of Mauro Cottone’s “O bella Bocca.” Astolfo scenes for tenor from the finest of Richard Wagmer’s 
cia accompanied the vocal numbers with his accustomed works. This concert will take place on November 28. 
tic finish Woe 
Among the distinguished guests were Florence Foster American Institute Sonata Recitals 
lenkins, Walter Pulitzer, Carolyn Allingham, Amy Grant, 


Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Friedmann, Emma A. Dambmann, ? ‘ : S : 
Mme. Votichenko, Maurice Halperson, Paolo Martucci, Che November 16 sonata recital at the American Insti- 


Mrs. F. Wagner, Iemma Quintero de Orne, Dr. Oreste tute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, included 
Cyrille Mortimer Kaph an. S. Clair Bayfield. Domenico a sonatina by Beethoven, played by Master Samuel Prager, 
na. Umberto Pisani, A. C. Smith, A. Cora Teller, Miss pupil of Miss Ditto; a sonata, op. 14, No. 1, Beethoven, 


Maclennan to Sing Wagner in English 
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played by Gertrude Louise Cannon, pupil of bee Nugent ; 
and the sonata for piano and violin, op. 12, No. 1, Beetho- 
ven, played by Alice R. Clausen, pupil of Miss Chittenden, 
and Regina Dufft, pupil of Mr. Schradieck. All the par- 
ticipants were capable artists, who gave pleasure through 
their playing. On November 23, sonatas by Rubinstein, 
Beethoven and Sterndale Bennett will be performed by 
Misses Crosby, Bingham, Tilden, Smith and Keppel. 


Christine Langenhan in Demand 


Christine Langenhan, interpreter of songs, who attracted 
one of the season’s largest audiences at her recent recital 
at Aeolian Hall, is rapidly attaining universal popularity. 
The demand for her services is growing, and her present 
season shows a great list of bookings. Everywhere she 
has sung she has met with marked approval from her audi- 
ences and the press. 

Mme. Langenhan gave an interesting program on the 
evening of November 20 at Carnegie Hall, which consisted 
of Russian, Bohemian and English songs. The song, 

“Kdyz mne stara matka,” by Dvorak, had to be repeated in 
English. In her Russian group, she was strikingly suc- 
cessful, her voice being used with consummate art in char- 
acterization and emotional expression. The songs in 
English seemed to please the audience especially, and 
encores were numerous. Altogether, it was a most satis- 
fying program, ard Mme. Langenhan won another host of 
admirers. 

On the evening of November 21, this gifted soprano re- 
sponded to a call from the Hospital Committee of the New 
York Czech Relief Association, Inc., volunteering her ser- 
vices at the “Bohemian Night” of the American Red Cross, 
which was held at the Sokol Hall. Wrapped in a huge 
American flag, Mme. Langenhan opened the program with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Later, she sang songs in 
the Czech, Russian and English tongues. The enthusiasm 
grew to such an extent that the people in the audience 
leaped to their feet and called for encores in no uncertain 
tones. The proceeds of this concert amounted to over 
$3,000. 

This evening, November 22, Mme. Langenhan will sing 
at a benefit concert for the Ecole Maternelle Frangaise at 
Delmonico’s. The singer, who is a loyal supporter of 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 


Dramatic soprano, 


America, on several occasions previously has given her 
services for the French wounded and for other allied 
causes. She will render the following program: Aria, 
“Samson and Dalila,” Saint-Saens ; “Elegie,” Massenet ; 
“Le papillon,” Chausson; “Il neige,’ Bemberg; “Fairy 
Lullaby,” Marion Bauer ; “Behold, ’tis Dawn,” and “Morn- 
ing.” Mana Zucca; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak. Walter Golde, Mme, Langenhan’s regular ac- 
companist, invariably adds pleasure by the excellence of his 
work at the piano. 


Elsa Fischer’s String Quartet 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet will appear in New 
York City on November 25 at St. James Church, on 
November 25 at Hotel Waldorf- Astoria and on December 
23 at the Fourth Presbyterian Church. On December 2, 
they will appear at the Elks Memorial in Hoboken, N. J. 

On November 15, Elsa Fischer, violinist and Mrs. W. 
M. Bennett, pianist, played fer the Thursday Morning 
Music Club. Their numbers being Mozart’s sonata in B 
flat major and Richard Strauss’ E flat major sonata, 

They were enthusiastically received. 


Mabel Beddoe Busy 


An interesting and characteristic portrait of Mabel Bed- 
doe, the Canadian contralto, has recently been completed 
by Helen Chandler, the Boston artist, who is spending the 
winter in New York. Miss Beddoe’s season promises to 
be a very busy one. Before the end of the year she will 
give a number of important recitals and will be heard in 
oratorio in the East. In January she starts an extended 
tour of the West. 
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METROPOLITAN ENGAGES 
NEW ARTISTS 


Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston and Rafaelo Diaz Added 
to Roster—Next Week’s Repertoire 





General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, announces that Liszt’s “St. Eliza- 
beth,” originally scheduled for production this week, 
which is being restudied in English, will be given early 
in January. Rabaud’s “Marouf,” in French, and “La 
Figlia del Reggimento,” in Italian, are now in rehearsal. 
The former will have its American premiére during the 
fourth week of the season, and the latter will be sung 
during the sixth week. 

The engagements of several new artists are also an- 
nounced. They are: Alice Gentle, American mezzo- 
soprano, who last season sang with great success at La 
Scala, Milan, and who will “create” the title role of 
Shanewis in the American opera by Charles W. Cad- 
man; Morgan Kingston, the Welsh tenor, who has al- 
ready established himself as a favorite in America, and 
Rafaelo Diaz, a young American tenor. 

The repertoire of the week beginning November 26 
will be as follwos: Monday evening, “Faust,” with Far- 
rar, Delaunois and Hloward and Martinelli, Rothier, Chal- 
mers, and Monteux conducting; W ednesday evening, 
“La Traviata,” with Hempel, Carpi, De Luca, and Mo- 
ranzoni conducting; Thanksgiving afternoon, “Carmen,” 
with Farrar, May Peterson (her first appearance here), 
Martinelli, W hitehill, and Monteux conducting; Thurs- 
day evening, “La Bohéme,” with Muzio, Miller, Martin, 
Scotti, Chalmers, Mardones, Malatesta, and Papi con- 
ducting; Friday evening, “Prince Igor,” with Alda, Pe- 
rini, Althouse, Amato, Didur, and Bodanzky conducting; 
Saturday matinee, “LT Elisir d’Amore,” with Hempel, 
Sparkes, Caruso, Scotti, Didur, and Papi conducting; 
Saturday evening, “Il Trovatore,” with Muzio, Mat- 
zenauer, Morgan Kingston (his first appearance here), 
De Luca, Rothier, and Papi conducting. 

At next Sunday night’s concert (November 18) Percy 
Grainger, pianist, will play, and Claudia Muzio and 
Thomas Chalmers will sing. Richard Hageman will 
conduct. 


La Scala Opera in Los Angeles 


(By Wire) 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
To the Musical Courier: 

The Berry & Behymer La Scala Grand Opera Company 
opened here at the Auditorium on Monday evening, No- 
vember 12. The engagement was begun brilliantly with a 
splendid rendering of “Tosca.” Ferrabini played the title 
role and scored a tremendous success. The chorus and 
the orchestra were exceptionally good, and all the other 
members were fully equal to their roles. The scenery and 
costumes are above the average, and the ensemble is thor- 
oughly satisfactory. On November 13 we had the best 
sung and acted “Bohéme” ever presented on the Pacific 
Coast. Maggie Teyte did Mimi, and, with her winsome 
personality, expert acting and delightful vocalism, regis- 
tered an emphatic triumph. The audience was enthusiastic 
to the highest degree, both with the work of Miss Teyte 
and the rest of the cast. In “Rigoletto” Nina Morgana 
was the leading attraction and demonstrated exceptional 
ability. The remainder of the cast were far above the 
average. This company is the best organization at popular 
prices we ever have had on the Pacific Coast. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 


November 14, 1917. 


FRITZ KREISLER’S DENIAL 


(Continued from page 5.) 

moment into my mind. After four years’ successful tour 
of this country, I have less money to my name than many 
a prosperous bank clerk. I have no personal interests at 
stake. I shall serve the cause I am devoted to undismayed 
by personal attacks as long as I shall be permitted to and 
so long as the deep sentiment and feeling I bear this coun- 
try will not be thrown into conflict with the fundamental 
and unalterable principles of my honor as a man and artist. 
I make no appeal for sympathy, but for justice and respect. 

“But come what may, my deep gratitude for past kind- 
ness, hospitality and love shown me by the American pub- 
lic will be forever engraved in my heart.” 

The foregoing statement, with Fritz Kreisler’s fac- 
similed signature thereto, has been printed by him on letter 
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slips and is being distributed by his manager, Charles A. 
Ellis, who quotes this extract from one of the proclama- 
tions of President Wilson: 

“.. « 80 long as they (alien enemies) shall conduct them- 
selves in accordance with law, they shall be undisturbed 
in the peacerul pursuit of their lives and occupations and 
be accorded the consideration due to all peaceful and law- 
abiding persons. ” April 6, 1917.) 


HOPES FOR A LA SCALA 
SEASON AFTER ALL 





The San Carlo, Naples, Will Give Opera in Any Case 


Word comes from Italy that, after the abandonment of 
the regular season at the foremost Italian Opera House, 
La Scala, Milan, on account of the unwillingness of the 
noble Modrone family to guarantee the deficit, another 
member of the Italian autocracy, Count Luigi Broglio, took 
steps looking to the establishment of a short season at 
Easter times in the famous house, though the regu‘ar Car- 
nival season will not be held in any case. Count Broglio, 
founded a syndicate—the usual way in which an opera 
season is organized in Italy—with the object of giving a 
season at La Scala late in the winter, if the proper support 
can be obtained, and invited many of the most prominent 
members of the Milan society to join with him. No defi- 
nite report as to whether or not his efforts will be suc- 
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cessful, has yet been received. It is understood that if the 
season takes place, Toscanini will be the musical director. 


The San Carlo to Have a Season 


The Teatro San Carlo, Naples, which, with the Costanzi 
of Rome, and the La Scala of Milan, forms the most im- 
portant trio of opera houses in Italy, will have opera under 
the direction of Augusto Lagana, who proposes to give 
the usual two seasons, at Carnival time and at Easter. The 
repertoire will include two novelties, one of which will be 
Puccini’s “La Rondine.” Rodolfo Ferrari will be the musi- 
cal director. Among the artists engaged are, Bonci, Tito 
Schipa, Sammarco, Molinari, Linda Cannetti, Ester Maz- 
zoleni, Graziella Pareto and Tina di Angelo. 


McCORMACK TO SING FOR RED CROSS 








At the moment of going to press the Musicat Covu- 
rIER learns that John McCormack has offered his pro- 
fessional services in aid of the National Red Cross 
Society. His’ offer has been accepted and a detailed 
announcement of his appearances for the Red Cross 
benefit will soon be made. 





No Saengerfest in Chicago 





The 1918 Saengerfest of the North American Saenger- 
bund, which was to have been held in Chicago next spring, 
has been cancelled owing to present conditions, and the 
annual meetings will not be resumed until after the com- 
pletion of the war. 
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“NO GERMAN INFLUENCE,” 
SAYS GATTI-CASAZZA 





Absence of Opera in German From Metropolitan Reper- 
toire Personally Agreeable to Him 





At the beginning of “Variations” in this issue, on page 
21, there wil: be found an editorial dealing with a cable 
to the “New York Times,” from Rome, Italy, in which 
certain things are imputed to the Musicat Courter which 
never appeared in this paper. The proper answer is made 
to them in that place. Here follows an interview with 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manger of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, obtained by a MusicaL Courter repre- 
sentative on Monday, November 10, the day on which the 
“Times” cable was published, outlining his attitude in 
regard to the subject matter of that cable. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza said: “On learning of the charges of 
subserviency to German influence brought against me by 
certain interests in Rome, | of course immediately cabled 
a full and prompt denial. Those who know me, understand 
that I am an internationalist in matters of art. I cannot 
refuse to the works of Richard Wagner that same admira- 
tion which I have for the great works of my famous fellow 
countrymen and for the operas of the French masters 
But in my administration of the opera house, I can truth 
fully say that there has never been a question of the pre 
domination of any national influence. The only thing 
which has influenced me has been the highest considerations 
of operatic art, regardless of the nationality of its manifes- 
tation. As long as the directors evinced no desire to 
discontinue the German repertoire, it was simply my duty 
to xo ahead with preparations for it, but you can well 
imagine what personal satisfaction it was to me, as a 
patriotic Italian and a great lover of America, to learn of 
the decision to abandon opera in German and to dispense 
with German artists at the present time.” 


Mme. Ober Sues Metropolitan 





Mme. Ober, one of the German singers dropped from 
the Metropolitan Opera House cast recently, has served 
that institution with notice of a suit for infringement of 
contract. It is said that Mme. Ober objects because others 
of the singers with German names still are at the Metro- 
politan. She is reported to have said that the “war clause” 
in her contract gives the Metropolitan the right to cancel 
it only if they cancel all the contracts of the entire com- 
pany at the same time. Benno Loewy, Mme. Ober’s counsel 
(he was born in Berlin), promises “remarkable disclosures” 
when the suit comes to trial. At last accounts the Metro- 
politan Opera Company directors were not losing sleep 
from worrying about Mme. Ober and Mr. Loewy. 

Mme. Ober’s case, it is understood, is somewhat different 
from that of the other German artists—Mme. Kurt and 
Messrs. Sembach, Weil and Braun—who have lost their 
positions on account of the war. Her contract, signed in 
1913 and running five years, contained a clause stating 
that the management had a right to abrogate it in case 
of war, but Mme. Ober is understood to claim that this 
meant only in case the giving of opera was prevented by 
war. The other artists had only new contracts signed this 
year, with a special war clause under which they can claim 
no redress. The first line of defense against Mme. Ober 
will be the claim on the part of the defending company 
that she, as a citizen of an enemy country, has no standing 
in American courts at the present time. 


AUER VIOLIN PHENOMENON 


(Continued from paye 5.) 

lived in New York many years, for, though born in 
Rumania, he was brought to America as a very young boy 
and only returned to Europe some five years ago to study 
with Prof. Auer, though his Jewish nationality prevented 
him from entering Russia. He remained under the charge 
of Willy Hess, working with Auer only when that master 
was teaching at his summer home near Dresden and, since 
the war began, in Christiania. Before going to Europe for 
study he was heard in New York playing at a Macdowell 
Club concert. He zlso appeared hefore the Jewish Authors’ 
League of America, on which occasion Zimbalist played his 
accompaniments as a mark of honor. Scandinavian papers 
which have reached this country with notices of Rosen's 
pl aying find nobody to compare with him except that aston 
ising young virtuoso, his fellow-pupil. Rosen is scheduled 
to make his first appearance after his return in a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, on January 11 
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“We must stand together night and day until the 
war is won.”’—President Wilson, at the American 
Federation of Labor Convention, 

ver welcome “Carmen” will return to the local 
operatic boards on Thanksgiving Day, when a 
Metropolitan matinee is to take place with Farrar, 
Martinelli and Whitehill in the chief roles. May 
Peterson will make her debut with the company as 
Micaela. : , 

notin 

Not long ago the Chicago Opera Company had 
the laugh on Milwaukee because the critics of that 
city confused Huberdeau and Dufranne. This 
week Chicago may chuckle also at the mistake of 
the New York World, which said of the “Traviata” 
performance last Saturday evening at the Metro- 
politan: “The Alfredo of Crimi was acceptable.’ 
Asa matter of fact, Alfredo was not sung by Crimi, 
but by Fernando Carpi. Crimi is at the present 
time in Chicago and a member of the opera com- 
pany there. 

——— 

Repeating with orchestra at Carnegie Hall last 
week the resounding triumph achieved by him here 
at his debut in recital, Jascha Heifetz has stamped 
himself indelibly on this community as a violinst 
equal in rank to the greatest ever heard in this 
‘country. His finish in technic, his maturity of 
musicianship, and the beauty of his tone are the 
musical sensation of the hour in the metropolis. He 
is likely to be the one big novelty in the concert life 
here, unless Galli-Curci competes with Heifetz for 
those laurels. 


It has taken war to bring the United States Gov- 
ernment to the position of officially recognizing 
music, but at last it has done so. The songleaders 
who are doing such brilliant work in all the various 
training camps have just been assigned formally to 
the Quartermaster Corps at Large and are now an 
integral part of the army. Hitherto they had 
worked under the direction of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities. Thus 
the Government finally has put its official stamp on 
music, a not unimportant fact to the American 
musicians in general. Perhaps it represents a step 
on the way to that National Conservatory of Music 
which exists, in one form of another, in all civilized 
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countries except this one and which is bound to 
come here, too, if we will but have patience. 


HO 


In the imagination of some reporter out in Mil- 
waukee, John McCormack is already on the way to 
France to sing “in the trenches.” The joke is that 
the imagination of said reporter succeeded in in- 
flaming the news-nose of a musical weekly more 
distinguished for the loudness than the accuracy of 
its stories, who helped McCormack along on his way 
across the ocean with a double column scare head. 
The facts of the matter are that John McCormack 
has offered his services as an artist to the Govern- 
ment unconditionally and that he will sing exten- 
sively for the benefit of the Red Cross this winter. 
If the Government requests Mr. McCormack to go 
to France or anywhere else to sing for the boys he 
will be only too glad to do so, but without doubt 
he will be kept in this country and his tremendous 
earning power employed for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. a fact, the National Red Cross was to have 
made the matter public within a few days, but the 
ambitious Milwaukee reporter aided by the inac- 
curate weekly, through yellow journal methods and 
the neglect to verify easily learned facts, spoiled 
what would have been a dignified, significant an- 
nouncement of national import. Congratulations in 
advance to Mr. McCormack on the splendid work 
he will do for his adopted country. 


y 


In the Pacific Coast department of the MusicaL 
Courter of this week will be found a very earnest 
plea for the support of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. The Musica Courter often has called 
attention to the fact that the southern California 
metropolis is far behind other cities of similar, and 
even smaller, size in its support of its symphony or- 
chestra. There is no reason why such a condition 
should prevail, and it emphasizes again the circum- 
stance that the Los Angeles daily papers have not 
heen sufficiently impressed with the importance, 
civic and educational, of the symphony orchestra of 
their town and have failed to give the proper support 
and to impress on the population, rich, middle class 
and poor, the ethical and practical necessity for 
maintaining the Los Angeles orchestra on a high 
artistic basis. It may sound paradoxical, but the 
fact remains that a high standard cannot be reached 
and maintained by a symphony orchestra unless it 
has a proper financial foundation. The reasons for 
this are so obvious that they need no detailing again 
at this moment. We feel certain that Los Angeles 
will rally to the proper encouragement and guar- 
antee of its symphony orchestra under Adolf Tand- 
ler. The present moment is one in which all effort 
waking for good music belongs to the kind of en- 
deavor which plays a vital part in maintaining the 
proper spirit of the country under its trying burdens 
and its stressful experiences that seem to lie ahead. 


cetinnenitil ean 


A circular letter is being sent out by the Musi- 
cians’ Foundation, Inc. (established bv the Bohe- 
mians, New York’s musical club) appealing for con- 
tributions to the trust fund which that organization 
established to provide relief for needy musicians 
and their families. About a year ago when the 
fund contained $17,000, a patron of music increased 
it by $3,000, bringing the sum total to $20,000. 
The same gentleman proimised an additional $5.000, 
provided the fund should contain $45,000 by De- 
cember 1, 1917. Determined efforts made to obtain 
this result have added to the holdings of the foun- 
dation somewhat over $20,000, so that the fund now 
contains between $40,000 and $41,000. There re- 
mains to be raised between $4,000 and $5,000 be- 
fore December 1, in order to secure the aforemen- 
tioned contribution of $s.000 and to place the fund 
unon the solid basis of $50,000 in invested capital, 
of which the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company is 
the custodian. Only the interest on the $50,000 is 
to be used for the purpose of relief. The trustees 
of the fund emphasize in their circular letter that 
they fully realize the delicacy of the present con- 
ditions in making an appeal for further contribu- 
tions. “The demands made upon the patriotism of 
our members,” says the letter, “naturally come 
first and foremost. At the same time, as the war 
continues, the hardships in our own profession will 
increase materially, and the resources of the foun- 
dation will be taxed to the utmost.” Anyone desir- 
ing to contribute to the fund. or to help it in anv 
way, is asked to communicate with Sigmund Her- 
zom, secretary, 520 West 114th street. New York 
City. Checks should be made payable to The Musi- 
cians’ Foundation, Tne. 
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IN THE NAME OF WAR 


It will be remembered that The Musical Cou- 
rier has been issuing warnings from time to time 
to musicians to be cautious about singing for war 
entertainments unless they are sponsored by re- 
sponsible persons and there is a certainty that the 
proceeds will reach the benefit funds for which 
they are supposed to be collected. 

That the warnings of this paper are justified is 
proved by the distressing story just published 
about the Army and Navy Bazaar (held here at 
the Grand Central Palace from October 27 to No- 
vember 3). According to the official accounts, the 

oss income of the bazaar from all sources was 
5 aageltvw in while the net profit for the United 
States Army and Navy Field Comfort Committee, 
for whose benefit the bazaar was given, was 
$754.96. 

The object of the undertaking was to obtain 
money for “comfort kits,” costing $1 apiece, which 
were to be sent to American soldiers and sailors 
here and in Europe. 

The $754.96 represents one-half the net earn- 
ings of the bazaar; the other half went to Walde- 
mar H. F. N. de Bille, manager of the event, un- 
der an arrangement by which he was to receive 
one-half of the net receipts up to $7,500. 

It appears that the auditor of the bazaar man- 
agement, the Federal Accounting Corporation, 
gives out the expenses as follows: Souvenir pro- 

ams, printing and commissions, $24,060.30; rent, 

18,000; newspaper advertising and press agents’ 
fees, $6,393.68; auditing and bookkeeping, 
$2,687.61; salaries, $2,750; decorations, $3,978.85 ; 
police (private detectives), $1,218.05; booth per- 
centages and refunds, $2,597.50; goods bought for 
booths, $2,262.99; stationery and printing, 
$1,201.30. 

Among the receipts were $45,184.60 for the pro- 
gram advertising; donations, $5,684.25; share 
books, $3,074.95; booth receipts, $13,076.62; sun- 
dries, $8,215; advance sale of tickets, $1,646.55. 

It will be noticed that no mention is made of 
moneys paid to professionals, musical and theat- 
rical, who assisted at the bazaar. Some of the 
most notable singers, players, and actors and 
actresses took part in the entertainments. The 
reason there is no item of moneys paid to them is 
because, with their accustomed generosity and 
trustfulness, they gave their services free of 
charge. 

All over the land innumerable concerts, bazaars, 
pageants, and other entertainments are being 
given for jurposes of war charity and war relief. 
Many of them are undertaken in good faith; some 
of them are instituted by persons who share in the 
proceeds and have no patriotic motive as their 
guiding impulse. 

Musicians, investigate carefully all attempts to 
coax services or cash donations from you on the 
part of irresponsible persons who put forth 
schemes for patriotic alliances, projects for help- 
ing soldiers, sailors, the Red Cross, the wounded, 
widows and orphans, for putting up camps, hos- 
pital units, or other buildings. Contribute assist- 
ance only if you are convinced that those in 
charge of such funds and who seek your help are 
responsible and have been authorized officially to 
do such soliciting. If you have the slightest rea- 
son to suspect the reliability or honesty of “war 
entertainment” promoters, report the circum- 
stances at once to the highest police and Federal 
officials within quick reach. . 

This is not a time when the war spirit should 
be used as a cloak with which to cover schemes 
for “graft” or other personal or political aggran- 
dizement. Short shrift should be dealt é6ut and 
will be dealt out to individuals who so abuse and 
exploit the credulity and patriotism of the mu- 
sical circles of this country. 

It may be mentioned that foreign countries had 
a similar experience at the beginning of the war. 
Some foreign artists avoided being preyed upon 
by unscrupulous promoters and made sure the 
funds raised reached the beneficiaries by the ex- 
pedient of themselves instituting charitable enter- 
tainments. 

The Musical Courier will do its best to expose 
unworthy attempts to prey upon musicians in the 
name of patriotism. Whenever there is reason to 
doubt the good faith of the projectors of musical 
war benefits, their names should be sent to The 
Musical Courier and this paper will undertake to 
make the necessary investigations and give the 
facts in the case the widest possible publicity. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


International Complications 


In the New York Times of Monday, November 
19, there appeared the following: 


DENIAL BY GATTI-CASAZZA. 
Rome Reports oF GERMAN PROPAGANDA 
AT OpeRA HERE, ° 

(Special Cable to New York Times) 

Rome, Nov. 18.-—Many newspapers publish from New 
York denials by Gatti-Casazza of the reports circulated 
here that the Metropolitan Opera House was the center 
of German propaganda. The Idea Nazionale gives a list 
of American papers from which it copied reports of Ger- 
man influence in the opera house. Among them were 
THe Musicat Courter and another periodical, and 
especially a letter, signed “True American,” bitterly lament- 
ing German domination of the musical field. “To be con- 
vinced,” says the paper, “one only need read the program 
published by the Musica Courier of the 1917-18 season 
and notice all the German names of artists who only 
very recently have become American citizens.” 

The Idea Nationale ends by saying it has heard with 
great pleasure that German operas have been suppressed 
and contracts with German artists broken, 

The contents and import of the Times special 
cable from Rome appear to be veiled in mystery 
and its motives are too shrouded to be apparent to 
us. 

We are not aware, that is we have not read or 
heard—that the Metropolitan Opera House ever has 
been accused of being the “centre of German pro- 
paganda,” whatever that may mean, Who said so, 
and when and where did such a statement in print 
before the Times published it in its special cable 
from Rome? 

Far from a centre of German propaganda, the 
Metropolitan has demonstrated by its exclusion of 
German opera that it is a centre, and very properly 
so, of intense Americanism. 

The files of the Musitcat Courter will show that 
this paper never printed “reports of German in- 
uence in the opera house.” It must have been some 
other paper. The letter signed “True American,” 
did not appear in our pages. 

There was no “program published by the Must- 
car Courter of the 1917-18 season.” 

A persual of our concert announcements from 
week to week shows the following names published 
since November I, 1917: 
Joseph Bonnet 
Eleanor Spencer 
Blanche da Costa 
Bianca Randall 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Geraldine Farrar 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Efrem Zimbalist 
Irma Seydel 
Jascha Heifetz 
Leo Ornstein (Russian) 

Merle Alcock 
Harold Bauer 
Arthur Middleton 
George Harris, Jr. 
Edward Morris 
Geraldine Maverick 
Burton Cornwall 
Alice Gentle 

Eva Gauthier 
Raymond Wilson 
Franklin Riker 
Lois Long 
Schumann-Heink 
Florence Ffrench 
Leon Rothier 
Guiomar Novaes 
Mischa Elman 


Mery Zentay 
Hans Barth 


ANSWERS 


George Reimherr 
Arthur Friedheim 
Dorothy Berliner 
Antonio Angluti 
Frances Alda 
Moses Boguslawski 
Mme. Farrington-Smith 
Mary Jordan 
Arthur Alexander 
Edythe Jeanne 
Perey Grainger 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
John McCormack 
Ralph Lawton 
Yolanda Méré 
Wynne Pyle 

Mabel Garrison 
George Hamlin 
Greta Torpadie 
Henry Eichheim 
Sam Charles 
Arthur Dunham 
Gordon Campbell 
Paul Althouse 
Jenny Dufau 
Selma Gogg 
Walter Spry 

Litta Mabie Bach 
Charles W. Clark 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
Mischa Levitzki Caroline Curtiss 
Elizabeth Wood Ethel Leginska 

U. S. Kerr Umberto Sorrentino 
Gretchen Morris Frances Nas 
Christine Langenhan Marie Morrisey 
Axel Skovgaard Leon Rice 
Jacques Thibaud Gustav Holmquist 
Louis Graveure Cadman-Tsianina 
Paquita Madriguera Herbert Dittler 
Eddy Brown Christine Miller 
Gertrude Auld Elisa Tavarez 
Maurice Dambois Theodore Spiering 
Frederick Gunster Estelle Harris 
Paulo Gruppe Mary Warfel 
Elizaveta Kalova Hortense Dorvalle 
Lillian Ammalee Giovanni Martinelli 
Namara Ruth Bingaman 
Seymour Buckley Mary Adeline Craig 
Aurelio Giorni Mme. Buckhout 
Florence Easton Lenora Sparkes 
Francis Maclennan Riccardo Stracciari 
Maximilian Pilzer Betsy Lane Shepherd 
Charles Cooper Edwin Hughes 
Claude Warford Lillian Amalee 
Lester Donahue Leopold Godowsky 
Heartt Dreyfus Marie Sundelius 
Jay Ploeve Tina Lerner 
Guy Maier Cherniavsky Trio 
Lee Pattison Lazar S. Samoiloff 
Fritz Kreisler Henrietta Conrad 
Rosita Renard Mona Holesco 
Raymond Havens Alice Sovereign 
Dai Buell essie Comlossy 
Frieda Hempel Murdock Trio 
Leila Holterhoff Edna de Lima 
Martha Atwood Baker Sybil Sammis MacDermid 
Fay Cord Alice Garrigue Mott 
Mme. Matzenauer Yvonne de Tréville 
Beryl Rubinstein Victoria Boshko 
Hans Hess Cara_Sapin 
Rudolph Reuter Sol Marcosson 
Edward Clarke Galli-Curei 


Louis Siegel 
William Beck 
Adele 5 meen J 
Frieda Bennéche 


Lillian Wright 
Gilderoy Scott 
Winifred Byrd 
Vernon Archibald 
Elvira Amazar Alan Taffs 
Claire Lillian Peteler Gabrielle Gills 
Arthur Hackett Vera Poppé 
Olive Nevins George Dostal 
Isolde Menges (English) Letz Quartet 
Evelyn Harvey 


In our announcements of concerts to come in the 
near future are the names of Flonzaley, Guilbert, 
Heifetz (Russian) Damrosch, Kreisler, Ganz 
(Swiss) Namara, Biart, Eichheim, Graveure, Sea- 
gle, Pavolsky, Dayton, Boguslawski, Clemens, 
Margulies, Gruppe, Lerner (Russian) Braslau, 
Mero (Hungarian) Garrison, Gogorza, Torpadie, 
(Swedish) Reimers, Elman, Pyle, McCormack, 
Friedheim (Russian) Lawton, Barrere, Sovereign, 
Bauer (English) Thibaud, Alexander, Jordan, 
Jeanne, Choval, Grainger, Foster, Gabrilowitsch, 
PRonnet. 

Further Facts 


A tabulation of the foregoing names shows these 
results shows approximately this roster of national- 
ities: 


American .....125 
RUSHES 6 é.cice 4a 
PHONE Sické cco Oo 
COPA 40.00. 8 
ji leer 
Brazilian ...... 4 
BRON seccese 3 
Hungarian .... 2 
Australian ..... 2 
NI a sax vin. 6:0% 2 


MR leviaaveca cs 2 
Beer 
Austrian ...... I 

In the entire list we know of no one who became 
an American citizen recently. Of course many per- 
sons with German names are American citizens just 
as persons with Italian, French and Russian names 
are American citizens. 

When then, remains of truth in the Times’ 
special cable from Rome? Nothing, so far as the 
inferences against the Musrcat Courier are con- 
cerned, 

Celestial Outlook 

The New York Evening Mail denies that every 
singer at the Metropolitan Opera is being paid 
$1,000,000 per week. “To some it may be news,” 
remarks friend Mail, “that most of the singers of 
the company are on salary, and not extraordinarily 
large salaries at that. The generally circulated 
stories of fabulous sums paid to opera singers are 
true enough as regards the ‘stars,’ but by no means 
apply to the great crowd of ‘minors.’ ” 

Correct, Mail, and why should it be otherwise? 
There are many “minors,” but few “stars.” Supply 
and demand, you see, supply and demand. 

Of course the question as to whether “stars” 
should exist at all, is quite another matter. The 
outspoken Toscanini remarked on one memorable 
occasion that stars are in heaven not on earth. 


The Peepul’s Music 

Marie Sundelius gives out an interview in which 
she very wisely prophesies that America never will 
have folksong of its own and if it deserves to have 
it, must assimilate the folksongs of all the other 
nations, 

Mme. Sundelius does not believe in artificializing 
negro and Indian melodies and making elaborate art 
songs of them, and yet she does not like the primi- 
tive melodies in their original, monotonous form. 
She thinks there should be a happy medium, making 
neither for harmonic extremes nor for deadly 
simplicity. 

We never have been able to see how folk tune 
can be drawn into the general musical productivity 
without being subjected to current harmonic fash- 
ions. Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, and other great 
composers all treated folksong freely in harmonic, 
rhythmic, and even melodic ways. There is a vast 
difference between a Volga boatman singing at his 
work, and Mine. Sundelius singing at a sophisticated 
modern audience. She charms her listeners, of 
course, with her rendering of her own native 
Swedish folksongs, but half of the enjoyment of 
the audience comes from the “quaintness” of the 
intervals and of the Swedish language. 
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Music Hath Charms 


A few weeks ago we published the attached 
from the Chicago Tribune: 
I've tried sleeping potions and balms, 
Ragtime, classical music, and psalms; 
But I can’t get to sleep, 
Tho’ I pray and I weep, 
Unless I hear something by Brahms. 
—Sardi 
That’s strange, but our case is still stranger: 
Insomnia from Brahms is our danger. 
By gosh! how we snere 
When they tackle the score 
Of a boiler shop piece by P. Grainger 
—Bert Leston Taylor. 
Three additional versions have been sent to us 
from widely divergent points of the compass, and we 
give them space herewith: 
My sleep is as sound as a rock, 
Insomniacs I scorn and I mock, 
When I wake in the night, 
I just strike a light, 
And play on my Victor—some “Bach.” 
—Beulah Houston. 


Surprising though doubtless it seems 
My eye with wide wakefulness gleams 
And attentiveness reigns 
When I hark to the strains 
Of Wagner’s sweet, slumberous “Dreams.” 


—L,. H. D. 
And did we really think so, we should add: 


And I hate all music that’s deep 
To the tones of a jazz band I leap. 
When the classics I hear, 
I confess, without fear, 
It’s my feet that go soundly to sleep. 
War’s Overtones 

One gets an entirely false war perspective viewing 
the proceedings from this side of the watery divide. 
A revolution, a big drive, the fall of a cabinet, a 
change of commanders, when reported in American 
newspapers, make the readers imagine that -all 
Europe stops in its regular occupations every time 
such a happening transpires at any of the war cap- 
itals. 

One imagines London, where they occasionally 
hear the mines exploding in Flanders, thinking, 
talking, eating, sleeping nothing but war. There- 
fore it struck us all of a heap the other day to read 
a recent report of the London Musical Association, 
telling about a November 6 meeting at which the 
members read and discussed papers on “The Clock 
Jacks of England,” “The British Music Drama,” 
“Modern French Organ Music,” “Fiddles, Old and 
New,” “Modern Development of Harmony,” ete. 

War has been accepted in England as a regular 
part of the day’s proceedings, like afternoon tea, or 
washing one’s hands for dinner. It is doubtful 
whether any miltary event, whether victory or de- 
feat, could shake the marvelous English imperturb- 
ability. lt is that nation’s greatest national asset 
just as it is their greatest musical weakness. What- 
ever the real emotions of the English they never 
show in the works of their composers. Elgar is out 
with an opus called “The Spirit of England.” The 
chances are that in it Elgar expresses nothing of the 
real spirit of England. 

The real spirit of England is in Flanders and 
France just now. That is where the war is being 
fought without much bitterness among the belliger- 
ents. The real bitterness is in Rome, London, 
Berlin, Paris and the other Allied Governmental 
Centers. If you wish to know the real story of the 
war as it is being fought at this moment, the 
unvarnished story without rant, boasting, misrepre- 
sentation, or exaggeration, read Henri Barbusse’s 
“Le Feu,” a young Frenchman’s account of two 
years in the trenches. “It is a revelation,” says 
Frank Harris, and he is right. France is devouring 
the book it: editions of tens of thousands. 

The Corridors of Ragtime 


“Current Opinion” for November devotes two 
pages to an article called, “Making the World Safe 
for Syncopation” and quotes from recent writings 
by Hiram K. Moderwell and Carl van Vechten in 
support of the contention that ragtime is not given 
its proper place as the only typically American 
music being written in this country at the present 
time. We gave some citations a few manths ago 
from a Moderwell article in which that gentleman 
presented a very clever case for ragtime and proved 
not at all illogically that it is our national “folk 
music,” inasmuch as it expresses our American 
hustle, our American soul, our American nervous- 
ness. 

Our symphonic music, say the two writers afore 
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mentioned, is imitative of European compositions, 
and imitative art is not real art. Ragtime imitates 
nothing European. It expresses American spirit and 
personality much more truthfully than the popular 
iunes of France, or England, or Germany reflect the 
character and atmosphere of those countries and 
their peoples. Strangely enough, French and Ger- 
man popular tunes are almost alike. A ragtime 
tune, on the other hand, could not possibly be asso- 
ciated with any land but America. 

lo say that ragtime is syncopation does not ex- 
plain the matter adequately ; in fact, it complicates 
it. There is much syncopation in Brahms, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin, but it did not set multitudes to 
singing and dancing. 

What is the secret of the inescapable lure of rag- 
time? Is it a species of rhythmic or musical degen- 
eracv? Is it the beginning of the atavistic return to 
aesthetic barbarism after the world has scaled the 
topmost heights of melodic and harmonic enjoy- 
ments? Is the syncopated Hun of music destined to 
carry out perpetual evolution by overthrowing 
artificial symphonic civilization and making us go 
back to elemental expression ? 

Mr. Moderwell suggests that concert singers add 
ragtime to their repertoire, to edify their “high- 
brow” audiences with such songs as “Waiting for 
the Robert E. Lee” and “The Memphis Blues,” 
which latter he considers “nothing short of a master- 
piece.” ; ; 

The Moderwell proposal is not at all silly. Instead 
of unreservedly condemning all ragtime as “trash, 
let serious musicians study it to find out why it 
appeals to millions and millions of their countrymen. 
There is good ragtime and bad ragtime. Many 
musicians say they would not write ragtime; the 
truth is they can not. 

We are hardly suggesting that all our composers 
should set their songs, symphonies, and other works 
in ragtime, but from that despised style they may be 
able to get some of the physical animation and the 
emotional variety which express the American much 
more faithfully than the imitations our composers 
give us so supinely of supersentimental English 
ballads, sophisticated and overspiced French con- 
coctions, and elaborately spun out and contrapunt- 
ally turgid measures in the conventional German 
school. 

Something new must come out of you, ch Amer- 
ican composers, or the world will begin to believe 
that our land has nothing new to say in music. 


Classes and Masses 


One answer to the foregoing is given by George 
jean Nathan, who says that the value of art should 
not be gauged by the number of its admirers. Albert 
Spalding also held that art is essentially aristocratic 
and not for the masses. Hoi polloi should keep its 
noses to the pavement while the elect may stick theirs 
Will democratization effect a reform 


into the stars. 
We wonder. 


in that direction? 
Too Many Spangles 


Much ado has been made about the version of 
“The Star Spdngled Banner” used by Dr. Muck at 
his recent New York concerts, and he was criticized 
severely for employing violin figurations while the 
rest of the orchestra intoned the stately melody. 

It is interesting to know (and it is published for 
the first time herewith) that the arrangement which 
Dr. Muck and his men played, was taken literally 
from the pages of Victor Herbert’s “American 
Fantasie.” 

There is no official orchestration of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The one the Metropolitan 
Opera House employs was made many years ago by 
Mancineili. 

Nahan Franko has been asked by Dr. Muck to 
arrange a new “Star Spangled Banner” orchestra- 
tion for future use by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Ruling Passion 


The new arrival was brought before Satan. 

“Have you anything to say for yourself?” asked 
the Devil. 

“Yes,” was the response, “I wish to observe that 
while yeu are devoid of costume, Edouard de 
Reszké used to wear red as Mephistopheles, while 
Rothier—-” 

“Ha! a music critic,” screamed the Evil One; 
‘the slow fire for him.” 

Four horned imps seized the hapless one, who 
was dragged away screaming, “The correct thing is 
a mixture of red and black. Now, Plancon and 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Lassalle, for instance—-” a shower of sparks and 
the hissing of flame drowned out the rest. 
Variationettes 
We weepingly acknowledge receipt of the at- 
tached, unsigned, on the back of a milk bill: “Re- 
garding the picture last week in ‘Variations,” called 
‘A Date Tree,’ I was about to ask you, as I am an 
artist seeking engagements, where I could go to 
pluck dates from the fabulous tree, when I noticed 
that it was not at all that kind of tree. It was too 
good to be true, that’s all. 
ere, 
The Boston Traveller breaks out in verse re- 
garding the celebrated incident : 
I’m very fond of Doctor Muck 
And wish for him all kinds of luck. 
The rabble, hissing Doctor Muck, 
Deserve a dark and damning look. 
Their public spirit is a fluke 
Who fulminate ’gainst Doctor Muck; 
For he has scaled the heights of fame, 
Though I cannot pronounce his name. 
nme 
I. F, Eilert, president of the Musicat Courier 
Company, addressed a gathering of women recently 
at a suffragist dinner. He said: “Remember, now 
that you are voters, you will have to give your age 
every twelve months; be sure you start young.” He 
was cheered to the echo. 
ene 
Henry T. Finck praises Moses Boguslawski and 
writes in the New York Evening Post: “If this is 
the Boguslawski, what must the real lawski be ?” 
ene 
A singing candidate, gender feminine, called on 
William Thorner the other day, and said to that 
vocal maestro: “How long would it take you to 
make a Galli-Casazza of me?” 
nne 
An Italian of our acquaintance alluded to “Tos- 
ca” not long ago as “the Italian ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.” It is a new angle. 
eR 
Mana Zucca, of melodious ‘pen and merry mind, 
noticed “Bouillabaisse Marseillaise” on the Beaux 
Arts bill of fare last Friday and asked slyly: “Does 
one have to eat that standing up?” 
nner 
Never were we more impressed with the ab- 
surdity of giving American opera in a foreign 
language, than when we listened to “Bohéme” last 
Friday at the Metropolitan, sung in Italian by 
Frances Alda, an Australian, and John McCormack. 
an Irishman. 
nee 
The Chicago Tribune (“Line-O-Type or Two”) 
says that it objects to letting Kreisler fiddle here 
while Venice burns. 
nune 
After the Walpurgis Night scene at the Metro- 
politan Opera “Faust” performance last Saturday, 
Xam commented: “Oh, Hell, where is thy sting?” 
eee 


Wynne Pyle relates that Harold Bauer told her he 
considers it a miracle whenever a pianist gets 
through a concert without mishaps of memory and 
other accidents, what with nervousness, anxiety to 
do well, extraneous influences, and the difficulty of 
keeping the mind concentrated inexorably upon the 
work in hand. 

nner 

Never admit that you are musical, for if you do 
some one immediately will ask you whether you 
think Caruso has grown stouter, and how to pro- 
nounce Debussy. 

nee 

Universal peace may not be as far off as is gen- 
erally supposed. Mary Garden and Geraldine 
Farrar were photographed together last week. 

nne 

Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, is to do Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” concerto here on December 2. He 
should be forced to play it in English. 

ne 


M. B. H. writes: “If sugar ts to be conserved why 
not take some of it out of ‘Madame Butterfly’ and 
out of the violin playing of Mischa Elman?” 

nRre 


“Crazy Cadenza” is the name of a new dance 
work. All cadenzas are crazy. 
nee 

It struck William A. Geppert as a ghostly pro- 

ceeding that at the recent mechanical piano demon- 

stration at Wanamaker’s, first a motion picture was 
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shown of Harold Bauer’s fingers moving over the 
keyboard without producing a sound, and later the 
instrument played the music while no trace was 
visible of fingers or performer. At Aeolian Hall a 
few nights later another of the playerless pianos 
demonstrated a record made by Bauer, and to keep 
up the ghostliness of the doings, the Times said 
next morning, “Mr. Bauer himself was in Chicago,” 
while the Sun insists that “Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bauer.” 
nere 


This is the open season for anonymous letter 
writers with nasty things to record that they are 
afraid to sign. Three such spirit communications 
relating to the Muck and Kreisler incidents were 
received at this desk last week, and while they made 
us smile, nevertheless we understood the motives 
that inspired them and we can say in reply that if 
our invisible correspondents will do us the great 
kindness to face us for a few moments at any 
mutually convenient time and place we promise them 
a few very interesting and animated moments. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


pmamneisonilibetiiataien 
WHY NOT WAGNER? 


Following the banishment of opera in German 
from the Metropolitan—a wise and proper step at 
the present time—we understand that the manage- 
ment has decided to go ahead with its production 
of Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth,” having it sung in Eng- 
lish. This leads one to inquire why, in the name of 
music, time, money and effort are to be wasted on the 
production of a work so insignificant musically 
that it is practically never sung in Germany and 
Austria; a work which was conceived and written 
as an oratorio and never intended for the stage; a 
work which the management must know stands 
not one chance in a hundred of even a semblance 
of success? 

Our point is this: If German works are to be 
given in English by American artists, as we hope, 
why not devote the necessary time and energy to 
some of them that are worth while—“Tristan,” for 
instance, or “The Mastersingers?” Is there, per- 
haps, fear on the part of the management that per- 
formances of these works in English with American 
artists—performances which are bound to show up 
the defects and inadequacy of the German casts 
that have been singing them the last few years— 
will lead to so firm an establishment of the Ameri- 
can element in the house as eventually to be detri- 
mental to other foreign interests than the German 
there? 

We propose to Mr. Gatti the complete abandon- 
ment of Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth” and the produc- 
tion in its place of, say, “Tristan and Isolde.” He 
has the scenery, the costumes, the music, the orches- 
tra, the conductor and-—most important of all— 
the American artists all ready. Here is a cast: 


MONON: Jeevan hone Uh Es DeERERS EES Reo Florence Easton 
Brangaene sie hee Chas MEMES 64 ka eT Ree Louise Homer 
r RS as kk din oRaie Gwe v WebAbY's os CECE Francis Maclennan 
SE cice kin csenokobausas veuteen’ Clarence Whitehill 
PN Gas vb fea \ cs Ch heey oko owe ek oS Henri Scott 


All but one of these artists—Francis Maclennan 
~—are now at the Metropolitan. Mr. Maclennan, 
who has repeatedly sung Tristan in English, could 
be secured. Vernon Stiles is another capable Amer- 
ican tenor who sings leading Wagner roles in Eng- 
lish. Florence Easton has sung Isolde in English 
and Clarence Whitehill, Kurvenal. Louise Homer 
would gladly learn Brangaene in English, as would 
Kathleen Howard, also of the Metropolitan. Be- 
sides Henri Scott, another member of the present 
company, Basyl Ruysdael, might be named, or 
Arthur Middleton, or Allen Hinckley, or Henry 
Weldon, three other excellent operatic basses, any 
one of whom would sing the role vastly better than 
we have been accustomed to hear it. 

This “Tristan” cast is simply offered as an ex- 
ample. It would be no more difficult to cast nearly 
all the other Wagner works. There will be no ob- 
jection to German opera in English given by Amer- 
ican artists. In England, after three bitter years 
of war, Sir Thomas Beecham is giving “Tristan” 
to crowded houses with English artists and in 
English. The Metropolitan management has no ex- 
cuse for not giving Wagner in English here—it is 
only the lack of the will to do so. And, in the face 
of these facts, it is hard to understand why effort 
is wasted on such an unwanted, unsatisfactory work 
as the Liszt “Saint Elizabeth,” when less energy 
and less time would produce better performances of 
the immortal Wagner works than have been seen 
here in a decade past. 














November 22, 1917 


PIANO CONCERT WITHOUT A PIANIST 





Duo-Art Piano Gives Performance With Orchestral 
Accompaniment Led by Damrosch 





The Aeolian Company gave a demonstration, with or- 
chestra, of the Duo-Art Weber reproducing piano, in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday night, November 17. 
A large and fashionable audience attended, including Go- 
dowsky, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch and others well known 
in the musical world; and while Harold Bauer was playing 
in Chicago, a reproduction of that artist’s playing of the 
Saint-Saens G minor concerto was reproduced through the 
Duo-Art, the New York Symphony Orchestra doing the 
accompaniment for the reproducing instrument. 

This demonstration was interesting in the extreme, in 
that it indicated the advance that has been made in what 
is popularly termed the player piano. The audience appre- 
ciated the wonderful mechanical demonstration and indi- 
cated this by liberal applause and many exclamations of 
wonder. The various New York daily papers gave inter- 
esting reports of the event, but indicated the same lack 
of knowledge of the reproducing piano and its purposes 
that usually accompanies daily paper dissertations on musi- 
cal topics when not written by their regular critics. 

The program as was presented at the demonstration in 
Aeolian Hall was as follows: 


CORNER PR a. 61 ELe vain d hua cenanend eh eee cae ¢-eneube Weber 

Adagio from Symphony No. 3 (with organ)...........Saint-Saéns 

Concerto in G minor for piano and orchestra..........Saint-Saéns 
: Recorded by Harold Bauer on the Duo-Art piano 

ly PU SG heh ch tic auc Falke vi bsechoseeteteren Percy Grainger 

SN GE a oa Se akda 6 cee Whoa deed aeed nnd Percy Grainger 


The Saint-Saéns G minor concerto gives many oppor- 
tunities to a mechanical piano that are not often met with 
in works of that form; especially is this to be observed 
in the second movement. In this demonstration it must be 
said that Mr. Damrosch seemingly failed to appreciate 
with proper gravity the task that was before him and his 
orchestra in giving the Duo-Art that recognition that 
probably would have been given Harold Bauer had that 
artist been seated at the piano. Mr. Damrosch appeared 
to take the instrument as a wonderful toy, and did not 
altogether assume that strictly serious attitude which was 
certainly due the occasion as a scientific experiment. Those 
conversant with the difficulties of the construction of a 
reproducing piano can well understand that it was an 
epoch in the musical world to have a demonstration of this 
kind with a symphony orchestra; and when Mr. Damrosch 
turned to the inanimate instrument and gestured and 
smiled as though the artist were seated at the piano, it 
created amusement in the audience which Mr. Damrosch 
responded to by indicating his own enjoyment at the fact 
that the piano was being played without any visible means 
of control of the keyboard. To many this attitude was 
contagious, and some of the import of the stage happen- 
ings was dissipated. Also there occurred some passages that 
went lost or were muddled through a lack of absolute 
synchronization between the instrument and the orchestra. 

All in all, however, The Aeolian Company can well be 
proud of the results of the evening. It may lead to fur- 
ther demonstrations of a nature that will arouse respect 
for the wonders of the Duo-Art, and for the literal repro- 
duction of Harold Bauer’s playing and interpretation 
through the record roll, mechanical in its inception, but 
something more as to its delivery. 

The reports in the Sunday daily papers were interest- 
ing. The Times says: 

It was a reproduction of Harold Bauer's interpretation of Saint- 
Saéns’ G minor concerto. Mr. Bauer himself was in Chicago. Mr. 
Damrosch followed it as be would a player of flesh and blood, and 
created some amusement by his occasional close scrutiny of the 
moving keys of the keyboard and his success in “coming out even” 
with the roll, after the pianist had had a pause which was filled 
in by the orchestra. 

On the other hand, the Tribune says: 

Of course, it would be idle to state that the living pianist was 
not missed, for machinery, no matter how perfectly adjusted, can 
never replace the soul, but it was certainly a wonderfully close 
approximation to the original Mr. Bauer, probably as close a one 
as device ever has approached. The playing of the piano brought 
forth from the large audience both warm enthusiasm and amuse- 
ment when the piano would suddenly dash into a particularly bril- 
liant bit of work. 

The Sun makes the blunder of saying that this demon- 
stration was the first in musical history and proceeds: 

When Mr. Damrosch stepped upon the conductor’s platform to 
conduct the concerto he had a button pressed and the large concert 
grand on the stage fell into the ogenite bars of the concerto, and 
then for thirty. minutes, actuated by the Duo-Art record, as made 
by Mr. Bauer himself, it played the work with the orchestra to 
the end and with remarkable technical clarity, good rhythmic accent, 
much fine shading in phrasing and an agreeable tone quality. 

The American gave more space than any other paper: 

In these days of superinventions and superdeeds, ordinary per- 
formances have ceased to attract the attention of the populace who 
are becoming used to extraordinary things. This by way of pre- 
amble to saying that an event of remarkable interest and_signifi- 
cance to the general public as well as to the music world in par 
ticular occurred last night. Harold Bauer, the pianist, played a 
recital in Chicago and at the same time played as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall, New York. O 
course you will say this is physically impossible—and it is. Harold 
Bauer did not appear in person at the Symphony concert. When 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the Symphony Society, stepped 
upon the conductor’s platform he pressed a button and the large 
concert grand piano on the stage, with his orchestra, swung into 
the opening bars of the well-known Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor 
for piano and orchestra. For thirty minutes the piano, actuated 
by a marvelous Duo-Art record made by Harold Bauer himself, 

jayed this great concerto in perfect rhythm with the famous New 
Vork Symphony Orchestra of seventy players. It arose to the grand 
stirring climaxes with the orchestra and diminished in the most 
delicate passages with every characteristic of tone shading, tempo, 
touch and technic which the large audience at once recognized as 
the actual playing of the artist in every essential. 

Aeolian Hall was crowded. In addition to those already 
mentioned there were present also Mrs. Harold Bauer, 
C. G. K. Billings, Daniel Blumenthal, William Wells Bos- 
worth, Commodore Bourne, N. F. Brady, Walter Buckner, 
Billie Burke, Frank Crane, Mrs. William N. Croxton, Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Charles J. Duveen, Harry Harkness 
Flagler M. Friedsam, Daniel Frohman, William J. Guard, 
F, W. Haensel, George W. Jacoby, Hugo Jaeckel, Henry 
Junge, Felix Kahn, D. P. Kingsley, Carl Laemle, Stephen 
Lauzann, George Naumburg, Alton B. Parker, Morton 
Platt, G. A. Richardson, Henri Roche, Mrs. J. D. Rocke- 


. Fritz Kreisler, 
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feller, Jr., William A. Roos, William A. Geppert, Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer, A. Tagliapietra, Harry B. Tremaine, 
H. E. Verrau, Felix Warburg, George W. Weir, Arthur 
M. Wight, Francis Wilson, Pasquale Amato, Artur Bo- 
danzky, Eddy Brown, William C. Carl, Vera Curtis, 
Maurice Dambois, Frank Damrosch, Adamo Didur, An- 
dreas Dippel, Charles H. Ditson, Richard Epstein, Pietro 
Floridia, Nahan Franko, Sam Franko, Cari Friedberg, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Oscar Hammerste.n, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Daniel Mayer, 
Pierre Monteux, Marie Rappold, Marie Tiffany, H. God- 
frey Turner and Arnold Volpe. 





CINCINNATI 


The first popular concert of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, wuder the direction of Dr. Kunwald, was given 
m Music Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 11. A 
‘arge and enthusiastic audience, testing the capacity of the 
specious hall, was on hand to hear the first ot the “pops” 
and to show their appreciation of the orchestra. A de- 
iightful program was played, the features being the 
“Meistersinger” overture, and “The March of the ‘loys,” 
from Victor Herbert's “It Happened in Toyland,” the 
latter a popular favorite with Cincinnati audiences. The 
soloist ot the occasion was an unusually gifted young art- 
:st, who has just been added to the personnel of the or- 
chestra, James Liebling, cellist. Mr. Liebling has made 
quite an enviable reputation for himself both in America 
and across the Atlantic, and his debut in local music cir- 
cles was attended with keen interest. His solos were 
“Sur de Lac” by Goddard and a scherzo by Van Goens. 
both of which drew forth a tumult of applause to which 
he gracefully answered with an encore. ‘lhe tremendous 
success of the first popular concert presages a splendid 


season, 





Jean Ten Have Pleases in First Recital 


The first of a series of recitals by Jean Ten Have, 
violinist, to be given at the Conservatory of Music this 
season took place on Friday night, November 9, in Con- 
servatory Hall. The audience assembled was large and 
enthusiastic. The D major sonata by Handel was a good 
substantial opening, after which the seldom played A major 
concerto of Saint-Saéns renewed acquaintance with a 
work which has been overshadowed by the composer's 
more popular concerto in B minor. In the two groups 
of shorter pieces Mr. Ten Have included an old Italian 
adagio of I*orillo. which he has arranged, an andantino 
and scherzo of Kasse and a very interesting dance by the 
Spanish composer, Granados. The final group was com- 
posed of a brilliant mazurka by Ysaye and the scherzo- 
tarantelle of Wieniawski, perrnitting a full display of pyro- 
technics Mr. Ten Have played the program with excel- 
lent technical finish. It was in many ways the best per- 
formance he has given since he came to this community, 
and the applause accorded him was deserved. Mrs. Henry 
T. Hunt supplied the accompaniments in an artistic and 
responsive manner. 


Matzenauer and Méré at Final Artist Series Event 


The third and final concert of the Artist Series took 
place in Music Hall on Thursday evening, November 8. 
[he program presented two artists of whose ability local 
audiences had already been given a taste, but not in a 
manner to set forth their complete individuality as is 
possible in a recital. Margarete Matzenauer was heard 
here last year in a performance of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
in which she sang Isolde. Yolanda Méré, the pianist, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra at one of its regular concerts two years ago. 

Mme, Maczenauer did an old Italian song by Secchi, “Ah, 
Mon Fils,” from “The Prophet,” four songs by Frank la 
Forge, including his popular “To a Messenger,” and a 
group of other English songs. Her success with the large 
audience that gathered to hear her was most emphatic, 
and she was compelled to respond with a number of 
encores. 

Mme. Méré began with the “Rondo Capriccioso” of 
Mendelssohn, followed by the B minor capriccio of 
Brahms, Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” and the “Staccato 
Caprice” of Vogrich. As an encore she played the octave 
study of Agghazy. In the second group she played two 
Chopin numbers, the ballet music from “Rosamonde” of 
Schubert and an impromptu by that composer, her own 
arrangement of a delightful “Valse Intermezzo” of Merk- 
ler and Liszt’s second rhapsody. She made a fine im- 
pression, and although she returned several times to 
acknowledge the applause she did not spoil the effect with 
an encore. The concert was opened by Mme. Matzenauer 
singing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


Other Musical Happenings 

On Monday evening, November 12, Hans Schroeder. 
baritone, gave a recital at the Odeon. Rare taste was 
shown by this gifted artist in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his songs. 

The new teacher of singing at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, Thomas J. Kelly, attended the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Annual Convention at Omaha, Novem- 
ber 7, 8 and 9, at which about 4,000 teachers were in 
attendance. Mr. Kelly discussed and illustrated the 
singing of folksongs and national music. He carried the 
artistic idea to the large groups, as he did in Chicago, 
with great success. Mr. Kelly resumed his classes at 
the conservatory on Monday, November 12. 

The first of the course of concerts planned by the 
Cincinnati Conservatory at Ft. Thomas, Ky., was given 
on Monday evening, November 12. A very interesting 
program, one-half of which was devoted to serious and 
one-half to popular music, was played for the soldiers. 

Dr. Louis A. Brooks, of the piano faculty of the Ohio 
Conservatory of Music, gave the first of a series of 
organ recitals on Sunday evening, November 11, at St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, where he has been engaged as or- 
ganist and choirmaster. RF... 


I SEE THAT— 


Wagner composed “Rienza” at Riga. 

O. E. Borden has completed thirty-five years of successful 
concert management in Fall River, Mass. 

This is the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra’s twentieth 
season of continuous, unbroken existence. 

Sue Harvard graduates from fifty cents a Sunday to 
several thousand a year. 

Sarah Bernhart is god-mother for Germaine Schnitzer’s 
new little daughter. 

Mme. Ober is suing the Metropolitan. 

Olive Kline says that every soprano feels called upon to 
sing coloratura. 

Gilbert’s “Riders of the Sea” was a novelty on the Phil- 
harmonic program. 

Converse’s “Ormazd” was given its initial London per- 
formance at Queens Hall. 

Elgar’s “The Spirit of England” was given its premiére 
at Birmingham, 

. . — 
Isidore de Lara has given 800 war emergency concerts. 
Francis Maclennan is to sing a Wagner program in Eng- 

lish in Chicago. 

W. Frank Harling says his nose has gone to the dogs 

Mme. Alvarez, wife of Impresario Bracale, is studying 
witt! William Thorner. 

Agnes Manzer sold the flowers given at her recital for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, 

Albert Wiederhold is going to France. 

Morgan Kingston, in New York,, sang to his wounded son 
in France. 

The 1918 Saengerfest of the North American Saenger- 
bund has been canceled. 

John McCormack's Rodolfo was the feature of the sea- 
son’s first “Bohéme.” 

On Ethelynde Smith's calling list are A. E. I. O, and U. 

The Metropolitan has engaged Alice Gentle, American 
mezzo-soprano; Morgan Kingston, Welsh tenor, and 
Rafael Diaz, tenor. 

Roa Eaton has returned from Milan. 

Paul Althouse scored with Geraldine Farrar in “Tosca.” 

The Cherniaysky Trio continues to triumph. 

Christine Langenhan appeared in New York on three 
consecutive days recently, 

Sir Thomas Beecham has offered to build an opera house 
in Manchester, England, and present it to the munici- 
pality. 

Public schools of Walla Walla, Wash., have violin in- 
struction in their routine, 

Sacramento has a new Chamber of Commerce Quartet. 

Many Italians en famille attended the San Carlo Detroit 
performances. 

Charles Lovis Seeger, Jr., has been appointed head of 
the music department in the University of California. 

Tamara Lubimova, the Russian pianist, made her first ap- 
pearance in America with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Arthur Alexander is not only a vocal artist, but he plays 
his own accompaniments equally well. 

Carpi was mistaken for Crimi. 

There were more people on the platform of the McCor- 
mack recital than the entire audience which many 
singers attract. - 

Wynne Pyle detied convention at her Aeolian Hall recital. 

John McCormack has offered his services as an artist to 
the Government ® 

Augusta Cortlow is here. 

Helen Stanley sang the solo at the Philharmonic perform- 
ance of the “Dante” symphony of Liszt. 

Monteviedo likes “Carmen” best. 

August Rodin is dead. 

Ona B. Talbot and Idella Prentiss Hughes were manage- 
rial visitors in New York this week. 

Karl jorn becomes an American citizen, 

Harold Bauer gives a piano concert in New York while 
in Chicago. 

Chicago Opera’s 
panini. 

The Chicago Symphony will give first American perform- 
ance of Palmgren’s piano concerto, “The River.” 
The Philadelphia Operatic Society opens its eleventh sea 

son November 28. 

Esperanza Garrigue believes in the conservation of en- 
ergy. 

Charles Sanford Skilton played the Indian drum in the 
Cincinnati Orchestra’s performance of two of his 
compos'!tions, 

Cadman’s “Shanewis” will 
March 20. 

Frances Alda’s 
songs. 

Plotters’ bomb causes excitement 
formance. 

Sir Henry J. Wood conducted the opening Philharmonic 

_ concerts in Liverpool. 

Selby Oppenheimer and Behymer have consolidated 

Mme. Matzenauer sang leading roles on consecutive nights 
at the Metropolitan. 

Mme. Valda teaches from seven to eight hours every day. 

Thomas Chalmers made a most successful Metropolitan 
debut as Valentine, 

Gabrielle Gills is to sing at Mana Zucca’s recital early next 
year. 

Saramé Raynolds has been chosen to sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” at each Boston opera performance 
this season. 

Charles Cooper is raising money for war relief charities 
while waiting fer his draft number to be called. 
Julia Claussen niakes her first appearance at the Metro- 

politan as Delilah tomorrow evening. 

Ona B. Talbot, of Indianapolis, and Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, of Cleveland, both well known musical man- 
agers, were in New York this week. 

Karl Jorn received his final citizenship papers Monday of 
this week. H. R. F. 


opening week is a triumph for Cam- 


have its premiére about 


program had a group of “dedication” 


at Chicago Opera per- 
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(Continued from page §.) 
a bit loudly, so that some of the singing was lost to 
hearing on several occasions. Richard Ordynski, the new 
stage director, was responsible for many innovations in 
the doings behind the footlights, and all of them were an 
improvement on the former methods. 

While the score of “Bohéme” is beginning to sound a 
trifle shreddy and light in spots, nevertheless the work 
retains its sentimental interest, and the constant flow of 
melodic fragments pleases the ear and tickles the sensi- 
bilities. Both the music and the libretto of “Bohéme” re- 
main a good mode! for American composers to follow, 
especially in their firstling works 

Governor and Mrs. Charles S. Whitman watched the 
performance from Brigadier General Sherrill’s box; 
Maj. Francis L. ¥. Hoppin, military secretary to the Gov- 
ernor, and Mrs. Hoppin were members of the party. Others 
present were Mrs. Beith, wife of Maj. lan Hay Beith; 
Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the University of California; Mrs. Wheeler; Major 
and Mrs. George B. McClellan; James W. Gerard,, late 
Ambassador to Germany; Mrs. Gerard; Thomas G. Pat- 
ton, postmaster of New York; the Duchess de Chaulnes ; 
Mrs. Jay Gould, Marjorie A, Curtis, etc. 


“Tosca,” November 13 © 

The Metropolitan Opera Company began its tenth sea- 
son at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 13, with an excellent performance of 
“Tosca,” in which Geraldine Farrar, Paul Althouse and 
Antonio Scotti sang the leading roles. Brooklyn prides 
itself upon its fine opera season each year, and judging 
from the capacity house, every opportunity is grasped. The 
only evidence of the war was the drab and blue uniforms 
of the army and navy officers intermingled with the vivid 
colorings of the gowns. In a word, the opening of the 


Brooklyn season was perhaps the most brilliant event in 


ears. 
; The performance of the delightful Puccini opera of- 
fered several new attractions. Paul Althouse, the 
American tenor, whose singing with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has placed him among the foremost Amer- 
ican singers of the day, was called upon at short notice to 
handle the role of Cavaradossi, no doubt filling the va- 
cancy left by the late Luca Botta. In this he made a de- 
cided impression, and proved that he was not only an artist 
in every sense of the word, but a valuable member of the 
company—one who can be depended upon to acquit him- 
self with honor under the most difficult circumstances, Mr. 
Althouse was in magnificent voice and his singing of the 
famous aria in the last act was one of the strongest points 
of the entire evening. He sings with delightful feeling 
and ease. His voice is not only of exceptional quality, but 
it possesses that priceless stamp of freshness that youth 
alone imparts. Mr. Althouse acted with verve and ardor 
and lent admirable support to the Tosca of Miss Farrar, 
who, by the way, looks like her own self again, She is slen- 
der and graceful and as beautiful as ever. No doubt the 
summer months have done much for her voice, inasmuch 
as she was in better vocal state than last season. Her ren- 
dition of “Vissi d’Arte’ in the second act was skilfully 
sung. Her upper notes rang out with remarkable clearness 
and purity and seemed not to be the result of force. Be- 
fore the second act, Miss Farrar sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” clad as Columbia. 

Antonio Scotti as Scarpia repeated his admirable work. 
He was accorded a warm reception when he stepped upon 
the stage, and he was obliged to respond to several curtain 
calls. Louis d’Angelo, a new addition to the forces, sang 
the part of Sciarrone, and Sophie Braslau, the shepherd. 
Angelo Bada as Spoletta made the minor part stand out 
distinctively. He possesses a fine voice and his acting is 
exceedingly good. , 

Roberto Moranzoni, the new conductor, repeated his 
noble work of the opening night on Monday. He reads the 
score with intelligence and the proper spirit, holding his 
men in rein at all times. The intermezzo of the third act 
brought forth enthusiastic applause from the appreciative 
audience. 

“Boris Godunoff,” Wednesday, November 14 

The land of the Great Bear has felt the birth throes of 
a new freedom since last Moussorgsky's pessimistic drama 
of Russian life, “Boris Godunoff,” was presented at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Comprehended through the 
flickering light of the chaotic present, the hopeless realism 
of the opera takes on a new significance stimulating to 
reflection. One questions whether or not the Simpleton, 
typifying the great Russian masses, has indeed regained 
his reason, with the persuasion to stand forth in the full 
stature of his manhood. : 

There have been more effective performances of “Boris” 
than that given on Wednesday evening. Gennaro Papi, 
conducting the opera for the first time, had undoubtedly 
not been given the opportunity for adequate rehearsals. 
In spite of the drawbacks, due to this, the performance 
was interesting and there were portions that stood out 
vigorously. : , 

Margaret Matzenauer, in the rather circumscribed 
character of Marina, was admirable alike vocally and his- 
trionically, Through her skilled portrayal, the role ac- 
quired an effectiveness that is seldom apparent, while her 
vibrant mezzo-soprano endowed the music with new beau- 
ties. Paul Althouse, familiar as Dimitri, sang and acted that 
part with even more than his accustomed excellence, re- 
vealing new charms of voice and greater spontaneity of 
action. The Varlaam of De Segurola was strikingly 
drawn, with vocal aspects the more pleasurable for that 
reason. Adamo Didur, in the title role, was not in the 
best of voice, a handicap which he failed to overcome but 
offset largely by his strongly dramatic impersonation. 
Lenora Sparkes, in the person of Xenia, and Marie Matt- 
feld, as the Innkeeper, likewise gave most praiseworthy 
resentations. 
| Other parts were taken as follows: The Nurse, Kath- 
leen Howard; Teodoro, Sophie Braslau; Schouisky, 
Angelo Bada; Tchelkaloff, Vincenzo Reschiglian; Brother 
Pimenn, Leon Rothier; Missail, Pietro Audisio; the Sim- 
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pleton, Albert Reiss; a police official, Giulio Rossi; Tcer- 
niakowsky, Carl Schlegel. 


“Elisir d’Amore,” Thursday, November 15 


For his second performance of the season Caruso ap- 
peared in one of the roles which fits him best and, inci- 
dentally, one of those which he best fits—that of Nemorino 
in Donizetti's perenially fresh “Elisir d’Amore.”” Without 
the nervousness of the opening night—a nervousness from 
which even Caruso is never free—he sang the purely lyric 
music in his purely lyric voice and style as only he can and 
acted the country bumpkin to perfection. Frieda Hempel 
—her first appearance of the season—was in splendid voice. 
The vocally difficult music was handled with consummate 
ease and mastery. It may be only fancy to think that an 
artist so good as Miss Hempel always has been has im- 
proved over the summer, but certainly the ease and surety 
of her singing seemed more fully developed than ever be- 
fore. It was art of the first rank. Lenora Sparkes, too, in 
her accustomed role, sang excellently and proved herself 
the sterling artist as usual. Scotti was the dandy sergeant, 
as last year, and Didur resumed the role of the quack 
doctor. Gennaro Papi, at the conductor’s desk, exercised 
firm control and put delightful dash and sparkle into the 
lovely pages of the score. 


“La Traviata,” Saturday, November 17, Evening 


Frieda Hempel’s Violetta has always been a delight, and 
at the first popular price performance of the season last 
Saturday evening her presentation of the role seemed 
finer than ever before. That same general broadening of 
the artist both as to vocal and dramatic work, which was 
noticeable in her first appearance of the season, was again 
in evidence. When Frieda Hempel is at her best, as she 
was in this performance, there is no finer Violetta in the 
world today. The other principal parts were also in 
stesling hands. Carpi as the young Germont and De Luca 
as his father are not only vocal artists of the first rank, 
but they both act with so finished and well bred an air 
that one readily accepts them for true representatives of 
the aristocratic persons they are supposed to portray. 
The others in support, Minnie Egener, Marie Mattfeld 
and Messrs. Bada, Reschiglian, Laurenti and Rossi, were 
all satisfactory. Moranzoni brought out to the full the 
many beauties of a score which is too often slurred over 
as “old fashioned” by lesser conductors, and the practised 
hand of Richard Ordynski was noticeable in certain little 
changes and improvements in the stage business. There 
was an audience which filled the great house and demon- 
strated enthusiastic approval 


“Faust,” November 17 (Matinee) 

When “Faust” is given as a revival at the Metropolitan 
irom time to time the reviewers on the daily newspapers 
usually go into a historical résumé regarding that work 
and tell us the story of the life of Goethe, of Gounod, of 
their relation to the periods in which they lived, recount 
the great casts which have sung “Faust ” in New York, 
and wind up by bemoaning the departed singers and weep- 
ing over what they term the decay of the vocal art gen- 
erally. 

It is not the province of the Musica Courter to give 
historical data which may be found in any operatic refer- 
ence book or musical dictionary. What can be stated de- 
cisively, however, is that no trace of vocal ineptitude was 
discoverable last Saturday afternoon at the “Faust” repre- 
sentation. True, there were a number of departures from 
strict tradition (chiefly in the stage business, stage settings 
and acting), but they were very welcome innovations. 

True, Geraldine Farrar was not a model to be copied by 
young singers, inasmuch as her long experience enables her 
to employ vocal “tricks” which are convenient but not 
legitimate, and her high tones are produced with much 
force and resultant shrillness (especially the A and B), 
but she has a fine sense of style and always knows how 
to make her tones help to express the emotion indicated 
in the text and action. She was a Marguerite of much 
charm and dramatic variety, and all her scenes carried con- 
viction, 

Giovanni Martinelli, the Faust, presented a picture of 
cavalierly distinction and achieved the same effect also in 
his bearing and general demeanor. He has done nothing 
better here than his singing of the music allotted to Faust. 
His voice was under perfect control and he employed in the 
typically French manner, restraining himself from dynamic 
extravagances, phrasing with elegance, and striving al- 
ways for beauty rather than for stress of utterance. That 
great test of a tenor’s skill, the “Salut, demeure,” aria, Mar- 
tinelli did with exquisite and noble effect, the piano high 
C at the end being a notably beautiful tone masterfully 
formed and delivered. Throughout the afternoon Marti- 
nelli maintained the same high artistic level in his perform- 
ance and stamped himself as an operatic interpreter of 
undeniably high and authoritative kind. He was acclaimed 
by the audience. 

Leon Rothier, as Mephistopheles, added another distinct- 
ive feature to the occasion. He played the difficult role 
with all the mobility, incisiveness and sardonic humor which 
have been made familiar to us by other great delineators 
of the part, and of course vocally he was a veritable tower 
of strength, what with his resonant voice, his skill and 
his intmate acquaintance with the Gallicisms, histrionic and 
musical, necessary for the proper presentment of the 
Gounod character. 

Thomas Chalmers (replacing the indisposed Amato) 
made the usually pallid role of Valentine stand out because 
of his polished singing, sincere acting and impressive bear- 
ing, The Chalmers organ is one of uncommonly fine qual- 
ity, and its possessor uses it with striking intelligence and 
unfailing taste. 

Raymonde Delaunois was an attractive Siebel and did 
the “Flower Song” excellently. Kathleen Howard, as 
Marthe, made the most of her limited opportunities and 
sang and mimed her second contributions effectively. 

Pierre Monteux made his debut as one of the new Met- 
ropolitan conductors and revealed himself as an able and 
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discriminative wielder of the operatic baton. He showed 
intimate acquaintance with the score and with the usages of 
an orchestra as accompanist and commentator in a lyric 
drama, The singers were suported and not challenged, and 
the chorus and instrumentalists gave of their best with pre- 
cision and without vociferousness. Monteux is for euphony 
first, last and all the time, but he does not permit the flow 
of agreeable tone to lack in assertiveness or vitality where 
the measures call for energetic utterance. So far as can 
be judged from his “Faust” debut, Pierre Monteux will be 
a highly important factor at the Metropolitan directorial 
desk this winter. 

Richard Ordynski’s innovation in stage management and 
Joseph Urban’s new scenery also were elements that made 
for the artistic enjoyment of the audience, To have a 
front outside stairway leading to Marguerite’s window 
(Act II) and to let her sing the “Jewel Song” seated on 
the balustrade did away with the old mechanical manner 
staging the “business” of that number. However, in the 
church scene, Mephistopheles should not have been shown 
in the interior of the sacred edifice. It is not plausible. 

The “Walpurgis Night” scene was included in the pro- 
duction, and proved to be a beautiful and lavish set of tab- 
leaux, in which Rosina Galli delighted the onlookers with 
her marvelously graceful and very intelligently planned 
terpsichorean manceuvers. 


Sunday Evening Concert 


The tirst concert of the season 1917-18 at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House took place on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 18. An audience of enormous size packed the large 
auditorium and lavished applause upon the performers. The 
orchestra, under the able guidance of Richard Hageman, 
opened the program with an inspired rendition of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” which was followed by Dvorak’s 
“Carneval” overture. The other orchestral numbers were 
“Capriccio Italien,” Tschaikowsky, and “Mazurka,” Gla- 
zounow. Ruth Miller, soprano, sang arias from “Carmen” 
and “La Boheme.” She was recalled many times. Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, sang an aria from Gluck’s “Orfeo.” 

Mischa Elman, the great Russian violinist, was the main 
soloist, playing for his opening number Wieniawski’s con- 
certo No. 2 in D minor, and later in the evening “Noc- 
turne,” Chopin-Wilhelmj, and “I Palpiti,” by Paganini. 
Mr. Elman was at his best. He played like one inspired. 
His tone was mellow, pure and vibrant, his technic facile 
and his intonation impeccable. He was recalled many times 
and responded with six added numbers. 


THE AMPICO DEMONSTRATED 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


On last Wednesday morning, November 14, at the great 
auditorium in the Wanamaker store there took place the 
first demonstration ever made in New York of the possi- 
bilities of a reproducing piano as solo instrument with an 
orchestra. The apparatus was an Ampico, installed in a 
Knabe piano, and the accompanying orchestra of forty- 
six musicians was that of the Rialto Theatre, under the 
leadership of its regular conductor, Hugo Riesenfeld, a 
musician of conspicuous ability, as he proved by the entire- 
ly efficient way in which he coped with the new problems 
presented him by the unique nature of the demonstration. 

Conductor Riesenfeld was able to handle his men in such 
a way that they were in perfect accord with the reproduc- 
ing piano itself. There were musicians present who main- 
tain that there has been no Wetter rendition of this first 
movement of the Grieg concerto by the combination of 
pianist and orchestra in the history of music in this city. 
Some were overthusiastic probably but one has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there will be afforded the people in 
the outlying districts of this country, and to the people in 
the crowded districts who cannot attend concerts, the op- 
portunity of hearing the great artists of the day; and that 
there will be handed down to posterity the work of these 
great artists. The sad part of it is that there are no rec- 
ords of such great artists as Liszt, Rubinstein, Chopin and 
others, whose music has done so much to afford the same 
joy had by those who attended this demonstration at John 
Wanamaker's. 


Much of the credit of tlie success of this concert is due 
to Conductor Riesenfeld and his orchestra. Then great 
credit must be given to the Ampico reproducing instru- 
ment, and then follows the greatest honor in bringing into 
the music roll the record of the artist. The Ampico re- 
producing mechanism certainly demonstrated the ability to 
reproduce exactly the playing of the artist. The Knabe 
piano must be given its share in this demonstration, for 
without an instrument that would give to the reproducing 
mechanism exactly the same opportunities that were pre- 
sented the artist in playing manually there could not be 
oe an exact reproduction of the artist’s work. The 
‘nabe piano used at this demonstration gave a. response 
to every demand made upon it by the mechanism, and 
thereby gave an exact reproduction or photograph, or 
whatever one may he pleased to term it, of the work of the 
artist, even carrying that reproduction to an absolute real- 
ism of the touch and tone of the artist who made the rec- 
ord. The instrument itself was unusual, in that it main- 
tained the tone standard of the old make and lent its tone 
ay to the work of the orchestra synchronizing 
throughout the movement of the Grieg concerto in every 
vibration. , 


Godowsky to Play for Sun Tobacco Fund 


With characteristic generosity, Leopold Godowsky has 
consented to appear at a benefit concert for the New 
York Sun Tobacco Fund at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Monday “7 November 26, when he will share 
the program with Frances Alda. Without question the 

smokes for the boys in the trenches” fund will be 
greetiy increased by this generous act of the great 
pianist. 
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they might have vehemently objected to such a presenta- 
tion. Berlioz, on the other hand, might have desired such a 
personage in his “Damnation of Faust,” likewise Boito in 
his “Mefistofele” might have been happy to have Baklanoff 
for the creation of the part. Anyway, Campanini can be 
= congratulated on having secured such a worthy artist, 
who By his personality and intellectuality has aroused the 
interest of the public and press alike. 


Alfred Maguenat disclosed his gorgeous voice to best 
advantage as Valentine, and the aria “Avant de quit ter” 
was superbly rendered and won for the distinguished artist 
a well deserved ovation. Mr. Maguenat was histrionically 
as successful and he will no doubt be one of the patent fac- 
tors in the success of the operathis season. Jeska Swartz 
was a very pretty Siebel and charmed by the beauty of 
tone in which she sang the “Flower Song.” Louise Berat 
and Desire Defrere rounded up the excellent cast. Char- 
lier at the conductor’s desk gave a good reading to the 
score. Chorus and orchestra were all that could be de- 
sired and the performance placed another feather in the 
cap of the Campanini regime. 





“Dinorah,” Friday, November 16 


General Manager Campanini’s revival of Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah,” which had not been given in Chicago for the 
last twenty-six years, proved to many to be a novelty, and 
for those who knew the work it brought back memories 
of many world renowned coloratura sopranos who essayed 
the title role. Let it be said here that no ong in this part 
ever approached Galli-Curci, the vocal phenomenon of the 
day, for whom the opera was resurrected. It would be 
only a matter of looking through a dictionary for super- 
latives to sing the praise of this wonderful artist who, by 
the beauty of her voice, kept the audience spellbound all 
through the course of the evening. The difficulties of the 

“Shadow Song,” in the second act, were easily overcome 
by the gifted coloratura soprano, who sang with so much 
ease that one conversant with the intricacies of the 
song would have thought that it was mere child play. 
Mme. Galli-Curci, who has been surnamed “the woman 
with the wonder voice,” is the living example of the bird 
language. She is alone in her class as not only does she 
sing as only Galli-Curci can, but she knows how to act. 
It might be added that though the performance was given 
outside subscription night the vast Auditorium was packed. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s name is a big drawing power and the 
astute general director, Campanini, knows how to use it 
to best advantage. 

Giacomo Rimini achieved big things in the difficult 
role of Hoel and proved again to be one of the most 
efficient members of the company. His was a great 
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“Mana Zucca is undoubtedly one of the most 
talented composers of America.” “Her works 
reveal thorough understanding of form and 
technique and a decided melodic gift.” 


RECENT COMPOSITIONS 


Songs 
A-whispering .......cccceceeseses ..net 60 
Love’s adoration (Priére d ‘amour).. .net 60 
Speak to me (Sprich zu mir) ........ met 60 
Le petit papillon ........+++.+++: ...met 60 
What is a kiss (Was ist ein Kuss). .. net 60 
Piano 
CameIONG, nein ce ve ccscccnenestis .. met 50 
Fugato-humoresque on the theme Dixie.net 75 
Moinent oriental ............ Seas ceetee 
Moment triste ........--++e08- dace & 
Polish caprice ......+++++- jetpanstc ce Oe 
Violin and Piano 
Novelette ...... Si RE PER" Bes 
G. SCHIRMER 
3 East 43d St. New York 
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success. Octave Dua made much of the part of Coren- 
tino and he, too, scored heavily; histrionically he was 
excellent. Campanini has a new find in Carolina Laz- 
zari, a young singer, endowed with a rich, velvety, 
smooth and agreeable contralto voice, which she uses 
with consummate artistry. Her singing of the “Shep- 
herd Song” was so well rendered that it had to be re- 
peated in part. Remember the name—Carolina Lazzari 
——as much is to be expected from its owner in the oper- 
atic field. Marjorie Maxwell, who comes from the stu- 
dio of Francesco Daddi, made a splendid impression as 
the Shepherdess, and she, too, has reason to be pleased 
with her success. Likewise Gustav Huberdeau and Gio- 
dani Paltrinieri were pillars of strength in their re- 
spective parts. 

To Campanini goes first honors, as he showed acute- 
ness in putting the old opera on the board and also for 
making the production praiseworthy in every respect. 
The scenic effects were superb. Especially well done 
was the scene of the second act, when a real waterfall 
was introduced, a waterfall such as you would expect 
to see at the Hippodrome in New York in one of the 
great scenic productions given at that theatre, but not 
to be expected in the home of opera. Campanini also is 
responsible for bringing out the musical beauties, nay, in 
making the music sound much better than it is in reality, 
and by performing the overture before the second act 
instead of before the first, he showed again good judg- 
ment, as the opus was accorded a rousing reception. 
The audience desired a part repetition. Repetitions 
anyway were in order, as Galli-Curci at the close of the 
same act had to repeat the “Shadow Song” before the 
curtain. The revival of “Dinorah” was most successful 
and the opera will probably be given many times this 
season to large houses.. 


“Isabeau,” Saturday (Matinee), November 17 


“Isabeau” was repeated, with Rosa Raisa appearing 
in the title role and duplicating her triumph of the open- 
ing night; Crimi scored again heavily as Folco, and the 
balance of the cast included the same artists heard at 
the first hearing of the Mascagni novelty here. Cam- 
panini was at the conductor’s desk. A second hearing 
of the work did not better the first. impression pro- 
duced, and “Isabeau” will not long hold its place in the 
repertoire of the Chicago Opera Association. 


“Trovatore,” Saturday Evening, November 17 


The first popular priced performance served for the 
debut of Francesca Peralta, dramatic soprano, who gave 
a good account of herself as Leonora in “I! Trovatore.” 
Miss Peralta is the possessor of a voice of large dimen- 
sion, rich and colorful. She scored from the first and 
should prove a useful acquisition, to the management. 
Diana Bonnar, another soprano, who upon this occasion 
made her first bow with the company, was a good look- 
ing Inez. Carl van Hulst, baritone, who was to make 
his debut as the Count di Luna, was unable to do so, 
and, though his name appeared on the program, the role 
was beautifully sung by that sterling artist, Louis Kreid- 
ler, who made a very deep impression in the part. 
Leoné Zinovieff was effective as Manrico. Maria Claes- 
sens was the Azucena, a part somewhat beyond her 
reach vocally and histrionically. Her makeup was too 
juvenile, nevertheless her work pleased the public. 
Constantin Nicolay was excellent as Ferrando and sang 
with great dignity. The orchestra was well handled by 
Sturani, who conducted as though he derived great pleas- 
ure from the music. 


“Romeo and Juliet,” Sunday (Matinee), November 18 


Galli-Curci and Lucien Muratore drew an immense 
audience to the Auditorium to hear “Romeo and Juliet.” 
They sung valiantly all afternoon, and though both gave 
of their best they ended the vocal combat in a well earned 
draw. The exhibition was one of the most interesting 
ever staged at the Auditorium and the hearers were kept 
enthused from beginning to end. Muratore once more the 
lion of the season, was in his best form. His voice, which 
has taken on much volume, was modulated at will, and 
the aria, “Oh leve toi Soleil,” was a source of delight and 
had to be repeated. After the duel scene the great tenor 
was recalled alone a number of times, and the ovation was 
richly deserved. Muratore is the ideal Romeo, both as to 
looks and action. Galli-Curci sang Juliet a la Galli-Curci. 

She, too, was accorded an encore after the “Waltz Song” 
and she also was recalled alone after the poison scene. 
Thus the two stars shared equally in the public’s favor. 
Alfred Maguenat was a well voiced Mercutio. A special 
word of praise is due to Hector Dufranne, who as Capulet 

made his first appearance this season. The summer rest 
has done wonders for his voice, which has the resonance 
and warmth of yore. Gustave Huberdeau was the Friar, 
Octave Dua’s avoirdupois detracted from his singing 
the role of Tybalt, and a war diet would improve his ap- 
pearance. Vittorio Arimondi was satisfactory as the Duke 
of Verone, likewise Louise Berat as Gertrude. Jeska 
Swartz was good to look upon and she sang the music 
of Stephano with telling effect. Charlier at the conductor’s 
desk*had his forces well in hand and conducted with verve 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE 
Broadway and 43rd St., New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


SOPRANO 
Series of Six Concerts. Sunday Evenings Throughout January and 
February 3rd and 10th. For Information, Address 
H. E. REYNOLDS - - 29 Broadway, New York City 


Aeolian Hall, December 10, at 8.15 P.M. 


Emil Reich presents 


THE MINIATURE 
PHILHARMONIC 


a Symphony Orchestra of 30 Musicians 
Jacques Grunberg, Conductor 








Soloists : 
MARIE NARELLE OLSHANSKY 
Soprano Russian Baritone 
Tickets, 50c to $2 . - . - Boxes, $20 


Mail orders to Emil Reich, 47 West 42nd Street, New York 





Acolian Hall, New York, Monday Evening, November 26th, at 8.15 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


BARITONE 
PROGRAM 
Ii mio bel fuoco—17th century (Benedetto Marcello) 
Pastorale—17th century 
Chanson de Guillot Martin—1:8th century 
Chanson a danser—17th century 
Vive Henri Quatre 
A group of Gipsy Songs by Dvorak 

Mein Lied ertént 

ci, wie mein Triangel 

Rings ist der Wald 

Als die alte Mutter 

Reingestimmt die Saiten 

Darf des Falken Schwings 








Be Pee icb bi esccececceses 
EA BOGE BNE acc ce cecsesces eéues 
Decades vines 0° 
Marins d'Islande.. 
Carnaval . err 
The Lily and the Dove Swedish Folksong 
A group of Negro Spirituals, arranged by H. T 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 

I Want to Be Ready 

I Don't Feel No-ways Tired 

Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 

Jesus Heals the Sick 


} Paladithe 





Fourdrain 





Burleigh 











Chickering Piano Used 





Tickets 50 cents to $2.00. Boxes $15. At box office and office of 
Mr. Seagle’s Secretary, Carnegie Hall 








and precision. Altogether it was a very enjoyable per- 


formance. 


Opera Notes 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” will be given this year 
with Rosa Raisa, Crimi and Rimini. 

During the performance of “Dinorah” on Friday even- 
ing a small fire started a panic in the Auditorium, which 
was averted by the presence of mind of Maestro Cam- 
panini, who at the first sight of the peril at once began 

‘The Star Spangled Banner.” The conflagration is 
said to have been due to a small bomb, placed under a 
seat by a lunatic. The incident was telegraphed to all 
the papers in the country by the Associated Press and 
further comment is deemed unnecessary here. 

An injunction restraining Baklanoff from appearing 
with the Chicago Opera Association was presented to 
the management the day of the performance of “Faust,” 
in which Baklanoff was scheduled to appear as Me- 
phisto. Until 6 o’clock the management did not know 
who would sing the part, Baklanoff or Huberdeau, and 
the latter was kept in readiness should something un- 
foreseen happen. Alexander Kahn, met oh of Bak- 
lanoff, had the hearing postponed until Monday, No- 
vember 19: Baklanoff is to mye on that evening as 
Scarpia to the Tosca of Anna Fitziu, who will make her 
Chicago debut then. 

An announcement of interest is the engagement of Ar- 
thur Middleton, of the Metropolitan Opera, to sing the 
leading baritone role in Henry Hadley’s “Azora, " and 
Frank Preisch, who appeared here in “Natoma” two years 
ago. This engagement is for the purpose of carrying out 
Mr. Campanini’s expressed desire to have an all-American 
cast for the new American opera. 

Judge Foell postponed hearing until Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 23, in Boston Grand Opera Company case vs. George 
Baklanoff. The baritone, as scheduled, will sing Scarpia 
in Monday night’s performance of “Tosca.’ 

Rene Devries, 








OPPORTUNITIES 





ORCHESTRAL SCORES WANTED. 
New or Secondhand (unmarked). Only 
works for symphonic repertoire required. 
Send complete list of works, naming edi- 
tion in each case. Address «0, K.,” care 
cf Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


VIOLINIST WANTED.—An estab- 
lished chamber music organization in 





further information address: “F,” care 
of Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


houses of the world. 
confidential. 


Correspondence 
Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 


the position, but the organization will light and grand, desires a position in some One large studio snitable for recitals, 
give a concert at which the newcomer first class institution as vocal teacher and dancing, club gatherings, etc. Capacity 
can introduce himself with a view to ccach, either for all or part of his time, 100. i 

starting a class. The city in question with a desire for permanency. Advertiser [wo large studios for rent. Piano 
offers tremendous opportunities for a has a general American college education, studio with Steinway Grand for part 
violinist of real talent and distinction. in addition to a thorough musical educa- time use. Efficient hall and telephone 
A young man would be preferred. For tion, and has sung in the leading opera service, which implies protection of the 


business interests of guests, 








a large American city is looking for a 

new first violinist. He must be a man 
of wide musical knowledge and author- 
ity and possess chamber music experi- 
ence. There is no salary attached to 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has tau 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 


t voice, harmony, conducted 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, 
SON AVE., AT 33D ST., NEW YORK. 
MURRAY HILL 928. BRANCH OF 
125 E. 37TH ST. MURRAY HILL 901. 


N. Y. EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST, for 
vocalists or instrumentalists, recom- 

174. MADI- mended by Mr. Oscar Seagle, is free 
for work in studio or home. Reasonable 


rates. “H. C.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI GIVES ABSORBING 
PIANO RECITAL. 
By Sylvester Rawling. 
Mischa Levitzki gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall 
last night. That's a prosaic statement. In the course of 


a New York music season many men and women do the 


same thing. The audacity of some may well make music 
reviewers gape. Others deserve only indifferent notice. 
But on rare occasions an artist appears to upset one’s 
humdrum observance and to make one sit up and take 
notice. Of such is Mr. Levitzki. He is a young man of 
Russian extraction, who appeared here last season and 
showed his promise. Already he has fulfilled it. His 
playing last night cast a spell over a large and musically 
sophisticated audience, It was masterful as well as cap- 
tivating; it was facile, gracious, spiritual, dominating. 
Mr. Levitzky takes his place among the elect. In Bee- 
thoven's “Ayppassionata”’ sonata he reached his high water 
mark, giving it a thrilling, gripping, incisive, as well as 
sensuous interpretation. not soon to be forgotten 
New York Evening World, November 6, 1917. 


Russia may be tired of fighting, but Russian musicians 
are indefatigable. Last night another representative of 
that nationality was heard in Aeolian Hall, Mischa Lev- 
itzki, who confirmed the good opinion he made on the 
critics as well as the audience last season. A few days 
ago he had an ovation in Chicago when he played with 
the local symphony orchestra . . . His audience last 
night aleo was much pleased with his playing ‘ 
His longest number was the “‘Apassionata’ sonata of 
Beethoven, into the spirit of which he entered thorough- 
ly; but he gave no less pleasure with a sample of the 
same composer's Scotch pleces (Ecossaises), which he had 
to repeat, and also with some of those short pieces called 
“Musical Moments’ and “Impromptus,” with which 
Schubert created a new epoch in plano music wr 

New York Evening Post, November 6, 1917. 


YOUNG PIANIST EXCELS IN A RECITAL OF THE 
OLD MASTERS 

Mischa Levitzki, a young pianist who has won solid 
admiration early in his career, played the old masters, 
Beethoven and Schubert, with a beauty masterfully un- 
adorned . . before an audience of uncommon quality 
and size at Aeolian Hall last evening . . 

Among the Beethoven pleces, after the ... C minor 
variations and F major andante, a charming bit from the 
“Reossaises,”’ with its borrowed Scotch airs, was enthu- 
sinstically encored, The sonsta “Apassionata,”’ op. 57, 
was a performance illuminating in its clearness and de- 
votion to ideals of the elder days of art, its breadth of 
style gained by simple means, its passion pianistic, never 
torn to tatters of orchestral imitation. . . .—New 
York Times, November 6, 1917. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI GIVES REMARKABLE PIANO 
RECITAL 


Youthful Artist's Audience Keeps Him Playing Long 
After His Program its Endea. 

Mischa Levitzki, a youthful Russian pianist, gave a 

remarkable piano recital in Aeolian Hall last night. Usu- 

ally musical recitals end before ten o'clock, but at a 
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quarter to eleven o'clock last night this twenty year old 
artist, who last season made an extremely promising 
debut here, was still playing and his audience was clamor- 
ing for more, et 

. . »« He gave a recital that will remain long in the 
memories of those who heard it. 

eh It is a long time since New York has heard a 
finer performance of Heethoven’s “Apassionata’’ sonata 
than he offered last night. He is known as a player of 
unusual refinement and delicacy, with a magical touch 
and a great talent for light things, but last night there 
was something powerful in his handling of the great 
sonata that stirred the listeners. The balance, the cli- 
matic effects, the beauty of the slow moving andante 
movement, tne tremendous effect of the finale were grip- 
ping. 

Mr. Levitzki never obtrudes his personality to the detri- 
ment of the music. His bearing always is in keeping 
with the spirit of the music. The extraordinary ease 
with which he surmounts difficulties of a technical nature 
is noteworthy. Many little refinements of style, of tone 
and of tempo made his playing of a group of Schubert 
pieces unusually interesting. When the regular program 
was finished most of his audience crowded near the stage 
and stood during his encores.—New York Herald, No- 
vember 6, 1917. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI WINS A MUSICAL TRIUMPH 
Young Pianist Attracts and Pleases a Large, Critical 
Audience in Aeolian Hall. 

Among the few splendid young artists who have made 
their formal entry into the elect circle during recent 
seasons is Mischa Levitzki. Last evening in Aeolian Hall 
he played with more authority than a year ago, when his 

performances were distinctly noteworthy. 

Mr. Levitzki attracted a large audience which was alert 
to finer details that are overlooked by many musical 
gatherings. Under these propitious circumstances the 
pianist quickly fell into a sympathetic attitude and the 
sum total of his evening’s accomplishment was one an 
older and more experienced need not have been ashamed 
to own. 

His playing had its customary singing tone, a well 
maintained legato and a delightful display of tints in 
expressiveness. Here is a pianist unafraid to relax when 
he should; who appreciates that “‘piano” is as essential 
as ‘“‘forte,’’ and who is discreet in his use of both. 

In his interpretation of Beethoven's F minor sonata 
(the “Apassionata’) Mr. Levitzki disclosed a genuine 
understanding of classic mood, and probed well beneath 
the surface of this master composition.—New York Morn- 
ing World, November 4, 1917. 

Pianist Shows genuine incisiveness and Force 

. . «Mr, Levitzki has already substantial merit both 
as executant and as musical interpreter . . . Yester- 
day, Mr. Levitzki showed in addition to the good qualities 
he disclosed last season a genuine advance in incisiveness 
and force.—New York Globe, November 6, 1917. 


Pianist Heard at Aeolian. 

. . . At Aeolian Hall last night Mischa Levitzki, a 
young Russian pianist who caused quite a sensation here 
on hig first appearance last year, was heard again . 

‘ . Half his large audience remained to demand a 
second program . . . . He is an artist with both 
hands, the left being strong enough to evoke the great 
hass of Beethoven, while the right sings pure Schubert. 
—New York Evening Sun, November 6, 1917. 
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Mischa Levitzki Receives Prompt Recognition at 
Aeolian Hall. 

Few of the young pianists who in the last few years 
have swum into our ken have received a recognition more 
prompt or more cordial than the one accorded Mischa 
Levitzki. 

His was a talent hailed at once as unusual, a talent 
sincere, fanciful! and well controlled. This impression he 
deepened by his recital last night at Aeolian Hall, a 
recital for which he had set a high mark in choosing a 
Beethoven-Schubert program . .. . 

. .«. . in the Variations, in the Anaante in F major, 
the Ecossaises in E flat major, and later in the Sonata 
gaat the young pianist’s playing was of a high 
order. 

Mr. Levitzki possesses a highly developed technique, a 
warm, caressing tone, great delicacy of taste, and, when 
required, fire in abundance. His insight into the felici- 
ties of the Andante was especially noteworthy, and 
throughout the evening he showed abundantly his poetic 
feeling and his sense for the undercurrents of beauty 
without which any reading of the classic composers be- 
comes dry and unprofitable. Mr. Levitzki, despite his 
youth, is already a well grounded artist who ought to go 
forward.—New York Tribune, November 6, 1917. 


MISCHA LEVITZK!I THE IDEAL SCHUBERT 
INTERPRETER. 
Ry Sigmund Spaeth 

If it is necessary that the names of our leading pianists 
should be associated with those of the composers whdm 
they best interpret, then the name of Mischa Levitzki 
must hereafter be linked with that of Franz Schu- 
bert ertec se 
One can scarcely imagine a purer melodic charm than 
that which Mr. Levitzki evoked from the two ‘“Mo- 
ments Musical” and the B-flat Impromptu... . . 
Such playing almost leads one to believe that as Schubert 
was one of the few truly inspired composers of his time, 
£0 Levitzki is one of the few inspired pianists of today. 

Overcoming Lifficulties 

Even in the compositions transcribed by Liszt, the re- 
citalist yesterday succeeded in getting to the heart of 
Schubert himself. His “Frlking’’ was intensely dramatic, 
the three voices as clearly as when the words are actu- 
ally sung o" S?. t6 
. . « In the sections of his program devoted to 
Beethoven, Mr. Levitzki . . . made a deep impression. 

. . + In the F major Andante and the “Ecossaises”’ 
there was the same serene beauty as in the Schubert 
numbers. 

Unquestionably Mischa Levitzki is a master of the diffi- 
cult art of giving sinfple sinceri an overwhelming ap- 
peal.—New York Evening Mail, November 6, 1917. 

LEVITZKI PLAYS LIKE LION OF KEYBOARD 
Despite Youth, Russian Pianist Is Full Fledged Artist, 
Whose Language Is Intelligible to All—Achievement 
pea penne A 
By Max Smith 

With a courage and independence characteristic of 
Russians, Mischa Levitzki devoted the program of his 
; . Piano recital on Monday night in Aeolian Hall to 
music of Beethoven and Schubert . ne 

Mischa Levitzki is not only a Russian. Despite his 

outh, he already is a full-fledged artist, whose language 
s intelligible to all peoples, in war as well as in peace. 
That is why his performance was so thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 
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¥ ... the remarkable talent of this young pianist which cannot be 
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He confined himself to works of genius, did this young 
lion of the keyboard—and he played Sore works apg . 
master; played them with an 
intellectual and emotional penetration, a ‘Grasp of detail 
and a breadth of expression that belied his years. 

From a technical standpoint alone Levitzki's achieve- 
ment was extraordinary, though his mechanical profici- 
ency always served him as a means of attaining his 
— purpose; never as a medium for superficial dis- 
play. 

One noted with keen pleasure the supple resiliency of 
the power of his queneey elastic arms and hands as 
they swooped to the keyboard; the firm and masculine 
expressiveness of his touch in cantilena; the crisp and 
delicate grace of that touch in staccato passages; the 
fine incisiveness of his attack; the strength, the virility 
of his rhythm. 

But above all, did one admire the essentially noble 
results he achieved in making his remarkable talents 
subservient to the music of the masters. It was a sheer 
joy to listen to Reethoven's variations in C minor, an- 
dante in F major and “Eccossaise”’ in E flat major (the 
last repeated) as presented by him. It was more than 
a joy—it was an experience—to hear the “Apassionata”’ 
sonata interpreted with the sincerity of feeling, earnest- 
ness, emotional intensity and dramatic breadth which he 
brought to this immortal work. 

Delightfully were Schubert's impromptu in B flat major 
and “Moments Musicale’ in A flat major and F minor 
performed by Levitzki; delightfully, too, the Schubert- 
Liszt “Soirees de Vienne’ No. 4 and “March- Gallop” . 

. »—New York American, Brooklyn Edition, November 
7, 1917. 
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The Orchestra Concert 
By Maurice Rosenfeld 

Piano concertos rarely awaken great enthusiasm at our 
Chicago Symphony orchestra concerts, but at yesterday 
afternoon's concert Mischa Levitzki, the young American 
pianist, created a veritable furor with his verveful and 
intensely rhythmical performance of the Saint-Saens G 
minor concerto for piano and orchestra. 

There is in this pianist’s musical equipment the Rus- 
sian ancestry of his parents which accounts for a deep 
feeling for the emotional element in the music which 
he plays, and there is besides much confidence in his own 
technical means, and in his understanding of the message 
to be conveyed through his interpretation, that he carried 
his audience with him throughout the three movements 
of the concerto. .. . « 

The second section, the scherzo, was indeed taken in 
the spirit which is indicated by the title. It was not 
nearly so rapidly played as it has often been done by 
other pianists, but it was given with decisive accent and 
in a more playful mood, the second theme being made 
very lyric with its melodic waltz rhythm. 

After the pianist had concluded he was recalled many 
times by the applause of the audience, in which the en- 
tire orchestra joined .—Chicago Evening News, 
October 27, 1917. 








MISCHA LEVITZKI WITH THE ORCHESTRA 
By Frederick Donaghey 

Another in the unending procession of wonder children 
from the Ukraine found his way onto the platform with 
the Chicago orchestra and into the warm regard of the 
Friday attendants. He was Mischa Levitzki, a young 
pianist, who in January had played for the first time in 
the neighborhood . 

Young Levitzki's playing the pianist’s part in the sec- 
ond of Saint Saéns’ concertos is the best reply Chicago 
can make to the worried query about where to go to- 
night. It is the best reply, that is, to those capable of 
reacting to his exposition, for the right labeling of which 
these seem to be the descriptives: brilliant, brainy, cor- 
rect, clean, dazzling, easy, fragrant, insouciant, lovely, 
musical, sensucus. The revival for Levitzki makes the 
seventh inclusion of the concerto in these concerts; but 
it has been played better by nobody—not even by Saint- 
Saens. who used it when here in 1906—than this week's 
visitor. If the reader by now be of the opinion, that is 
of the belief, that Levitzki’s was something finer than 
an exhibition of sheer facility while being that as well, 
the purposes of this review, so far as it is uttered, are 
served. 

. Levitzki was recalled five times after the con- 
certo, and given reason to look forward to his Chicago 
future as an emprise of solvency.—Chicago Tribune, Oc- 
tober 27, 1917. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI A ey ation OF PIANISTIC 


Young Russian Displays a Musicianship Unexcelled by 
Any Virtuosi Appearing Here. 
By Herman Devries 

A gomnolent, comfortable knitting- bee audience woke 
up and sat forward in the edge of its chairs yesterday 
afternoon at Orchestra Hall before Mischa Levitzki was 
half way through the opening solo of the Saint- Saéns 
G minor concerto. 

Levitzki Sounds Alarm. 

It was not until after the intermission and the en- 
trance of Levitzki that life at its real, keen, vibrating 

wakefulness seemed to take hold of the public. 

Levitzkt woke them up. ‘The effect of his playing was 
electrical. 

The young man with the potent and potential name 
need henceforth no longer deprecatingly bill himself the 

“young pianist.” He is a PIANIST. 

His art is ripe, mature, with the poise, dignity and 
restraint of the great men of the concert platform. He 
does not belong to the young generation of artists—he 
is grown to the full artistic stature that knows neither 
date nor past. 


An Excellent Medium, 


In choosing the G minor concerto, Levitzki could 
scarcely have found a better medium for the many facets 
of his pianistic stock in trade. 

He realized and used to its fullest every opportunity 
for the display of his exquisitely polished technic, the 
purity and grace of his passage work, the swinging 
power of chords, and the tasteful delicacy and charm of 
his phrasing. More than all these, because so irresistibly 
personal, is his extraordinary feeling for rhythm. 

Mr. Stock’s task was an easy one, for although Levitz- 
ki has temperament, he has also remarkable restraint 
for one so young, and therewith handled his changing 
rhythms with surety and compelling clarity. 

Altogether his performance was a genuine delight. 

Given Four Recalls. 

The grateful audience rose to him, lavishing applause 
after each movement, and recalling him four times at 
the close of the concerto —Chicago American, 
October 27, 1917. 














“He is an artist with both hands, the left 
being strong enough to evoke the great bass 
of Beethoven, while the right sings pure 
Schubert.” 








RUSSIAN PIANIST IS HEARD WITH THE 
ORCHESTRA 
Edward C. Moore. 

Mischa Levitzki, as the soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at Orchestra Hall yesterday, was the 
bright spot of the program. ‘ 

. It was his first appearance with the orchestra, 
though his second in Chicago. For his orchestral 
appearance he chose Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. . 

For once a pianist has been heard who did not on his 
debut attempt to scale all the thunderous Olympian 
heights of which the piano is capable. Some of them 
never get over the habit. It would seem that Levitzki 
has never got himself into it. The Saint-Saéns concerto 
demands much fleetness of finger and a good feeling for 
rhythm. Levitzki gave these to it, a fleetness that at 
times almost left the orchestra in the lurch, and added 
an extraordinary beauty of tone. 

Levitzki made a great impression with ‘his performance. 
If it had not been for the iron clad rule of the orchestral 
association forbidding encores, he would have been 
obliged to play again. As it was he returned to the 
stage some eight or ten times before the audience got 
tired of applauding. [He is the stuff of which popular 
pianists are made, for in addition to a rather superlative 
musical equipment he has a very attractive personality 
while on the stage, one in which modesty and ease of 
manner are comfortably blended. .—Chicago Eve- 
ning Journal, October 27, 1917. 





THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By Felix Borowski. 

am Mischa Levitzki was the soloist of the occa- 
sion. This young man-—he is scarcely out of his teens 
appeared in Chicago for the first time last year. 
At that time he disclosed more than ordinary talent and 
that talent again was made manifest in generous fashion 
yesterday. Already Mr, Levitzki has walked far down 
the path which leads to success and even fame. .. . 

Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto was the meaium in 


which the pianist elected to present his gifts. He played 
it with virtuosity and with that authority which showed 
that he knew well what he was about. If the piece is 
flashy, it also is full of opportunities for the disclosure 
of musical qualities, In it Mr. Levitzki was brilliant as 
well as imaginative. It would be pleasant to hear him 
again.—Chicago Herald, October 27, 1917. 


LEviTzKI Is” 1S SOLOIST 
By Henriette Weber 

The soloist was the young Russian, Mischa Levitzki, 
who had a very successful appearance here last year in 
recital, Young Levitzki has spent the greater part of 
his life in America, and so quite belongs to us. 

He gave a most satisfying account of himself in a 
brilliant performance of Saint-Saéns’ second concerto. 
He went at it in a genuinely manly fashion, and showed 
repeatedly that he knows how to build climaxes consis- 
tently—not once did a climax get ahead of him. 

The second movement was entirely free from the 
sugary commonplaceness that is apt to be its most strik- 
ing quality in the hands of most pianists. The proper 
accents and that accelerando just after the first exposi- 
tion, that should always be there, but so often is not, 
served to make the scherzo just what the composer in- 
tended it to be. 

The closing moement was another study in effective 
bravura playing and brought the young pianist eager 
spent and several recalls.—Chicago Examiner, October 
27, 1917. 


REVIEW OF THE STOCK CONCERT 
By Karleton Hackett 

. « .» After a refreshing intermission Mischa Levitzki 
gave a beautiful performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto 
in G minor. . . It was playing that made you sit 
right up and caused to forget any dull moments you 
had ever experienced. There was the spirit of the music, 
and brought out with a certainty, yet with a youthful 
exuberance that was delightful. Mr. Levitzki is a young 
man—if one were to make a guess he is but 20—but he 
has the gift. While he is young and plays with the 
glorious courage of youth, he has the solid qualities, too. 
There is nothing obstreperous in his playing, no daring 
of things without due cause, but when the thing is to 
be gone into with a will, in he dashes with seeming 
recklessness. Yet all the time he shows you that he 
knows precisely what he is doing, and that he has not 
undertaken anything that he will not bring safely 
through. 

Even in these virtuoso days his technique is something 
to admire for its brilliance, and his playing of the dainty 
second movement was exquisite with its delicate color- 
ings and perfect clarity. He made a distinct impression 
when he played here in recital last year. . . Yes- 
terday he demonstrated that he is an artist completely 
arrived. P 

At the close of the concerto he was given a demon- 
stration of unaccustomed heartiness, and it was richly 
deserved. —Chicago Post, October 27, 1917 
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LEVITZKI AN_ ARTIST. ‘AT PIANO 
Young Player in Brilliant Beethoven-Schubert Recital 
By Olin Downes 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon in Jordan Hall. The pianist had his courage with 
him to announce a Beetnoven-Schubert program, He was 
successful, however, in maintaining the interest of his 
audience to the end. Mr, Levitzki is not only an inter- 
esting but a convincing artist. He has a beautiful piano 
style and an individuality already strongly felt, although 
he is said to be a young man of 19. 
Has Quiet Manner 
He is very quiet in his manner at the instrument, and 
his interpretations have a balanced and authoritative 
quality which gives them stability and structural signifi- 
cance as well as poetic charm, 

. « Mr. Levitzki, serious and enthusiastic, made his 
hearers feel the emotion and dramatic power of Beetho- 
ven’s music and the romantic melancholy of music by 
Schubert. Schubert has not been appreciated on recital 
programs. He has even yet to come into his own as re- 
gards the wonder of the small piano pieces. 

Pieces Made Fascinating 

These pieces were made fascinating by Mr. Levitzkl, 
who also in playing the Liszt Transcription of Schubert's 
“Frl-King’’ came as near making the piano declaim in a 
dramatic and varied manner as the capabilities of the 
instrument make possible. It was done by means of 
color and accent—and imagination that projected itself 
over the footlights. 

The audience was very enthusiastic. A young 
man whose talent and mode sty had well earned him its 
applause was compelled to _ many encores.—Boston 
Sunday Fost, November 11, 1917 

LEVITZKI RECITAL 
F . In @ program of Beethoven and Schubert shone 
the remarkable talent of this young planist which cannot 
be disassociated from genius. From the first recital 
last year, an uncanny technical facility was his age 

. In body he is well night impassive, save for 
the inevitable muscular reflex of the weight of a crash- 
ing chord at a climax, But he distinguishes keenly 
among values. He grasps and projects big moments with 
swift and unerring sense. The profile of the crest of the 
wave is vivid and illumined. There is neither dalliance 
nor comoromise. in mechanism he appears equipped for 
any demand, and his treatment of an idea is now that 
of surety, even of authority. + ee ha 

There was arch folk flavor in the Scotch pieces, mo- 
ments of great dramatic strength, both In stress and in 
repose, in the sonata, and there was limpidity and pur- 
ling beauty in Schubert's B flat impromptu and the mo- 
ments musical. . . Liszt's elaboration of the ‘Erl 
King” . . + Was brilliantly, superbly played. The 
audience was loud and insistent in applause.—-Boston 
Glcbe, November 11, 1917. 
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brilliant, brainy, correct, clean, dazzling, easy, 
fragrant, insouciant, lovely, musical, sensuous.” 


Mr. Levitzki 
uses the 
Baldwin Piano 


—Chicago Tribune 
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“Mr. Levitzki possesses a highly developed technique,a warm, caress- 
ing tone, great delicacy of taste, and, when required, fire in abun- 


—New York Tribune 
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CHICAGO HEARS FIRST CONCERT 
OF THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Bernice Katzenstein Pleases—Allen Spencer’s Annual Recital—Warren Proctor 
in Milwaukee—Ethelynde Smith Presented—W. H. Cloudman 
a Visitor—Viola Cole’s Activities—Studio Notes 
and Local Happenings 


Monday afternoon the Playhouse held a comfortable 
that assembled to listen to the first programs 
» be given of a series of three by the Flonzaley Quar 
tet. There are many who take pleasure in the chamber 

music art especially when presented by the Flonzaleys, who 
tand alone as an organization par excellence. Their concert 
on Monday offered a varied and delightful program, each 
ot which met with the hearty approval of the lis- 
insistent applause after the Percy Grainger 
Shore” number (which closed the program) 
Flonzaleys to add an extra number. The 
Flonzaley perfection of ensemble and re 

i salient points in their interpretations of 
the Haydn D major quartet and the “Molto adagio” from 
he Dohnanyi D flat major quartet, The sonata for two 
iolins and cello by J. M. Leclair was beautifully set forth 
and their lovely work in an effective number by Joseph 
Speaight, “The Lonely Shepherd,” and the Grainger num- 

Ler was a pleasure to the ear. Seldom are Chicago music- 

given such a rare artistic treat as that afforded them 
promiment quartet 


athnering 


numbei 
tener Whose 
Molly on the 
ompelled the 
videly known 
d tone were 


lovers 
by this 


Bernice Katzenstein in Recital 


Kaizenstein, a young Miss from Kansas City, 
was presented by Carl Kinsey in piano recital Tuesday 
of this week at the Ziegfeld Theatre. Practically 
vn here, the gifted pianist gave delight to a goodly 
whose abundant plaudits assured the newcomer 
a welcome addition to the long list of visiting 
That Miss Katzenstein has been carefully and 
wusly taught was made evident throughout her 
She has studied under Moses Boguslawski, the 
There can be no doubt as 


Bernice 


morning 
unknoy 
audience 
that she was 
recitalist 

conscienth 
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to Miss Katzenstein’s gifts and everything she did reflected 
deep study, serious thought and musical feeling. Possessed 
of adequate technic, touch and tone of appealing charm 
and fleet fingers, the young pianist gave much pleasure in 
the Schur ann Variations on the name “Abegg;” Godow- 
sky’s “Walzermasken,” Staccato Etude (Sinigaglia); the 
Schubert Impromptu, op, 142; two numbers by Dohnanyi 
and the Liszt “Rakoczy March.” There is apparently a 
bright future ahead of this talented girl. 


Allen Spencer’s Annual Recital 


One of the best known piano teachers of the American 
Conservatory faculty, Allen Spencer, emerges from his 
studio each season to offer a piano recital. He was heard 
on. Tuesday afternoon at the Playhouse in a well arranged 
program of seldom heard numbers by a large audience, 
comprised mostly of musicians*and students, The writer 
heard only the Mendelssohn “Two songs without words,” 
the César Franck E major Pastorale, four numbers by 
Scriabine and the scherzo from the Schubert A major 
sonata. ‘These were presented with Mr. Spencer’s cus- 
tomary art and won him a warm reception from the audi- 
tors. The American Conservatory may well be proud to 
possess so thorough a musician. 


Warren Proctor’s Milwaukée Success 


Reports at hand attest of the great success Warren 
Proctor won last week when he sang for the Milwaukee 
Deutcher Club. The gifted tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association met with the favorable appreciation of the 
members of the club by his singing of operatic arias, a 
group of iEnglish songs and one of German. This season 
Mr. Proctor will sing several important roles with the 
Chicago Opera Asociation, 


MacBurney Studios 


One of the most unusual evenings that the writer has 
spent in a music studio was passed in listening to a talk 
hy George Wilham Eggers, director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, at the MacBurney Studios, Monday evening, No- 
vember 5. The subiect was “Music ‘and Painting” and Mr. 
Eggers very deftly and interestingly drew a clear and 
close analogy between these sister art& <4t was fascinating 
io watch the drawings take form to the Agcompaniment of 
well known musical compositions. Then to have the orig- 
inal painting thrown on the screen and the mirsic repeated 
with other similarities pointed out. It created a new in- 
terest in the music and in the painting. 

Doubtless Mr. Egger’s personality had much to do with 
the evident enjoyment of the students of music from the 
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MacBurney Studios, for Mr. Eggers is indeed an engaging 
speaker and well acquainted with his subject. On Monday 
evening, November 12, the entire studio group went to the 
Art Institute where James E. MacBurney, brother of the 
voice teacher, proceeded to point out in a very sympathetic 
way the beauties of certain famous paintings from a paint- 
er’s viewpoint. Mr. MacBurney, being a painter of broad 
experience and genuinely sympathetic with all things musi- 
cal, drew the group into a feeling of intimate nearness to 
these works of the great painters, showed the line, the 
harmony, the color, the symmetry, the light and shade, 
the pianissimos and sforzandos of the paintings in a way 
closely akin to that followed by musicians in the treatment 
of musical compositions. Such evenings as these planned 
by Mr. MacBurney are bound to have a fine reaction on his 
students. With such a leader, the imaginative side of his 
work must be felt, and without this, singing is of no mean- 


ing. 
Kinsey Presents Ethelynde Smith 


The recitalist who furnished the program in Carl 
Kinsey’s series Wednesday morning at the Ziegfeld was 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano. Miss Smith is not a stranger 
here and judging from the large house which greeted her, 
has many friends and admirers in these surroundings. 
There are but few recitalists who have so far been able 
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to attract large audiences to the Ziegfeld in the morning 
and Miss Smith being one of them, has reason to feel 
proud. The part of the program which this .reviewer 
heard was that which contained Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” “Hai Luli” (Coquard); Minuet (D’Exaudet) ; 
“Chere Nuit” (Bachelet) ; “Spinning-wheel Song,” by Fay 
Foster; “Wait,” Hugh W. Babb; “The Open Road,” by 
Gertrude Ross; (the latter three of which were dedicated 
to Miss Smith) and a group by Russell, Kramer, Woodman 
and Crist. Not only has Miss Smith a voice of agreeable 
guality, but her stage presence is an attractive one. Grace 
Kessler played excellent accompaniments. 


W. H. Cloudman a Visitor 


Among the visitors at this office during the past week 
was W. H. Cloudman, who previous to his enlistment in 
the hospital corps was connected with the Concert Direc- 
tion M. H. Hanson. Mr. Cloudman volunteered his services 
in the hospital corps last May and ever since has been 
stationed at Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y. As Mr. Cloud- 
man’s home is in Chicago he was chosen to bring an insane 
soldier to the Elgin Asylum and had a few days to spend 
with his family. “The most popular tune now with the 
soldiers,” he said, “is ‘Laddie in Khaki’ and they. are all 
whistling it.” He says it is the popular music which makes 
the strongest appeal to the soldiers as they don’t want to 
think and serious music makes them think. When on 
furloughs some of them may want to go to the opera or 
concerts, but in camp they want only the so-called popular 
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music. Mr, Cloudman looked the picture of health and is 
anxious to go “over the top.” 


Theodore Spiering’s Chicago Recital 


Theodore Spiering, the widely known violinist, after an 
absence of a number of years, will give a recital in Chi- 
cago at Cuhan’s Grand Opera House, on Sunday afternoon, 
December 2, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, 


Viola Cole’s Activities 


Viola Cole, the Chicago pianist and educator is scheduled 
ior a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on November 23. 
She will appear in Boston early in December and will also 
present a modern program for the Federation of Musicians 
of St. Louis. 

A class for the study of interpretation meets on alternate 
Fridays in the Viola Cole studio, 622 Fine Arts Building. 
On November 16, the pianist will lecture on modern music 
and illustrate with selections from Ravel, Debussy, César 
Franck and the local composers, Kreider and Edward 
Collins Among pupils of Viola Cole who are appearing 
before the public are Helene Northrup who played for the 
Musical Club of Chicago University; Bess Clare Murray, 
who is giving a program at St. Xavier's Academy and little 
Janet Miller, the prodigy, who won favor earlier in the 
year with her recital for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Viola Cole will present her students in a series of six 
recitals in Orchestra Hall foyer in March. 


Frederick Gunster Sings for Lakeview Society 


The outstanding feature of Monday afternoon’s program 
of the Lake View Musical Society was Frederick Gunster’s 
participation in it. When Mr. Gunster made his Chicago 
debut last week at one of the Kinsey artist recitals, he won 
the esteem of the Chicago public and his success was both 
distinct and justified. He had the same resounding ap- 
plause and hearty reception on Monday afternoon from 
the Lake View Musical Society, who assured Mr. Gunster 
of their delight. His interpretations were rendered in that 
artistic manner which marked everything he does and he 
added another laurel to his list of successes. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder in Chicago 


One of the distinguished visitors here this week was Mrs. 
Frederick Snyder, the widely known vocal instructor of 
St. Paul. Mrs. Snyder usually comes to the Windy City 


for the first week of the Chicago Opera Association. Dur- 
ing her stay here she was hobnobbing with Mme. Melba, 
with whom she went shopping, walking and dining. Mrs. 


Snyder, who returned recently from China, where she spent 
several months, has reopened her St. Paul vocal studios. 
She will spend several weeks in New York City during 
the winter months. 

Chicago Engagements for Francis Maclennan 


Francis Maclennan, who is well remembered here for 
his brilliant work last season with the Chicago Opera 
Association, will make his jirst Chicago appearance this 
season as soloist with the Singverein Society in a Wag- 
nerian program. On this occasion, November 28, the 
prominent teaor will sing, English, Walter’s Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger” and the “Pilgrimage Song” from 
“Tannhauser.” 


Boston English Opera Company Presents “Mikado” 


An exceptionally good production of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s popular “Mikado” was produced this week by the 
Boston English Opera Company at the Strand Theatre and 
drew large houses for each performance. An exceedingly 
good cast was the.one made up of Joseph Sheehan as 
Nanki-Poo, Francis J. Tyler as the Mikado, Charles Myers 
as Ko-Ko, Arthur Deane as Pooh-Bah, Agnes Scott 
Longan as Yum-Yum, Hazel Eden as Pitti-Sing, and Alice 
Carley as Katisha. In splendid voice and happy mood the 
Misses Longan and Eden were vivacious and gave much 
joy. The same may be said of Messrs. Sheehan and 
Meyers. 

Gordon Campbell Plays for Clark and Claussen 


Some of the most prominent artists engage Gordon 
Campbell to assist them as accompanist when they are able 
to secure the services of this much demanded_ pianist- 
accompanist. Last Sunday afternoon, November 11, Mr. 
Campbell played the accompaniments for Charles W. 
Clark’s annual Chicago recital and on Tuesday evening, 
November Julia Claussen engaged Mr. Campbell to 
assist her at the piano in her recital at Mount Carroll, Il. 


American Conservatory Items 


Advanced pupils of Allen Spencer, Kurt Wanieck, E. 
Warren kK. Howe, and Herbert Butler, appeared in. recital 
at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 17. 

The second term of the American Conservatory begins 
Monday, November 19. 


Elizabeth Cueny in Town 


Elizabeth Cueny, the energetic St. Louis impresaria, 
spent a few days this week in Chicago, taking in the opera 
performances and the orchestra concert. Miss Cueny’s 
season in St. Louis has opened unusually well and she ex- 
pects the balance of it to be as bright as the premiere. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Fern Ross, student of Chicago Musical College, has 
been chosen from a large number of applicants for the 
position as soprano in the Englewood M. E. Church, Sixty- 
fourth and Stewart avenue, to replace Marjorie Maxwell, 
who joins the Chicago Opera Company this season. 

Edna Kellogg, student of Edoardo Sacerdote, appeared 
at a recital given at the Raymond School on November 6, 
and the following evening at the concert of the Shostac 
Quartet, Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. “Miss Kellogg,” 
said the reviewer of the Evening Post, “sang very well 
indeed.” 

Marie Pruzan, student of Adolph Muhlmann and now a 
member of the Chicago Opera Company, sang in the per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Aida” at the Auditorium last 
Wednesday. 

The Chicago School of Opera gave a performance of 
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Gounod’s “Faust” in the Ziegfeld Theatre on Saturday. 
The opera cast was as follows: Marguerite, Edna Kellogg; 
Martha, Sylvia l.oder; Siebel, Florence Ryan; Faust, 
Carl Craven; Mephistopheles, Stanley Deacon, and Valen- 
tine, Hector Spaulding. 


Many Brune Compositions Played and Sung 


One of the most prominent composers of Chicago is 
Adolf Brune, whose works are used everywhere. Re- 
cently he has written some twenty-four songs, which un- 
doubtedly will find a place on many programs. Last spring 
Mr. Brune’s “Twilight Picture” was played by the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra and had a fine reception there. Dr, Kun- 
wald in a letter to the composer commented most highly 
on the number, saying it was the most significant composi- 
tion he had brought out during the season. All the Cin- 
cinnati critics agreed that orchestrally, Brune’s “Twilight 
Picture” was one of the “latest words” they had heard. 
Conductor Stock placed that composition on this week's 
program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and here, 
too, the reception accorded it was very hearty. 


Bush Conservatory Notes 


On Wednesday morning, November 14, a very interest- 
ing lecture was given at the Bush Conservatory by Mrs. 
John B. Sherwood. The subject was “Interior Decoration 
of the Home,” 

Wednesday afternoon, November 14, a studio recital was 
given by the School of Expression of Bush Conservatory 
under the direction of Mae Julia Riley. 

Thursday, November 15, a miscellaneous program was 


SY 
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given in the music rcom of Marshall Field and Company 
by the students of the conservatory. 

Saturday evening, November 17, artist-students gave a 
concert for the Composite Lodge No. 879, A. F. and A. M., 
at the Boydston Auditorium, 4229 Cottage Grove avenue 
Pupils of the voice, violin, expression and dancing depatt- 
ments participated in this program. 


Mabel Garrison Sings With Orchestra 

For her part in this week's program of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Mabel Garrison rendered the 
“Charmant Oiseau” aria from Felicien David's “Le Perle 
de Bresil” and an excerpt from Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” In them the charming soprano accomplished la- 
bors that were as admirable as they were brilliant. Miss 
Garrison disclosed in her singing of the difficult Strauss 
selection that she is ati artist possessed not only of a lovely 
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“Her Portrayal of ‘Madame Butterfly’ the most wonderful on the operatic stage.” 








“It was Madame Miura herself that won 
the favor of the enthusiastic audience, for 
not alone has she a voice of unusual 
power and swectness which she used with 
the finest artistry, but she proved an 
emotional actress of rare talent. 

Puccini, the composer, recently admitted 


Butterfly. Through 


trayal of Madame 


‘that Madame Miura was the ideal Madame 


and joyous personality, with her passion- 
ate emotionalism, she 
Butterfly the 
wonderful on the operatic stage. 

Tamaki Miura radiates a native atmos- 


that is irresistible, and from the | 
beauty very moment she first appeared on the 
Rajah stage last evening until her per- | 
fectly acted tragic conclusion, the dainty | 
prima donna captivated everyone.—Read. | 
ing News-Times. 


phere 
her youth, 


makes her por- 
most 
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Recital, Nov. 11, 1917 


Mr. Reimherr interprets songs with uncommon intelli- 
gence and understanding. 


clear.—Sylvester Rawlings, N. Y. World. 


voice of peculiarly sustained or “carrying” 


the house—R. Aldrich, in the N. Y. Times. 


good range. 
mendable 
agreeably broad style—W. J. Henderson, 


There was much to admire in his singing. 
tion is exceptionally clear. 


was beautiful. 
style—Paul Morris, N. Y. Herald, 


N. Y. Sun. 


mirab!e one.—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune. 


pleasing quality, most appealing in its softer notes, but al 
ways dependable, with a breath control which 
remarkable. He enunciates 


N. Y. Mail. 








Criticisms of his New York 


His enunciation is exceptionally 


George Reimherr, a young tenor with a clear, unforced 
quality, sang 
at the Princess iast evening to another audience that filled 


Mr. Reimherr disclosed a voice of pleasing quality and 
His technical accomplishments were com- 
His diction was clear and he sang with an 


His enuncia- 


His voice in the lighter songs 
He sang oratorio arias of Handel in good 


Mr. Reimherr is a young se" whose voice is an ad- 


Mr. Reimherr is fortunate in ai able to combine this 
natural gift with a yoice of thoroughly sympathetic and 


is often 
clearly —Sigmund Spaeth, 


For Terms and Dates Address: A. SODER-HUECK, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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THE NEW KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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THE CONCERT HALL, FROM THE 
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Kimball Recital ‘Hall, one of the principal features of 
the new Kimball building, is located on the second floor, 
with a gallery opening off the third floor. It has a seating 
of The lighting, heating and ven- 


capacity 500 persons, 
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STAGE, SHOWING THE ENTRANCE, 
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THE CONCERT HALL, SHOWING THE STAGE, 


= 


tilating are of the most approved systems in modern con- 
struction. The acoustics are said to be perfect and the 
beauty and simplicity of decoration most appropriate for 
an ideal recital hall. The master mind of the architect who 
designed it aimed to appeal to the artistic sense and create 
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a quiet harmony of surroundings. A Kimball pipe organ 
is built in back of the stage and has a movable key desk 
which can be prominently displayed or partially concealed 
at will. The grand staircase from the first floor lobby leads 
directly to the hall. 





voice, but of musicianship and intelligence as well. An 
ordinary singer can not render that number with such ar- 
tistry and appealing charm as Miss Garrison did. Miss 
Garrison is a joy to the eye and the ear, 

The novelty this week was Adolph Brune’s “Twilight 
Picture,” which proved an interesting and delightful num- 
her. Mr. Brune, a resident composer, has been represented 
on these programs on more than one occasion and justly 
so, for each new number from his prolific pen discloses 
his knowledge and skill of orchestration. This number 
deserved the effective reading Conductor Stock and his 
men gave it and wen the appreciation of a discriminating 
public. Mr, Brune was brought out many times to ac- 
knowledge the vociferous applause of a pleased audience. 
Other numbers in the music making were the César Franck 
D minor symphony, Schumann's “Liebesfruhling,” the 
overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne” and the 
one to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” 


Harold Bauer in First Recital 


Harold Bauer's first recital of the season, last Sunday 
afternoon, drew to Cohan’s Grand one of the largest 
audiences that have listened to his art in Chicago. The 
program he presented was one of the usual conservative 
Bauer programs and was played in this artist's most con- 
vincing manner, The Bach D major toccata, the Beethoven 
E flat sonata. and the Schumann “Fantasiestiicke” were 
interpreted with that superb art which has placed this mas- 
ter artist in the front row of world renowned keyboard 
exponents. His brilliant work aroused the listeners’ en- 


thusiasm to such an extent that their demand for more 
seemed boundless. 


Tina Lerner at the Playhouse 


In her program at the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, 
Tina Lerner the gifted Russian pianist, accomplished some 
admirable piano playing. There was a large audience on 
hand to greet Miss Lerner in her first recital program 
here in many years, and their extreme enthusiasm was 
well deserved, for it is seldom that a pianist can charm 
and hold the attention of her listeners to the very end as 
Miss Lerner did. The Chopin group, comprising the A 
flat impromptu, “Ecossaises,” and the “Andante Spianata” 
and polonaise, under the facile fingers of the artist, were 
things of sheer beauty and called for highest commenda- 
tion only. The Rachmaninoff “Polichinelle” was effectively 
done, Borodin’s “At the Convent” disclosed a tone of ap- 
pealing charm, a humoresque by Paul Juon was imbued 
with skill and art, and her pearly runs and fleet fingers 
made the hackneyed Liszt “Campanelle” sound entirely 
new. Here is an artist possessed of the individuality and 
intellectuality besides the necessary pianistic attainments 
to make the most uninteresting numbers a pleasure. 


Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 


Before a very large audience at the Illinois Theatre, 
Arthur Dunham and the Philharmonic Orchestra_appeared 
in the seventh program of its first season. Mr. Dunham 
had prepared an unusually interesting program and the 
orchestra had the assistance of Blanche K. Hixon, so- 


prano, and the Russian dancer, Serge Oukrainsky. The 
concert opened with the “Star Spangled Banner,” after 
which the overture to “I! Guarany,” by Gomez, was given 
a rousing reading. Then Mme. Hixon, beautifully gowned, 
came forth and presented herself in the aria “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” Endowed with a small 
voice of great carrying power, the soloist showed the re- 
sults of careful training and charmed the audience by her 
simplicity, personality and intelligent delivery of the song. 
In her second group Mme. Hixon delighted her hearers 
through the sheer beauty of her singing in Dagmar’s 
“Pierrot,” “The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” by 
Carpenter, and Bergmann’s “Come Child, Beside Me,” and 
after much persuasion consented to give an encore. The 
talented young artist was also the recipient of several 
floral tributes, which were as well deserved as the applause. 

The orchestra, under its able leader, played especially 
well the “Bacchanale” from “Tannhauser,” in which the 
Misses Nomikos, Teheny, Vanosterhoff, Klein, Lyon, Lu- 
boff, Burch, Hillstrom, Schreit, Stachowicz, Strauss and 
Layman assisted superbly. After the intermission Serge 
Oukrainsky and members of the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 
furnished divertisements of the highest order. 


American Symphony Orchestra 


At the same hour the American Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted by Butler Brothers’ Choral Society, under its con- 
ductor, George L. Tenney, were giving a program at the 
Studebaker Theatre. The writer reached the hall at the 
finale. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 17.) 
ardent musical epicure could wish. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
presumably got out of this music all that the composers 
had originally put there. No one not liking these so- 
natas could possibly blame the interpreter, for every 
phrase was clear, the tone good, and the rhythm well 
defined. 

The pianist played two compositions of his own which 
were very well received. They were “Elegy,” op. 12, 
and “Caprice Burlesque,” op. 3. Naturally, these pieces 
are modern in style. In one respect they are like the 
G minor “Barcarolle” and “Le Bal” waltz of Rubin- 
stein with which the program ended. They show the 
influence of the world of music outside of Russia. Gla- 
zunow and Scriabine are more particularly Russian in 
style. The rest of the program consisted of “L’Alou- 
ette,” by Glinka-Balakirew; “Pres de la mer” and “Bi- 
zarrure,’ by Arensky; prelude in G minor, by Rach- 
maninoff, and “Humoresque,” by Tscherepnin, 

It remains to be seen whether or not these all Rus- 
sian programs will have the enduring interest of all 
Beethoven, all Schumann and all Chopin programs. 
There can be no possible doubt whatever about the in- 
trinsic musical value of the two fine sonatas on this 
program, works which can stand beside the romantic 
sonatas of Chopin and the curious work in one move- 
ment by Liszt. Scriabin’s so called sonata is, in fact, 
a grown up daughter of papa Liszt’s pioneer one move- 
ment work, likewise called a sonata. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was presented with a laurel 
wreath. May it long be green. 


Clara Pasvolsky, Contralto 





Clara Pasvolsky, Russian contralto, assisted by Vladimir 
Dubinsky, cellist, Frances Foster at the piano, gave a re- 
cital at the Princess Theatre, New York, November 18, 
which was attended by a large audience, proportionately 
full of enthusiasm over the music by the Russian artists. 
The high tones of the fair singer are beautiful; her diction 
is very good, and she is temperamental to the finger tips. 
Indeed, it may be said she carried her audience with her 
because of her temperament. Sincerity and devoted in- 
terpretation in the folksongs were qualities that created 
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enthusiasm and assure her success. Dargomyzhsky’s “Ser- 
enade” had style, and was exceedingly well done. The 
same composer’s “Folksong” and Glinka’s “Prince of 
Kholm” had to be repeated. Rubinstein’s little sung “The 
Quartet” was very well done. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s cello playing won him renewed honors. 
“Song of India” pleased greatly, and Davidoff’s “At the 
Fountain” showed his fleet technic and light bow. Fol- 
lowing both appearances he was obliged to play encores, 
his warm tone and finished playing winning all hearers. 
Frances Foster played excellent accompaniments. Leo 
Pasvolsky, editor of “Russkoye Slovo,” and brother of the 
singer, the Russian daily newspaper, furnished the book 
of words, in his own excellent translation. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Wynne Pyle, Pianist 

The star of that very gifted and very attractive pianist, 
Wynne Pyle, is on the rise, and therefore her recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, November 19, found 
a large parterre of interested persons on hand to judge 
of the style and talents of this comparative newcomer, 
who has so quickly swung herself into popular favor and 
into important engagements all over the country in recital 
and with orchestras. 

It is easy, in the manner of most critics of Miss Pyle’s 
concerts, to fall into praise of her personal good looks, 
but her many photographs published in the Musicar 
Courter already have attested convincingly to that fact. 
What the conscientious chronicler finds when he is able 
to focus his attention on Miss Pyle’s keyboard perform- 
ances is a most serious and concentrated young woman, 
who devotes herself entirely to the work in hand and 
possesses all the necessary requirements to make it inter- 
esting and impressive. Her fingers are of the very nimble 
kind; her wrists and arms are trained to feats of endur- 
ance and she commands a wide range of tone colors and 
dynamics. 

The infrequently played Seiss arrangement of the Bee- 
thoven “German Dances” opened the program in place of 
the conventional sonata by the musical Jove. Miss Pyle 
gave the rugged dances a sympathetic and stimulative 
presentation. The Gluck-Sgambati “Melodie” was uttered 
with limpid tone and classically reticent expression. 
Paderewski’s piquant and fascinating theme and variations 
found a penetrating and resourceful interpreter in Miss 
Pyle and her reading aroused a corresponding measure of 
appreciation on the part of the audience. 

In Schumann’s toccata Miss Pyle did not attempt to 
make an etude of the work, and in consequence its full 
beauty of harmony and construction was proclaimed. The 
F sharp minor capriccio of Brahms and the prelude, fugue 
and variations of César Franck (arranged by Harold 
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Bauer) formed a striking contrast, the stormy character 
of the former and the mediative atmosphere of the latter 
being revealed with equal insight and surety. Chopin’s 
F sharp minor polonaise was given with thunderous rush 
and passionate uplift. 

The close of the program consisted of twelve preludes 
by Scriabin and the F minor etude of Liszt. The Russian 
composer’s many moods, melancholy, elegiac and intense, 
were set forth with much resourcefulness under Miss 
Pyle’s fingers. The Liszt etude wound up the pianistic 
performance in a real blaze of glory, and encore after en- 
core followed thereafter. When this narrator of musical 
events left Aeolian Hall, Miss Pyle was busy with her 
fifth added number, and the large audience, like Oliver 
Twist, were clamoring for more. 





Joseph Bonnet, Organist 


Joseph Bonnet selected all the music for his second re- 
cital from the works of Bach. It is generally believed that 
Bach is a good B for an organist to have in his bonnet, 
especially when the Bonnet stands at the head of those who 
sit on organ benches, so to speak. All organists are called 
to study Bach, but few are chosen to delight a large audi- 
ence in a concert room with the austere and complicated 
counterpoint of Bach. Joseph Bonnet is one of the chosen 
few. He filled the ballroom of Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Monday afternoon, November 19, and he so wrought 
upon the spirits of those assembled therein that they ap- 
plauded him like a popular tenor and made him play an 
extra number after his brilliant and compelling perform- 
ance of Bach’s twenty variations and fugue, known as the 
C minor “Passacaglia.” This, and the great G major pre- 
lude and fugue, were the best played works on the program. 

The D major prelude and fugue he took at a faster pace 
than one is accustomed to, but his facile technical skill in 
finger and foot enabled him to maintain it throughout. 

In the choral preludes and the sonata in D minor Joseph 
Bonnet had very little to try his skill. His good judgment 
in registration helped his fine finger technic to make the 
various and interwoven parts easy for the ear to follow. 
The complete program was as follows: Chofal preludes, 
“We All Believe in One God, Creator,” “O Guiltless Lamb 
of God;” prelude and fugue in G major; sonata in D 
minor, No. 3; “Passacaglia” and fugue; Choral preludes, 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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“TLUCIA” 


GALLI-CURCI IS GIVEN OVATION. 
Diva Is Hearv in “Lucia”; Competition 
Witn Frute Wins Her Eveven Encores. 








TRIUMPH 


Nor should there be omitted a word of tes- 
timony to the artist’s successful endeavor to 
make something of the characterization of 
, : Notts (tec 8 ~ * her role. Lucy, to be sure, is a pallid crea- 
When Amelita Galli-Curci wandered into the ture, much given to faintings and gentle 








FOR GALLI-CURCI 


the part seem human she could. 

was the impression she left last 
doing her best by the drama so long as there and there are always those to whom it is a 
was drama to do by. But she again, in the 
“Mad Scene” turned showman, and gave the 


ing she did and the number of concerts she 


That again 
sang was so large that some doubts had arisen, 


night—of 


pleasure to drop dire hints of impending dis- 
aster, so that we all wished to hear with our 
own ears and know just how matters stood. 








garden of Ravenswood Castle last evening 
(otherwise the stage of the Auditorium) there 
was such an ovation as seldom greets an 
artist. 

The hold this supple, wiry, agile creature 
has on her public is truly remarkable, though 
one realizes it is not the unusual voice alone, 
but rather the personality of which the voice 
is but a part that is responsible for this adula- 
tion. 

In Perrecr Venicte, 

One of the most sure-fire roles of the color- 
atura type is the one of Lucia in Donizetti’s 
florid setting to a gloomy tale of Sir Walter 
Scott, “The Bride of Lammermoor,” known 
in opera as “Lucia di Lammermoor,” for it 
involves much showy singing, with several 
arias that reach at least twice an ideal color- 
atura climax in the way of a lengthy cadenza, 
and when they can be done in the way Galli- 
Curci takes them, why ask for more? 

The opera being one of the best for the 
display of her powers,-the success she achieved 
in this role last year was repeated last night, 
and from the opening recitative of her en- 
trance to her dying gasp in the ‘Mad 
Scene” she had the audience with her. 


Has Ereven Encores, 

After her competition with the flute, which 
constitutes the greater part of this scene, 
Lucia was recalled eleven times.—Henriette 
Weber, Chicago Examiner, November 14, 1917. 





“LUCIA” TRIUMPH FOR GALLI-CURCI. 
Sitncinc or Map Scene Turitts Opera 
AubIence at AvupIToRIUM, 

Mme. Galli-Curci was the heroine of the 
evening—the magnet that had drawn the 
throng. There was no doubt about her triumph, 
particularly after she had negotiated the 
“Mad Scene” of the second act. Many times 
she appeared before the curtain to acknowledge 
the homage of her hearers. The singing which 
she set forth in that scene and in other scenes 

was of wonder-working kind. 

Once again she made it clear that the art 
of song—or operatic song, if you will—had 
not become extinct with the artistic giantesses 
who moved so majestically through the era of 
the earlier nineteenth century. Again, too, she 
caused it to be evident that it is the operatic 
boards and not the concert stage upon which 
her most convincing work is done. 


Suines 1n “Map Scenes.” 

Nothing more remarkable in vocalization has 
been done for many years than Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s vocalization in the bravura tunes of 
Donizetti’s ‘““Mad Scene.” The clarity of her 
scales, the limpid purity of her tone, the bril- 
liance of her pyrotechny are not easily to be 
forgotten by connoisseurs who love fine sing- 
ing. 


anguish, but an actress of intelligence—and 
Mme. Galli-Curci is such an actress—may 
able to present her rather less ridiculously than 
she used to be presented by sopranos of an 
earlier age, who believed that if the singing 
was fine nothing else mattered very much.— 
Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, November 
14, 1917. 





GALLI-CURCI IN “LUCIA” REPEATS 
GREAT SUCCESS. 

Whatever coolness there may have been in 
the audience at the start was speedily melted 
by Galli-Curci. She may not be a greater 
singer than she was last year, but she seems 
so, That is because there is only one Galli- 
Curci. All others are mere beginners in the 
art. She is supreme. ; 

In all essentials her performance of Lucia 
and the audience’s reception of it were the 
same as last year’s. There was the same 
tumult over the sextet. In the next scene, 
the one of coloratura insanity, there was the 
same lovely, warm, fragrant voice rippling up 
and down the scale, the same pause to listen 
to the delirious tootlings of the flute, the 
same stop when the first part of the aria was 
finished, the same waving of Manuel Beren- 
guer to his feet in the orchestra to share in 
the applause, and, when it was all over, the 
same canny, careful supination. 

Old and impossible as the opera is, it was 
a great performance. I hope that it will not 
be my lot to listen to another coloratura 
soprano warble through this scene for many 
seasons to come. For that matter, I hope that 
the Chicago Opera Association will not bill 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” any more this season. 
Mme. Galli-Curci is too great an artist to 
waste her time singing it when there are so 
many other roles for her. Admitted that this 
“Mad Scene” is one of the great display arias 
of operatic literature, and that her singing of 
it is stunning and unapproachable, she has a 
stage sense as well developed as her voice, 
and she is needed in roles where she can seem 
more like a human being and less like a won- 
derful vocal machine to emit florid passages. 

Those who heard her with Muratore in 
“Romeo and Juliet’ last year—the two will do 
it again next Sunday—will remember how she 
sustained the dramatic interest of the part to 
the very end in a way that but few actresses 
have been able to do. Such are the roles for 
her.—Edw. C. Moore, Chicago Journal, No- 
vember 14, 1917. 





GALLI-CURCI AS LUCIA REPEATS LAST 
YEAR'S HIT. 

As for Galli-Curci, her way with her em- 
ployment was last season’s way. When she 
first sang Lucia in Chicago, less than a year 
ago, it was said that if anybody could make 


audience what it was there to hear. 

This was, as before, a matchless, impeccant 
exhibition of her especial art. Nobody else 
within memory has done it so well; and 
nobody else could possibly make it seem so 
well worth doing. That, in its most exquisite 
passage, it resolved itself into an exercise in 
diatonics is what Donizetti designed. Its love- 
liness was not only its excuse, but also the 
excuse for “Lucia” itself, 

She was cheered into repeating the caden- 
zas, and then, when the curtain fell on the 
scene, cheered into more recalls than were 
counted. The demonstration here had all the 
fervor of her biggest night of ‘last season— 
that when she first sang Juliet. 

Exquisite Sonc Att Turoven. 

Not all of her good singing was kept for 
the “Mad Scene.” As always, she made the 
first act a thing of unsuspected beauty and 
joy; and as always, she took her part in the 
sextet with a fine sense of just where she be- 
longed in this durable bit of writing. 

Sturani conducted capitally, as he invariably 
does when “Lucia” is on; and, as was said 
above, the entire performance was about the 
best the opera has had in many years in Chi- 
cago. Doubtless, the revival served most of 
the pourposes for which it was made, even 
though it deprived its star of the plotted 
opportunity to come back in a new part. It is 
not likely that she will be heard often again 
this season as Lucia. 

It is, perhaps, of interest now to recall that 
this was, when she came here for her tryout, 
to have been her second and final role under 
Campanini, who brought her to Chicago for 
just two performances in the first ten days of 
last season. She was put under a five years’ 
contract before she finished the first, in “Rig- 
oletto.” And it may be additionally interest- 
ing to tell now that the singer who was re- 
called uncounted times last night at the end 
of the “Mad Scene” was refused less than 
thirteen months ago a week's engagement at 
$100 in one of Manhattan’s movie theatres 
Frederic Donaghey, Chicago Tribune, No- 
vember 14, 1917. 





NEW GLORY WON BY GALLI-CURCI. 

Mme. Galli-Curci dissolved all our fears with 
her first phrases. Just as soon as we heard 
the tones of that voice we could draw a long 
breath and settle ourselves for the evening 
with a delightful feeling of comfort in the 
immediate present and of confidence for the 
future. The long rest in the Catskills had evi- 
dently restored her vigor and made her ready 
for the most trying year any singer has been 
called upon to face in this country during our 
lifetimes. 

The success of Mme, Galli-Curci last year 
was 80 extraordinary, the amount of travel- 


Some felt that she might have overtired her- 
self last spring with too constant singing; 
others that in her series of barnstorming tours 
she might have lost something of the refine 
ment of her art, have sacrificed the purity for 
a style better adapted to splitting the ears of 
the groundlings. Many feared to find some 
trace of the wear and tear, while others hoped 
the same, for there have to be some of all 
kinds to make up the world. 

They did not know Mme. Galli-Curci. They 
did not realize how fine is her instinct for 
art, nor how keen her intelligence as to the 
practicalities. The great success of last year 
found us quite unprepared, and it seemed like 
one of these story-book tales about artists in 
which they suddenly spring from nowhere 
into the very center a the spotlight But 
Mme. Galli-Curci was prepared, even if we 
were not, for she had learned her profession 
by hard and long labor, in which its many 
seamy sides were brought more convincingly 
to her attention than its fabled glories. 

She knew what she could do and how to go 
about it. Therefore in all the joy of her suc 
cess, all the excitement of it and the endless 
temptations to this and to that, she kept her 


head, principally because she had a head to 
keep. 
In the world one singer more or less would 


not make any great difference, for there are 
always plenty more to be found somewhere. 
But with Mme. Galli-Curci one had another 
feeling, since we could not measure her by 
the ordinary standards. No other singer of 
this present generation has had such a combi 
nation of gifts of voice, musicianship, intui 
tian for art and personality as she, and for 
anything to have gone wrong with her voice 
would have been a real misfortune for the 
people of this country. Since such a singer 
appears but about once a generation, she be 
comes a something in which we all have a 
share and must be looked after with special 
care as a precious thing. But you need have 
no fear, for Mme. Galli-Curci is quite capable 
of looking after herself. 

While she has a keen pleasure in her suc- 
cess, and, being human, without doubt feels 
gratification in the tangible results of this 
success as expressed in terms of coin to be 
translated into solid bonds, there is something 
in her makeup for which the applause of the 
public and the sounds of jingling dollars are 
not the all-in-all. There is in her an instine- 
tive appreciation for the finer things in art 
and an inner compulsion which compels her 
to seek these things and to do the thing as 
she feels it ought to be done just for the joy 
of the doing.—Korleton Hackett, Chicago Eve 
ning Post, November 14, 1917. 
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31 Symphony Chambers, 
Mass., 1917 
fth pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
stra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place Friday 
m and Saturday evening, November 16 and 17, 
iy Hall. The program was as follows: “The 
Debussy Indian” suite, MacDowell; “Othello” 
Dvorak, “The Star Spangled Banner” was 
he beginning of the concert 
Ihe feeling that Dr. Muck and his men are trying to 
i. serious crisis in the life of their splendid or- 
‘ noticeably absent. Dr. Muck seemed 
his customary dignity, serenity and concen- 
m upon his music have been unimpaired by the 
that has centered about him these past few weeks. 
powers of the orchestra, individually and 
llectively, were never more in evidence. Detached 
from the petty and unconcerned with the trivial—the 
ual attributes of men to whom their art is their all. 
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Che beautiful and highly imaginative passages in De- 
bussys, “symphonic sketches” of the sea were skillfully 

d pleasurably interpreted by the orchestra, Enjoy- 
ment of these sketches varies directly with the imagina- 
tion of the listener. The music is subtle and involved 
ind is not for who like their music ready made 
vith an obvious appeal. MacDowell’s “Indian” suite 
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MARTHA ATWOOD BAKE 


in Dr. Muck’s judgment America’s greatest contribu- 
tion to music—was the most effective number on the 
program, due in large measure to its sensuous charm 
and noble pathos. The utter lack of musical content 
in the “Othello” overture hardly recommends it as a 
closing number, 
Felix Fox in Ultra-Modern Recital 

\ program consisting wholly of novelties was the 
offering of Felix Fox, pianist, and Emile Ferir, viola of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in their recital Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 15, in Jordan Hall. The piano 
pieces began with three very brief and agreeable pre- 
ludes by the singular and seldom heard Blanchet; pro- 
ceeded with other fanciful Parisian pieces by Hille- 
macher and Aubert; a curious Spanish impressionistic 
travel-picture with a beautiful slow movement, the work 
of Deodat de Sévérac, the French composer, little known 
as yet in the United States, and ended with late music 
by Faure and early music of Scriabine. For viola and 
piano the program contained a set of variations by Hiie 
f songful melancholy and rare beauty, and a well con- 
structed and melodious sonata by Juon, which merits 
more hearings. 

Mr. Fox impressed many listeners as a player who 
possessed the musical feeling and taste, the expressive 


FELIX FOX, 


Pianist. 


tone and accurate technic of a well rounded concert 
pianist. It was an added pleasure to hear the viola 
numbers at this recital. Because of its position between 
the all expressive violin and the full toned cello, the 
viola has been aptly termed the Cinderella of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Ferir’s mastery of his instrument revealed 
admirable technical skill, a beautiful singing tone and 
highly developed musical understanding. 


Mrs. Beach and Mrs. Goodbar in All-Beach Program 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston composer and pianist 
(and in prime of both, as her appearances with the 
symphony orchestras of Chicago, St. Louis and Boston 
proved these last two seasons), was heard anew in a 
program of her recent music Thursday evening, No- 
vember 15, in Jordan Hall. Songs filled a good part 
of the program and were sung by Mrs. Lafayette Good- 
bar, the Boston lyric soprano, of approved voice and 
skill. The piano pieces comprised variations on Balkan 
themes, prelude and fugue, “Scottish” legend and fan- 
tastic gavotte. The songs included “Forget Me Not,” 
“An Old Prayer,” “O Sweet Content,” “The Lotus 
Isles,” “After,” “A Prelude,” “In Blossom Time,” 
“Night Song at Amalfi,” “Meadow Larks,” and an aria, 
“Jephtha’s Daughter,” The program closed with “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mrs. Beach has been a most industrious composer, 
and has produced numerous delightful and skillfully 
constructed compositions. The Balkan variations and 
the “Scottish” legend revealed her musical scholarship 
and emotional maturity. The songs were admirably in- 
terpreted by Mrs. Goodbar, whose enunciation is pleas- 
ingly clear and whose artistic gifts include a good dra- 
matic sense and a rich, full voice. <A friendly audience 
was visibly enthusiastic over the very real contributions 
to art that were presented in the evening’s program. 


Roland Hayes Sings at Symphony Hall 


A remarkable testimonial to the recognition that is 
deservedly his was given Roland Hayes, the leading 
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negro tenor, at his annual recital, Thursday evening, 
November 15, this time in Symphony Hall. Only Mc- 
Cormack, among tenors, has been known to draw such 
a huge throng. Every seat in Symphony Hall was taken, 
the stage and side aisles were crowded. Hayes had the 
ability and musical intelligence to arrange a program 
calculated to illustrate his emotional grasp of the mes- 
sage of his songs, his remarkable linguistic attainments 

-well demonstrated by an uncommonly clear diction— 
and his skillful use of a pleasurably soothing voice of 
great lyrical beauty. 

The naive simplicity and sincerity of the folk tunes 
of any people are inherent, to a great extent, in the 
deeply emotional and effectively expressive “Negro Spir- 
ituals” with which Hayes delighted his sympathetic 
hearers. It is a privilege indeed to hear the beautiful 
tenderness of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” the hope- 
fulness and joyous anticipation of “By an’. By,” the 
fascinating syncopation of “Go Down, Moses,” when 
expressed by an artist with emotional intuition, There 
were many recalls, and the tenor added H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Mother o’ Mine” and “Deep River” arrangement. Hays 
is an artist-pupil of Boston’s veteran vocal instructor, 
Arthur J. Hubbard. 

The program comprised songs by Schubert, Tschai- 
kowsky, Campbell-Tipton, Duparc, Cadman, Donizetti 
and Puccini. Harry T. Burleigh, the most notable of 
colored composers, accompanied his arrangements of 
“Negro Spirituals.” William S. Lawrence, of Boston, 
also colored, played the accompaniments of the other 
songs. 


Symphony Orchestra Welcomed in Cambridge 


The second “Harvard” concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place 
Thursday evening, November 15, at Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge. Dr. Muck and his men were enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by their numerous admirers of the Uni- 
versity City. There is little to tell about this concert, 
since the playing of the National Anthem is now a part 
of the routine of the orchestra—and also of its hearers 

~and inasmuch as the four compositions played have all 
been recently heard in Boston. They were Beethoven's 
highly imaginative symphony in C minor; Rachman- 
inoff’s overwhelmingly impressive pictorial music, “Isle 
of the Dead”; Sibelius’ eloquent symphonic poem, “Fin- 
landia,” and Enesco’s melodiously scintillating Rou- 
manian rhapsody, No. 1. 


Yvette Guilbert in New Program 

Yvette Guilbert made her only appearance in Boston 
this season Wednesday evening, November 14, in Jordan 
Hall. She was assisted by Enily Gresser, violinist, and 
Maurice Eisner, pianist, A whole new act of pieces, in 
hut one of whch Madame Guilbert had previously been 
heard in Boston, distinguished her program. They were 
described as “Les Pierrots de La Vie: Plaintes des 
Coeurs et des Corps Humains,” which seemed to mean 
that she and her poets, Jehan Rictus and Jules Leforgue, 
envisage and hold forth upon different relations and 
moods through the heart, mind and eyes of the perpetual 
Pierrot. Two of the pieces with the sub-title “Pierrot 


.ct Les Hommes” are from Rictus’ “Soliloquies of the 


Poor,” and are concerned with the impressions of a starv- 
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ing man as he wanders about the streets and there meets 
a savior. Two more Laforgue’s “Pierrot et Les Fem- 
mes,” satirize the charmer’s amours with Colombine and 
human weaknesses. Two more, included under the same 
heading, are the more familiar meditations upon women 
ae ae sans treve” and “Netre Petite Compagnie.” 
For further new numbers, Madame Guilbert sang ar- 
rangemerts of two ancient French pastorafs, satirical of 
marital ‘bliss;’ and from the 18th century, two farcical 
songs of marriage. Madame Guilbert appeared in Pier- 
rot costume to interpret the poems by Rictus and La- 
forgue. The poems of Laforgue, who, according to 
Madame Guilbert, combined the sadness of Christ, the 
pity of Tolstoy and the irony of Shaw, were more effect- 
ively given by the admirable diseuse than the gloomy re- 
flections of Rictus’ starving man. 


Mischa Elman Welcomed in Recital 


Mischa Elman gave his first Boston recital of the sea- 
son Sunday afternoon, November 11, in Symphony Hall. 
Philip Gordon was accompanist. Mr. Elman played a 
concerto by Vivaldi, a sonata by Handel, three move- 
ments of Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony,” and sundry tuneful 
or bravura pieces, This popular violinist sways less to 
the rhythm of his music than has been his custom—with 
no evident loss in his opulent technic, or diminution in 
the breadth and warmth of his tone or in its songfully 
sentimental feeling, He played his ancient Vivaldi and 
Handel with impressive feeling, pleasing sense of rhythm 
and good taste. The embroidery of Paganini’s show- 
piece, “I Palpiti” found Elman prepared. and there fol- 
lowed a brilliant display of technical skill, musical in- 
sight and vitality that delighted his hearers. Mr. Elman 
stayed late in an attempt to satisfy with encores an ad- 
miring and insatiate public. 


Boguslawski a Master of Technic 


Moses Boguslawski, the Russian pianist, who was well 
received at his first Boston appearance last winter, re- 
turned for a second recital Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
her 17, in Jordan Fall. He played a resurrected sonata 
from Weber, whose music for the piano is rarely heard 
nowadays; Schumann’s “Childhood Scenes;” Liszt's 
six caprices after Paganini; and short pieces by Schubert, 
Brockway, Rubinstein and Gabrilowitsch. 


Martha Baird a Noteworthy Beginner 


Martha Baird, pianist, gave her first recital in public 
Wednesday afternoon, November 14, in Jordan Hall. 
Miss Baird showed originality by happily avoiding the 
conventional numbers for a debut. She played ancient 
compositions by Scarlatti and Bach, romantic pieces by 
Chopin and Scriabin, d’Indy’s “Mountain-Poem” and 
Leschetizky’s “Etude Heroique.” 

Miss Baird graduated from the New England Conserv- 
atory with highest honors last June, and was awarded 
the Mason and Hamlin piano prize for her excellent 
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piano-pleying. But she has overcome these academic 
handicaps, and unlike most pianists fresh from school, 
where natural expression has been hampered by contin- 
uous harping on the all-importance of mechanical pro- 
ficiency, Miss Baird approximates a freedom of emo- 
tional expression. Her performance of the four Chopin 
numbers on her program revealed splendid interpretative 
ability. Bach’s “Concerto in the Italian Style” and d’In- 
dy’s poem were given with skill and feeling. Miss Baird 
is young—not an unforgivable sin—and with a further 
development of responsive feeling ought to “arrive” soon. 


Maier and Pattison Going “Over the Top” 


Following their phenomenal successes in New York, Bos- 
ton and other cities, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the 
unique two-piano entertainers, are booked heavily through- 
out the East. This week’s list includes a concert at Har- 
vard University and one in Buffalo, N. Y. The young 
men have also been engaged to give the second of the two 
“artist” recitals of the MacDowell Club of Boston. 

Mr. Maier has already appeared at Harvard University 
with great success. On November rm, he gave his pro- 
gram of “Modern Music from Many Lands,” in which 
a few informal, non-technical concerts preceded the 
performance of each number. During the past week, 
Mr. Maier has been engaged to give this recital at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., and at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, 


The “Modern Mus? c from Many Lands” program reads 


Italy—gavotte, Sgambati; England—‘“Lotus Land,” 
Scott; Hungary—“Wedding Waltzes” (concert para- 
phrase), Dohnanyi-Maier; France—“Puck,” Phillipp; 
“Evening in Granada” and toccata, Debussy; America— 


impression of Bécklin’s picture, The Island of the 
Dead,” Maier: “A Dream,” Hallett; “Rigaudon,” Mac- 
Dowell: Hungary—“On Wings of Song” and “La Cam- 
panella,” Liszt. ; 


Apollo Club Gives First Concert of Season 


‘the Apollo Club of Boston, assisted by Marie Stod- 
dart, soprano; Alessandro Alberini, baritone and Alfred 
F. Genghausen, bass, gave the first concert of the forty- 
sixth season Tuesday evening, November 13, in Svm- 
phony Hall. The program included exacting music like 
Rachmaninov’s “Cherubim Song,” from the Russian lit- 
urey; old favorites like “The Prayer of Thanksgiving ;” 
light and fanciful numbers, with here and there an ap- 
propriate war song, tovether with compositions represent- 
ing Sullivan, Curti, Thomas. Scott. Denghausen, Steb- 
hins. Weatherby, Ronald, MacDowell, Verdi, Kinkel and 
Nevin. 

Whatever the piece, the clear tone of the singers, their 
precision, re vadiness and great enthusiasm created a splen- 
did impression under the worthy direction of Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, the well-known Boston conductor. Mr. Dene- 
hausen’s “Hail, Land of Liberty,” a meritorious work, in 
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which he himself appeared as soloist, was the most ef- 
fective number on the program. Miss Stoddart and Mr 
Alberini showed ample skill in handling their pleasing 
voices, and were very favorably received by the large 
audience, : 

The next concert of the Apollo Club will take place at 
Jordan Hall, January 15. The soloists will be Carl Web 
ster, cellist; Ralph L. Harlow, tenor, and William F 
Smith, baritone. 


Marguerite Watson Shaftoe in Song Recital 

Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, a Providence soprano, gave 
a recital in Churchill House, Providence, Wednesday, 
November 7, before an audience which filled the hall and 
erg sant She was assisted by Carmine Fabrizio, violinist 

Boston, and Gene Ware, accompanist. She was heard 
in 2 program of English, French and Italian songs from 
Puccini, Weckerlin, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, Gretschan 
inov, Lehmann, Fisher and Howard White. Mrs. Shaf 
toe, who is well known in Providence as a church soloist, 
is a pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows. 

Mr. Fabrizio appeared before a Providence audience for 
the first time. He played two solo groups of pieces by 
Kreisler, D’Ambrosio and Wieniawski. 

The Providence Journal, in reviewing the concert, said, 
“Mrs. Shaftoe possess a voice of bright musical quality 
and good range, and she has acquired an excellent vocal 
technic, which she employs without apparent nervousness. 

(Continued on page 34.) 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
STOKOWSKIS “DITHYRAMBE” 


Wassili Leps and the Operatic Society—Elman Plays— 
Jacobinoff in Recital 








The old adage, to make a success of a thing one must 
first of all believe in it, and then work, work, work at it, 
applies to Wassili Leps and the various music activities 
with which he is connected in Philadelphia, Mr. Leps is a 
careful observer of all matters musical and a profound stu- 
dent of those branches of tonal art in which he is directly 
interested. As a conductor of orchestra and of opera per- 
formances, he is an admitted authority, and his artistic, as 
well as organizing, abilities are vital factors in the musical 
sphere of the city. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society, of which Mr. Leps is 
conductor, will open the present season at the Academy of 
Music on Wednesday evening, November 28. The opera 
selected for production on the occasion is Verdi’s “Aida,” 
and its staging, chorus and cast are to eclipse any previous 
presentation here. The present season is the deren of 
the society, and the production in question will mark the 
thirty-eighth performance. The orchestra is to be recruited 
from the ranks of Stokowski’s forces, and the proceeds 
will go to the purchase of needed supplies for the Phila- 
delphia Hospital Unit for France. Earle W. Marshall will 
be stage director, and Frances Fitch has been selected as 
director of the ballet. The cast of characters follows: 
Aida, Lillian M. Ginrich; Amneris, Winnifred Gross; High 
Priestess, Lottie Loeben; Radamas, George Rothermel; 
The King, William O. Miller; Ramphis, Rudolph Stern- 
berg; Amonaero, Horace R. Hood; Messenger, Henry 
Szammeth. 

Elman with the Orchestra 


Opening with Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
overture, played with enticing sprightliness, graceful 
curves and in cheerful mood, all of which called forth 
a storm of applause, the Fhilade!phia Orchestra offered a 
very enjoyable program on Friday afternoon, and Satur- 
day evening, November 16 and 17. The reception accord- 
ed this and the numbers that followed would seem to 
substantiate the fact that pure melody as opposed to mod- 
ernism is yet in the ascendancy, with the majority of 
concert goers shaking hands with the latter, while they 
hug the former. Hence, the question does not appedr>to 
be so much one of “tune appeal” dying down as it ‘does 
of “new treatment understanding” coming up. 

The “Rustic Wedding” Symphony, from Goldmark was 
offered in a manner that revealed it a work of art far 
superior in nature to the formation or suggestions in dj- 
cated by the printed score. From the opening measure, 
sung by the excellent choir of cellos and basses, to the 
final allegro molto, Stokowski’s authoritative baton and 
eloquent left hand guided the orchestra through the phas- 
es and phrases of the work, painting a delightful tonal 
picture of happy, tender and joyful moods reflected by 


the rural nuptials the composer had in view. The unity 
of spirit between conductor and orchestra is worthy of 
especial commendation, and as a result the ensemble was 
beyond reproach. 

After the usual ten minute intermission on Saturday 
night, Mischa Elman, the soloist of the evening, appeare ad 
and gave a splendid interpretation of Wieniawski’s vio- 
lin cencerto in D minor. Elman was in fine condition 
for his part of %he performance, and played the some- 
what hackneved number selected with all the skill, finesse, 
and art craft with which he is so remarkably endowed. 
His double stopping was ever in tune, howing graceful, 
and intonation of a liquid quality. At the conclusion of 
the last movement (A la Zingara) a storm of applause 
broke forth that fairly raised the house. After the usual 
three or four recalls some temperate individuals thought 
there had been enought congratulatory noise, but others 
decided to the contrary, so the ovation degenerated into 
a riotous bout of ridiculous hand clapping that continued 
for many minutes. Like Smith’s mule, it would ease up a 
hit onlv to kick over the traces again the next moment 
Nor did the disturbance emanate altogether from the 28 
cent-ers up in Walhalla. There seemed to be a goodly num- 
ber of misguided folks in the family circle and balcony. 
while some one in the parquet circle started what proved 
to be an anti-climax to the palm slapping episode. Mean- 
time, Elman got tired of doing the marathon between 
the wings and stage center, so he decided to remain out 
of sight after the sixth appearance. Stokowski, who had 
stepped down from the platform, stood with h's back to 
the andience throughout the bombardment, and thought 
terrible things. Many others did some thinking along the 
same lines, but thoughts without action never accomplish 
much. 

After the interruption, Chabrier’s “Espana” rhapsody 
was rendered with decisive rhythmic beats, rushes of emo- 
tion, and swinging melodies that engaged the attention 
throughout. Mr. Elman’s last number was his own ar- 
rangement of the mysteriously evasive yet effective Amani 
Orientale. Yn this number, as in the concerto, Stokowski 
conducted the orchestra with exemplary regard for the 
art of the soloist. 


Maquarre Ensemble Presents Stokowski’s “Dithyrambe” 


On Thursday evening, November 15. the Maquarre En- 
semble presented the first concert of its series at Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia. The appearance under direction 
of David Dubinsky was in aid of the American Over Seas 
Committee of the Emergency Aid. The ensemble is com- 
posed of Philadelphia Orchestra members, and is unique in 
the combination of instruments enrolled for the presenta- 
tion of chamber music. Founded by Daniel Maquarre. first 
flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the personel of the 
organization numbers twelve instrumentalists. This nu- 
meral was augmented on the evening in question, however, 
bv the addition of Hans Kindler, cellist; Emil Schmidt. 
violinist; Alfred Lorenz, violist: Carlos Salzedo, harpist ; 
and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. 

Much interest was attached to the presentation of Con- 
ductor Leopold Stokowski’s “Dithyrambe,” it being the first 


public offering of the work and the initial introduction of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra leader as a composer, to a 
Quaker City audience. 

“Dithyrambe” is arranged for flute, cello, and harp, and 
its musical text is in the nature of a song or hymn to 
Bacchus. Relative to the instrumentation, Mr. Stokowski 
has not only woven his musical skein with infinite skill, 
but has produced enchanting effects worthy of his poetic 
artistry and authoritative musicianship. The tonal ex 
pressions though at times unusual, were ever beautiful, and 
made the decided appeal evinced, through their consistency, 
varied color reflections and fine blending. The melodic 
charm and harmonious development of the work are fac 
tors deserving much praise and were in part the principles 
that elicited so much well deserved applause 
Maquarre, Kindler and Salzado presented the number with 
all the art at their well nigh inimitable command, and at 
the conclusion Mr. Stokowski, who was present, arose to 
acknowledge the applause expressed by the audience 

A suite “Persane,” by A. Caplet, was highly picturesque 
in its Orientalism, while Max Reger’s trio for flute, violin 
and viola proved very interesting. “Pentarythmie,” a 
beautiful set of five brief preludes for harp, was played 
by the composer, Mr. Salzedo, who offered his work with 
the utmost skill, delicacy and musical appeal. A big ova 
tion met Paul Juon’s mysterious and fantastic “Diverti 
mento,” while the “Seranade” from Dvorak, for eleven 
instruments, brought the program to a fitting close. 


Me ssrs 


Jacobinoff Triumphs in Annual Recital 


With free, sweeping strokes of his bow and an exquisite 
purity of tone, Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, gave a re 
markable recital in Witherspoon Hall on Wednesday even 
ing, November 14. His poise was excellent and his mood 
particularly grateful to the task at hand, while his emo 
tional and intellectual balance were in perfect accord. The 
appeal made by Jacobinoff is essentially esthetic and tem 
peramental, though his inte resting personality is an impor 
tant factor in the success he enjoys. He played with fine 
underst anding and unfolded brilliant interpretative ability 
in each number 

The program was well selected, Vitali’s G minor cha 
conne being the opening number. It was rendered with a 
charm of rhythm and tonality that called forth emphatic 
and spontaneous applause. A group by Kreisler, Faure, 
Zeckwer and Sarasate was next in order. “Chant du 
Voyageur” was the Zeckwer number selected, and upon its 
conclusion the composer, who was in the audience, at a 
signal from the soloist, arose and acknowledged the en 
thusiastic applause. The Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor 
followed, and Jacobinoff’s interpretation of it proved the 
artist an extremely gifted virtuoso. He was at his best 
in the second and fourth movements. Tschaikowsky’s 

“Serenade Melancoligue,” a waltz from Brahms, the Dit 
tersdorf-Kreisler scherzo and a Paganini caprice, arranged 
by the soloist, formed the concluding offering, all of which 
were prese nted with fine effect. Several repeats were nex 
essary and two encores were given. Clifford Vaughan was 
at the piano G. M. W. 
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(Continued from page 33.) 
Her diction, particularly in the French and English 
groups, was excellent. Mr. Fabrizio proved to be a violin- 
ist of ability, and played his selections with large tone and 
brilliant style.” 
Fall River Honors Concert Manager 


Fall River music lovers expressed their gratitude to 
O. E. Borden of that city at a concert which marked the 
conclusion of his thirty-five years of successful concert 
management. The anniversary celebration took place 
Wednesday evening, November 7. The first concert under 
Mr. Borden's management was given at the Academy of 
Music by the Germania Orchestra of Boston on the even- 
ing of November 7, 1882. Mr. Borden has arranged for 
about ene hundred and twenty-five concerts in the past 
35 years 

The anniversary celebration was made 
the splendid program of music given by the following 
artists: Irma Seydel, violinist; Bernice Fisher Butler, 
soprano; Alwin Schroeder, cellist; and Kurt Fisher pian- 
ist. Wilhelmina Wagner accompanied Miss Seydel and 
Florence Taber, Mrs. Butler. Miss Seydel played two 
movements from Saint-Saéns’ concerto in D minor and 
pieces by Sanger, Schubert and Sarasate with her cus- 
tomary power of authoritative and emotional expressions, 
her mellow tone, sense of rhythm and brilliant technic. 
Mrs. Butler sang an aria from “Lucia” and songs by 
Tschaikowsky, Sokolov and Rogers. Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Schroeder played the second and third movements of 
Grieg’s sonata in A minor, op. 36. Mr. Schroeder de- 
lighted the audience with his excellent playing of Grieg’s 
“Andante Religioso,” Lully’s “Gavotte,” and Popper's 
“Herbstlume” and ‘ ‘Spinntied.” 


Boston Items 


Elizabeth Siedhoff, who acted as accompanist at the 
Lockport, N. Y, Festival, has resumed teaching in Boston. 

Ramon Blanchart, formerly a baritone of the Boston 
Opera. Company has opened a studio in Boston, and 
branches in Worcester, Mass. and Providence, R. I. 

On October 20, the Webster-Brooks Trio of Boston, 
consisting of Max Donner, violinist; Carl Webster, cellist, 
and Cora Brooks, pianist, assisted by Charlotte Williams 
Hills, the Boston soprano, opened the musical season of the 
Winchester Women’s Club with a splendid program 

At a recent meeting of the Eastern Maine Musical As- 
sociation the following officers were re-elected: President, 
F. O. Bell: vice-president, M. H. Andrews; clerk and 
treasurer, Sarah P. Emery; directors, F. O. Bell, M. H. 
Andrews, J. M. Bright. Adelbert W. Sprague, Harold 
Hinckley, Howard Corning and Henry O. Pierce. 

Mrs. Maria Antoinette Evans, widow of the late Robert 
Dawson Evans, it has been recently announced, bequeathed 
New England Conservatory of Music in 


memorable by 


$200,000 to the 
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her will, This amount is given to the conservatory with- 
out restrictions, and supplements a previous gift of $100,000 
made by Mrs. Evans, part of which was applied to creating 
the tive Evans free scholarships, which are awarded yearly 
to students who are in need of assistance. 

Charles Martin Loeffler, violinist and composer of 
note, was recently decorated with the title of Officer de 
I'Irstruction publique from the French minister of public 
instruction, at the hands of the local French consul, J. C. 
Flamand. Mr. Loeffler was a former director of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company and a first violinist in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The manager of the Varsity Musical Clubs at Harvard 
University has decided to give up the original schedule of 
concerts in order that the clubs may give entertainments 
for soldiers and sailors. Concerts have already been ar- 
ranged to take place at Camp Devens, Ayer; Camp Bartlett, 
Westfield; Fort Banks, Winthrop; Naval Reserve Station 
at Newport, and-the Framingham Camp. 

The Beethoven lecture, being given this season in the 
program of Mabel Wingate, violinist, and Vernita 
Corbett, pianist, both of the faculty of the Carl Orth 
School of Music, Brookline, proved a brilliant success 
at its presentation before the Winchester Fortnightly Club. 
The recital combines the instructive feature of a brief 
analysis ot the work of Beethoven with a very interesting 
and delightful program of his works. 

Georges Longy purposes to include in the three chamber 
concerts of the Longy Club, this season, to be given at 
Jordan Hall, many novel pieces for wind choir, among 
which are a suite by D'Indy; a piece for flute and 
piano by the Italian, Casella; a serenade by the Parisian 
Spaniard, Groviez, and other interesting items will be 
played 


News From the Studios 


Martha Atwood Paker, Boston soprano of attractive ap- 
pearance and beautiful voice, and Norman Arnold, tenor, 
both professional pupils of Arthur Wilson, have been en- 
gaged as soloists for the first concert of the Gounod Cercle 
Orchestra, New Bedford, Rodolph Godreau, conductor. 
This concert is to take place on the evening of January 
6, 1918. 

The principals for Nelson P. Coffin’s “Elijah,” at North- 
field, Mass., November 26, have already been engaged, and 
they are Martha Atwood Baker, soprano; Emma Ecker, 
mezzo-contralto, and Norman Arnold, tenor—all pro- 
fessional pupils of Arthur Wilson of Boston. 

Herbert A. Grant, whose Boston studio is at Huntington 
Chambers, gave a talk on singing in Dorchester, Wednes- 
day evening, November 7. He was assisted by Alice 
Delcy, one of his professional pupils. The interest of the 
audience was maintained to the end. CoLes. 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 
(Continued from from page 31.) 


“O Man, Bemoan Thy Fearful Sin,” “In Thee Is Glad- 
ness ;” prelude and fugue in G major. 


Yolanda Méré, Pianist 


A large gathering of piano enthusiasts and general music 
lovers was on hand Monday afternoon, November 19g, at 
Aeolian Hall, to listen to Yolanda Méré in a recital 
of piano music. It was evident from the first to the last 
number on the player’s list that she aroused admiration 
for her performances, and throughout the afternoon ap- 
plause sprinkled the proceedings and developed into a veri- 
table climax of delighted approbation when the regular list 
of numbers had been finished and the recitalist consented 
to play a series of encores. Her reception was everything 
that could be desired. 

The concert opened with one of the famous Stradal ar- 
rangements of W. F. Bach’s organ concertos, and in her 
clear enunciation of the themes and her crisp touch Mme. 
Mér6 gave an idea! rendering of the opus. 

A large section of the program was taken up with Schu- 
mann’s “Davidsbiindlertanze” a rarely played composi- 
tion, for it requires a great range of interpretative variety 
and a firm musicai grasp. Needless to state, Mme, Méro 
possesses these qualities, and she made the series of pieces 
an ever changing source of tonal and musical enjoyment. 

In a group of Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi and 
Merkler-Méro, the last named scored a special success, as 
it was an arrangenicnt made by the concert player of a 
“Valse Intermezzo” by Merkler. It is a very melodious 
and ingratiating composition. In the Debussy numbers, 
Mme. Méro proved that she has acquired all the secrets 
of the ultra-modern style of keyboard and pedal treatment. 
The Dohnanyi rhapsody in C major was a most inspiriting 
performance. 

At the moment of going to press it is not possible to ex- 
patiate at great length on the many virtues of Mme. Méro’s 
pianism and on the convincing and appealing way in which 
it is presented. It must suffice to add merely that she per- 
formed a Liszt group as the final event of the afternoon, 
and in “Harmonies du soir,” “Sposalizio,” and polonaise 
in E major, she worked up her hearers to the pitch of en- 
thusiasm described at the beginning of the review. Mme. 
Méré is one of the really significant pianists before the 
public today. 


Singer’s Daughter Engaged 


Mr. and Mrs. Gwilym Miles, of New York, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, Martha, to 
Blatchford Sherman, of Mt. Vernon. The future bride’s 
father is well known as a concert singer. 


























Most of “Faust” was provided in Cam- 
panini’s revival last night with better ugh 
ing than in previous performances throu 
the esthetic epoch which began with t 
Chicago Opera. Muratore, being in sunerd 
voice, was Muratore—the first tenor, and 
the only singer of Faust to challenge the 
fondest memory of Jean de Reszké, That 
for the first time, in Chicago, at least, he 
was vis-a-vis with a soprano to whom the 
difficulties of Marguerite’s music were ele- 
mental made, automatically, for new beau- 
ties in his singing in the passages where 
he and Melba were paired. He alone would 
have indicated the performance with 
rubrics,—C hicage ‘Tribune, November 16, 
1gt?. 

Then there was ‘Sesuteed, he of the gol- 
den tenor. The only disadvantage that I 
van see in his singing the role is that some 
day someone else will try to sing it. I do 
not want to be present when it happens. 
One could very easily grow tire of 
“Faust,” but not when he appears. “Salut 
demeure” had the same thrill lost night, 
and as always, it was repeated. Muratore 
is a willing performer, aleneet too willing, 
but it is difficult to object to his repetitions 
when they are as beautiful as his singing 
of this solo.—Chicage Journal, November 
16, 1917. 

GIVES WONDERFUL PORTRAYAL. 

Besides Melba’s notable co-operation in 
Be production of the opera last evening, 

eard a model portrayal of the title 
sole by that superb artist, Lucien Mura- 
tore, who made his first appearance this 
season. He was in god voice, a condition | 
this singer is always in when he is listed | 
to sing, and made much of the music of 
his role. It was expected that he would 
have to repeat the “Salut demeure and 
chaste,” and in such remarkably musical 
style did he render this selection that the 
applause would not subside until he had 
sung it again. His method is so refined 
and his style is 80 elegant that he makes 
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an ideal representation of the rejuvenated 
-Chicago Daily 


There was no doubt about the charm of 
interp: etation. 
season 
well as his singing of Gounod’s hero was 
loveliness 
proved 

Not since the activity of Jean de Reszke 

t n 


manticism of it, the elegance of the artist's 
his musical feeling, his fervid 
stirring histrionicism 
work that too often has lain lifeless in the 
tomb of conventionality.—Felix Borowski, 
Chicago Herald, November 16, 1917. 

Lucien Muratore, as I said before, 
added a warmer, fuller, deeper tone to his 


He found again, as last year, the acclaim- 
of the audience en masse, 
insisted upon a repenion of 
demeure c 

in which he revealed once more the match- 
less shading and poise which make his art 


Personirication or Youtn. 
the personification of that glow- 
ing youth given him by Satan, animates 
voice and acting, and makes his Faust ut- 
terly realistic.—Chicago American, 


MURATORE IS SUPERB. 

Again to return to Muratore, he is with- 
out doubt one of the greatest interpreters 
| of Goethe's quasi-hero in the Gounod ver- 

sion to be heard anywhere, and he is one 
| of the strongest reasons why the Chicago 
is acquiring the reputa- 
tion of being second to none. 
with dramatic intensity through- 
of course, his 
guerite’s dwelling had to be repeated. It 


“Muratore the First Tenor, Only 
Tenor of Faust to Challenge the 
Fondest Memory of Jean de Reszke:” 


—FREDERICK DONAGHEY IN CHICAGO 7RIBUNE. 


was a superb interpretation.—Chicago Ex- 
aminer, November 16, 1917. 

Muratore comes back to us with an even 
richer quality in his tone and a greater 
volume, while his command of his voice 
in every shade of color and in every dy- 
namic variation is masterly. He has brought 
“Faust” to life again after we had thought 
that it belonged to the experience of a 
generation that had passed. How it is that 
he can keep his imaginative force from 
going a bit stale with the repetition of 
these older works is a wonder, but some- 
how he seems to recreate his role anew at 
each performance. His technic as a 
singer and an actor is so sure that he can 
produce the illusion of spontaneity even 
when we have heard him do the same 
thing so many times that we know pre- 
cisely how he is going to do it. 

This means that with him his technic 
has never been aught but the means to an 
end and he has such 
that he can revive his creative spirit each 
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time that he arrays himself in the costume 
rown tired of 


He is genuine and so can give to 
his public the sense of his sincerity. There 


have higher ideals, finer perception, greater 


think deeper 
and bring more out of themselves because 
It is not a trick 
have found the 
onestly putting your whole 
heart and soul in what you are doing. Of 
course, a man must have great gifts and 
the price 


the price and is pay- 
ing today, and therefore he stands at the 
It is evident that 
he will add new fame to his name this 
to re- 
peat the aria—Chicago Evening Post, No- 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN SCORES 
AT BALTIMORE RECITAL 


Opens Season of Artist Recitals Auspiciously 








Following her recent appearance in Baltimore, Julia 
Claussen was approved by the local press in no uncertain 
terms, She was also greeted by a large audience at the 
opening at the Peabody Conservatory, when she inaugu- 
rated the regular concert season in the Southern city. 

These are the notices: 


Her recital, judging by the size of the audience, was evidently 
regarded as an event of great musical interest. Her artistry is 
beyond question, her reading: in every case distinguished by the 
biggest intelligence, refinement and bigness of conception.—The 
News, Baltimore, October 27, 1917. 

The first of the artist recitals at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music yesterday afternoon was an event of more than ordinary 
interest to music lovers, for it marked the initial appearance of 
Julia Claussen in recital in this city. When she appeared 
here last winter with the New York Symphony Orchestra in a 
Wagner program, she created a veritable furor and there were many 
persons who welcomed the opportunity to hear her again. 

Mme. Claussen has an extraordinary voice with unusual power 
and range, It is a mezzo-soprano with deep notes that suggest 
the contralto’s register. Her upper notes are faultlessly clear and 
bell-like. Added to all this, she possesses remarkable interpretative 
ability. Apart from her vocal qualifications, Julia Claussen has a 
superb presence that adds not a little to the enjoyment of her 
art, and at the close of the performance she sang the national 
anthem. She presented a never to be forgotten picture.—The Sun, 
Baltimore, October 27, 1917. 








ke She did supremely well—an interesting Scandinavian 
song by Emil Sjogren, called “I Seragins Tustgard,” in which her 
tones were exquisite. 

Brahms’ “Sapphische Ode,” in which the purity of her tone and 
the skill of her phrasing were again indicated. 

. . « “Drei Zigeuner”—a work in which the fine nobility of 
the singer’s style, the perfectly projected phrases and the variety 
of the color were all things that combined to make this narrative 
song, with its Magyar atmosphere, stand out as the real artistic 
achievement of the afternoon. 

Her French -is charming and she gave the beautiful ‘‘Pleurez, 
pleurez, mes yeux” from Massenet’s “Le Cid” in an extremely im- 
pressive manner. She sings always with fine intelligence and with 
occasional flashes of humer.—The Evening Sun, Baltimore, October 
27, 1917. 

Mme. Claussen was heard also in a Houston recital, un- 
der the auspices of the Texas Women’s Fair, November 7. 
Several middle western appearances followed. 


Erno Rapée, Conductor, Pianist, Accompanist 





One of the most popular accompanists now before the 
public is Erno Rapée, a former European conductor and 
pianist. Mr. Rapée came to this country with a sound repu- 
tation, and in a short time became known as an accom- 
panist of the highest order. He has appeared with many 
prominent artists, such as Maurice Dambois, cellist ; David 
Hochstein, violinist ; the Sitz Quartet, and other celebrities. 

The New York Tribune says: “Erno Rapée is a great 
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pianist, who combines marvelous tone with good technic.’ 
The Ithaca Daily News says: “After Mr. Rapée accom- 
panied David Hochstein, the excellent work of the pianist 
was scarcely less to be remarked than that of the violinist, 
and his complete sympathy with Hochstein did much to 
score so notable a success last evening.” - 


Sidney Baldwin Opens Studios 





Sidney A. Baldwin has returned to Newark, N. J., after 
a summer spent at Morristown, N. J., and is now located 
at his new studies, 10 East Park street. On Saturday after- 
noon, November to, Deris M. Boniface, Mildred M. Jor- 
dan and Vivian B. Warne, piano pupils of Mr. Baldwin, 
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and Lydia Lorenz, violin pupil of Edwin Wickenhoefer, 
gave an interesting recital at Mr. Baldwin’s studios. 
Works by Grieg, Dvorik, Bohm, Mozart, Chopin, Martini 
and others were rendered in excellent style. 


Gardner Pupils in Church Quartet 





Ida Anderson Klein, soprano, and Louise Culp, con- 
tralto, pupils of Grace G. Gardner, the Cincinnati teacher 
of voice, have been engaged for the quartet and solo work 
at the Christian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Marian Veryl Making First Western Tour 





Marian Veryl, whose Chicago recital scheduled for this 
month had been postponed on account of sudden illness, is 
filling her first Western concert tour. Miss Veryl, who has 
in the last two seasons become favorably known in a great 
many places through her art and musicianship, as well as 
her lovely personality, will sing in a number of cities in 
Iowa, Illinois and Ohio. Among these are Davenport, 
where she will appear before the Tri-City Musical Asso- 
ciation, and Des Moines, where she will sing at the Wom- 
an’s Improvement Association. About the middle of De- 
cember Miss Very! will give an opera program before the 
Afternoon Musical Club of Danbury, Conn. This will be 
followed by a two wecks’ tour in New England. 


Gladys Axman in Boston and New York 





Under the auspices of the Philomatheia Club, Gladys 
Axman, the young American dramatic soprano, sang the 
national anthems of America and her allies before an audi 
ence of twenty-five hundred people at the Park Square 
Theatre, Boston, on Sunday evening, October 28. Mme 
Axman concluded with a brilliant performance of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” On Sunday afternoon, November 
4, she appeared at the De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, under the auspices of the Sunday Afternoon Series 
of the Globe Musical Club. Her singing of a program 
from Mascagni, Schubert, Branscombe, Bibb and Mawson- 
Marks aroused much enthusiasm, and the audience recalled 
her repeatedly. 


A Hamper for the U. S. S. Minerva 


The following letter was received by the Musica. Cot 
rikv from the Gilderoy Scott, the well know contralto: 

Dear’ Fettow Musictans—My brother-in-law is doing his bit on 
board of the patrol boat, U. S. S, Minerva, and he tells me 
that so many of his companions on board are so lonely, forlorn 
and homesick and many of them seem to have no homes at all, nor 
people to send them letters or “goodies.” 

My sister and I are collecting money and canned food, cakes 
and other things, to make up a huge Christmas hamper to give 
theny a real good indigestible time. I wondered whether . any 
fellow musicians would care to send me contributions before De 
cemher 1, to help make these boys feel that their country is re 
membering them, Money, from twenty-five cents up, and canned 
goods in any quantity will be gladly received at 848 Wilson avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, by (Signed) Gicperoy Scorr. 


Paul Reimers’ New York Recital 





Paul Reimers, the popular tenor, will give a song recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of Novem 
ber 23. His program contains songs by Schubert, Foudrain, 
Hahn, Fauré, Borwdin, Guetary, Aylward, Whithorne, 
Turner and Carpenter. 














RECITAL AT PEABODY 
MAURICE DAMBOIS, CELLIST. rs 

The recital began with a sonata by G. B. Sammartini for 
the cello, Sammartini was an Italian composer of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and in this composition, written 
before the sonata form had reached perfection of form, shows 
the marked influence of Bach. Mr. Dambois played it with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. : . ; 

He is anything but self-possessed in his palying, his nervous 
temperament at times adding a vitalizing quality to his work, 
and again actually marring it. He is master of his instru- 
ment, with a thorough technical equipment, his vibrato work 
being especially noteworthy. In cantabile passages his tone was 
full and very pure. His second number was the Saint-Saéns 
concerto for cello, his portion of the program closing with an 
aria by Bach; Schumann’s “Evening Song’ and Popper's 
“Tarantella,” As an encore he played his own “Vielle Chanson. 

Baltimore American, Saturday, November 10, 1917. 


DAMBOIS MAKES DEEP IMPRESSION — 

Masterly art was revealed by the playing of Maurice Dam- 
bois, Belgian cellist, at the recital he gave at the Peabody yes- 
terday. ; 

M. Dambois’ performance was in every sense of the word 
memorable, Indeed, it is but seldom that one hears a musi- 
cian who on first acquaintance makes such a deep and endur- 
ing impression. The recital was the occasion of his local debut, 
and it was altogether so successful that it goes without saying 
he will be eagerly welcomed in the future. : ee 

This young artist's tone is exquisite in purity and it is 
moreover warm, of ample body and carrying power. His read- 
ings are very dignified and in good taste, and they are plenti- 
fully indicative of deep feeling. He emphasizes the song 
quality of slow passages beautifully and his chord and double 
stop effects are unusually rich and colorful. He played a 
charming sonata by Sammartini, the big Saint-Saéns concerto, 
and smaller things by Bach, Schumann and Popper.- -The Bal- 
timore News, Saturday, November 10, 1917. 


BELGIAN CELLIST REMARKABLE ‘ 

MAURICE DAMBOIS GIVES DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM. 

That Belgian blood is precious was proved afresh yesterday 
afternoon by the performance of Maurice Dambois, Belgian 
violoncellist, at the third Peabody Friday recital of the season’s 
series. His performance was one of the few remarkable dem- 
onstrations of cello playing ever given in this city. His poise, 
tone, interpretative power and dynamic scope were truly com- 
prehensive and commanded unbounded critical admiration. Of 
him it may be said he is a real musician.—The Baltimore Star, 
Saturday Evening, November 10, 1917. 


THE PEABODY RECITAL MAURICE DAMBOIS. 

The third Peabody recital took place yesterday afternoon at 
the Conservatory, when Maurice Dambois, a gifted Belgian 
cellist, was heard in Baltimore for the first time. One rarely 
hears more exquisite artistry, for Mr. Dambois is a player 
whose work is characterized not only by an engaging spirit 
and breadth of style, but also by that rare suggestion of spir- 





MAURICE D A M B QO 


What the critics thought of his recent Baltimore Recital 


itual insight that is a special gift possessed by the few rather 
than the many. His tone is rich and extraordinarily round 
and insinuating, even in his bravure episodes, his interpreta- 
tions having a curious suggestion of poetic elation that is 
truly admirable. He gave first a delightful old sonata by G. B. 
Sammartini, which he played with esprit and a fine authority, 
giving an unusually introspective and interesting reading of 
the slow movement into which he read a good deal of tender 
beauty. But it was in the fine Saint-Saéns violoncello concerto, 
in the presentation of which he was so ably assisted by his 
accompanist, Erno Rapee, an artist of no mean ability, that 
he made his deepest impression. This rarely heard composi- 
tion has a good deal of nobility and is rich in melodic graces 
which served to exploit not only the mellow tone of the 
player but also because of its many arabesques, the elasticity 
of his artistry. 
HIS PERFORMANCE A TREAT. 

Aiter this he gave an encore number, an exquisite but 
quite unfamiliar hit of music written in the modern French 
manner, his playing of which was one of the most delicate, 
subtle and satisfying things imaginable. His program also 
included the Bach aria, the “Evening Song” of Schumann 
and the familiar ‘“Tarantelle” of Popper. Mr. Dambois is an 
artist of very unusual endowments, his performance being one 
of the unexpected treats of the early musical season.—The 
Evening Sun, Baltimore, Saturday, November 10, 1917. 


DAMBOIS AT PEABODY 

The third Peabody recital, which took place yesterday aft 
ernoon, was a memorable occasion for music lovers, as it 
marked the first appearance in Baltimore of Maurice Dambois, 
the great Belgian cellist. Outside of the musical world M. 
Dambois has been little heralded, and the audience was all 
too small to greet one of the greatest artists of his time 
Dambois is a rarely gifted artist. combining great technical 
facility with splendid virility and breadth. His full singing 
tone is capable of the minutest variations of light and shade. 
and he plays with absolute spontaneity and ease, combined 
with deep interpretative insight. 

His opening number, a sonata by Sammartini, was a rather 
academic work, displaying his technic and lovely tone, but 
leaving something to be desired from the emotional standpoint. 
In the splendid concerto for cello by Saint-Saéns, however, 
M. Dambois revealed every quality of the consummate artist. 
It is a beautiful work, full of colorful themes skillfully worked 
out and written on a plane of elevated feeling. which was 
magnificently interpreted. The beautiful Bach aria and 
Popper’s “Tarantella.” both favorites with cellists, were ex- 
quisitely played by Dambois. He even endowed the “Taran- 
tella,” an artificial, spectacular tour de force, with rhythm, 
color and meaning. He also played an “Evening Song” by 
Schumann, in which he struck the only false note of the 
entire performance, playing with muted strings and getting a 
wonderful pianissimo effect. It was rather like a tenor who 
stoops to falsetto. Several encores were given, one of them, 
“Papillons,”” by Popper.—-The Sun, Baltimore, Saturday Morn- 
ing, November 10, 1917. 
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Plays with the Chicago Opera Orchestra 
on Nov. 25th in Chicago; then tours the 
New]/England States and will play in 
New York again later in the season. 
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Fernando Carpi—One of the 
Younger Metropolitan Tenors 


One of the younger Italian tenors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company who is rapidly finding a place in the hearts 
of New York*opera goers is Fernando Carpi. Last season 
he made a successful debut as Alfredo in “Traviata” with 
Frieda Hempel, and his voice on that occasion was ac- 
claimed very beautiful by a number of the critics, while 
others declared that he was a happy addition to the great 
forces of the institution. 

Recently in chatting with Mr. Carpi, who, the way, is 
exceedingly modest in talking about healt the writer 
learned that he had sung previously with emphatic success 
in nearly all of the leading opera houses of Italy, besides 
at the Paris Opéra and in Petrograd, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Chile and Buenos Aires. For five seasons also he was a fa- 
vorite with the audiences of Covent Garden, London. So it 
may be seen that he reached New York in a roundabout 
way—last but by no means least. It was originally intended 
to have Mr, Carpi sing with Lucretia Bori. According to 
news recently received by Mr. Carpi, Mlle. Bori apparently 
has regained her voice to some extent, inasmuch as she is 
shortly to make an appearance in opera on the other side. 

Some of the operas in which Mr. Carpi will appear this 
season include “Bohéme,” “Manon,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Traviata” and “The Daughter of the Regiment,” which is 
to be one of the revivals of the season’s repertoire. 

Since his arrival in New York, the tenor has received 
many proposals for concert work, as well as offers to record 
for several talking machine companies. These he has had 
to turn aside for the present, inasmuch as he considers that 
his operatic work is the most important at this time. “In an- 
other season,” said Mr. Carpi, “I shall do concert work, and 
I shall enjoy the change immensely. As for making records, 


FERNANDO CARPI. 


that, too, I shall do iater. The work is not foreign to me, 
for I made records for the leading company in Italy, and 
they are said to be excellent.” 

The morning of the interview, the papers had made the 
announcement that there was to be no German opera given 
this season at the Metropolitan. Naturally, the writer ap- 
proached Mr. Carpi on the subject. 

“T do not know whether it will be good or bad! There 
are many peace abiding Germans in New York who may 
not like the ban on German opera. Sometimes it does not 
seem fair to let political affairs influence music and art, 
yet there are cases where danger has resulted from. such 
productions. I know of one instance where a concert of 
German music was conducted in Rome at the beginning of 
the war by a great Italian conductor, and the audience was 
roused to such a pitch that they revolted and refused to 
listen to the performance. For a time this remained 
like a black cloud over that conductor and his loyalty.” 
After a time, however, he was reinstated in their hearts. 
That man was the great Toscanini. 

“This war seems so monstrous. It has hit our dear coun- 
try so hard, but we Italians will hold out while we can. 
There is no doubt in our minds that with our new ally, 
America, the war will come to a close sooner. After peace 
has been declared there will be no more war. When facts 
are carefully weighed, does it not seem that the master 
minds of the world are forced one against the other in 
order to invent the modern devices of war to kill, regard- 
less, men, women and children?” 

Mr. Carpi_has two brothers in the war. One, who has 
been in the Italian ranks since he was seventeen, is a gen- 
eral at forty-six years of age, but now is home on a fur- 
lough, owing to injuries received in battle. “My brother 
had been in the army but one year,” said Mr. Carpi, “when 
he was so badly wounded that he was in a hospital for eight 
months. When he was well enough he went back to the 
front, and now he is wounded so seriously that he may 
never be allowed to return to the firing line. The other, 
my younger brother, who is a physician, I hear nothing 
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from at all, and I don’t know where he is. Sometimes I 
think it would be better if he were a prisoner, then we 
— at least know that he is alive.” 

Mr. Carpi’s wife sailed for Italy in August to visit their 
fifteen-year-old daughter, who attends school there. Be- 
fore his wife’s departure, Mr, Carpi selected a comfortable 
apartment, and when Mrs. Carpi returns next month, the 
little girl will come too, and the happy family will once 
more be united. The writer was shown a photograph of 
Miss Carpi, a sericus looking young miss, with black eyes 
and dark hair. A 

“Does she sing?” the writer asked. “Yes,” replied the 
father. “She has a sweet young voice, but it is as yet too 
soon to tell much about what it is going to be. She, how- 
ever, plays the piano very nicely. I have a sister who sang 
in opera until she was married, and my two brothers have 
naturally good voices. This talent we received from both 
our mother and father, who were well known singers. My 
father appeared here in America about forty years ago. 
He is now seventy-three years of age, and more of a boy 
than any of his sotis.” 

On November 1 Mr. Carpi sang before a large audience 
at a concert given by the Women’s Auxiliary of the New 
York Port Society. The following letter, which the writer 
asked permission to use, will testify to Mr. Carpi’s success 
and the wonderful happiness he gave to the seamen: 

Drar Mr. Carpi—In the name of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
New York Port Society, and on my own part, thank you sin- 
cerely for your generous kindness in singing at our recent “Italian 
Night” for seamen, 

n giving so graciously your beautiful voice and exquisite art, 
you brought a never to be forgotten pleasure into the lives of those 
men of the sea who could not otherwise have enjoyed such high 
privilege. Many of them gathered around me after the concert to 
express their thanks, and I wish you might have heard their heart- 
felt, quaint expressions. One said: “I never hoped to hear any one 
from the Metropolitan Opera and now I have that to remember all 
my life.” Another, “If I should drown tomorrow, I have heard 
singing as is singing before 1 go.” Another dear old chap said, 
with tears in his eyes: “I may never get to heaven, but I got a 
look-in when he was singing.’ Much of this was translated, but 
I give it in English, as I can not remember all the Italian words. 
An English seaman said: “The Italians beat the world for singing! 
If the Austrians could hear this Mr. Signor they’d throw down 
their guns and be good!” I need not tell you how delighted all the 
rest of us were; , om only say once more that we of the Port 
Society, your countrymen of the land and the men of the sea, all 
thank you deeply. Very sincerely yours, 

Mrs, Cuartes (Anna von B.) Scarsoroucn, 
Chairman Women’s Auxiliary. 


Getting Even With the Germans 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa seems determined to outdo 
the Huns in a new campaign of terribleness. He wants 
all our soldiers equipped with ukuleles iNew York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 
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Soldiers Appreciate Olive Kline 
and Reinald Werrenrath 





Great enthusiasm and appreciation were shown Olive 
Kline and Reinald Werrenrath when they appeared before 
‘several thousand soldiers at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. 
J., Monday night, November 5. Miss Kline and Mr. Wer- 
renrath, and their accompanist, Harry Spier, were enter- 
tained by the officers at a dinner prior to the concert. As 
this was the first entertainment of its kind given for the 
soldiers, the officers expressed grave doubt as to the re- 
ception the artists would receive, but the appreciation was 
so sincere and the enthusiasm so unbounded that the art- 
ists were obliged to repeat many encores, and thereby 
missed their train back to New York, in spite of the fact 
that they were rushed to Trenton in an automobile by one 
of their grateful hearers. 


huge auditorium, seating approximately 4000 has been ~ 


constructed at the camp for entertainments of this sort, 
and the men in charge have every reason to believe that 
other artists will volunteer their services when they know 
the degree of appreciation accorded to Miss Kline and Mr. 
Werrenrath. The program included “Passage Birds’ Fare- 
well” (Uildach), Miss Kline and Mr. Werrenrath; aria 
from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), Miss Kline; prologue 
from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), Mr. Werrenrath; “My 
Laddie” (Thayer), “Just A-Wearyin’ for You” (Bond), 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” (Novello), Miss Kline; 
“Red is the English Rose” (Forsythe), “A Home” (Fer- 
rari), “Song of France” (Treharne), Mr. Werrenrath; 
“Carry Me Rack to Old Virginny” (Bland), “Spring 
Waltz” (Leo Stern), Miss Kline; “Fuzzy Wuzzy” (Whit- 
ing), “Flag of My Heart” (Ferrari), Mr. Werrenrath. 

Probably the combination of patriotism and the indivi- 
dual appeal conveyed by the artists’ personalities brought 
forth a spontaneous response, as the soldiers joined in the 
chorus on several occasions. Miss Kline was obliged to 
repeat “Keep the Hicme Fires Burning” several times, as 
did Mr. Werrenrath in “Flag of My Heart” and “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” because the “boys” were 
having such a good time singing with them. At the con- 
clusion of. the program, nearly 4000 soldiers stood and 
joined their voices with Miss Kline’s and Mr. Werren- 
rath’s in a stirring rendition of “America.” 

Margaret Keyes and Lambert Murphy have volunteered 
their services, which have been gratefully accepted. 


Notes From Klibansky Studios 





Among the pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the New York 
vocal instructor, who have been heard in public recently 
and who are scheduled for appearances in the near future 
are Charlotte Hamilton, contralto, who sang at the Sea- 
man’s Institute recently, and is re- reneneres for the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J.; Gilbert Wil 
son, who appeared at the Wanamaker Anniversary, New 
York, November 19, and with the Euterpe Club Novem- 
ber 22. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, who appeared in a concert of 
the songs of John Prindle Scott at the Studio Club, New 
York, November 7, recently has been engaged as substitute 
at the West End Presbyterian Church, rosth street and 
Amsterdam avenue, New York. 


Artist-Pupils Give Musicale 

Mr. and Mrs, Sergei Klibansky entertained their friends 
at a delightful Sunday afternoon musicale, November 4. 
at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. The informal 
program was given by Lotta Madden and Felice de 
Gregorio, artist-pupils of Mr. Klibansky. 

Miss Madden has a delightful personality and a voice of 
excellent timbre. Her songs were given with delicacy bred 
of understanding. Particularly enjoyable were those re- 
quiring pianissimo effects. 

Mr. de Gregorio’s singing included songs by Secchi, Alice 
M. Shaw, Tosti, Passi and Sibella, which added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the afternoon. 

Alice M. Shaw and Louise Keppel played excellent ac- 
companiments. Among the honor guests was Mme. Gadski. 


Frida Bennéche at Carnegie Hall 





The most distinguished feature of the Humanitarian Cult 
concert of October 30, at Carnegie Hall, which was at- 
tended by the usual large gathering of music lovers, was 
the singing of Frida Bennéche, who triumphed particularly 
with her exquisite rendering of “Villanelle” by Dell’Acqua. 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


The distinguished young American pianist who is making a 


definite place for himself in the hearts of all concertgoers. His 


playing is characterized by poetic feeling, virility and imagination. Mr. Cooper, while waiting for his draft number to be 
called, has been helping very substantially raising funds for war relief charities. 





The remainder of her program was made up of American 
songs. Mme. Bennéche will make her next appearance 
in New York at her own recital, December 3, at Aeolian 
Hall. She will sing a program from Handel, H. Lane 
Wilson, Michael Arne, Rossini, Brahms, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Georges Hiie, Bemberg, Bach and Strauss-Hennebetg. 


Leefson Pupil Scores in Kansas City 


Maurits Leefson, the well known pedagogue, of Phila- 
delphia, is very justly proud of the success which his pupil, 
John Thompson, has achieved. Mr. Thompson has re- 
cently been added to the piano department of the Kansas 


City Conservatory of Music. “Mr. Thompson's method 
is as direct and simple as his solid American name,” de 
clared the Kansas City Journal, following his first public 
recital in the conservatory auditorium. “His very ac- 
curacy is uncanny—it seems impossible that he could ever 
be guilty of a technical mistake or that he would mutilate 
rhythm at any time or under any stress. His steadiness 
in execution does not mean that his interpretation is 
monotonous. His touch can he as feathery and 
singing as a Tetrazzini pianissimo and his fortes never 
blur.” The soundness of Mr. Leefson’s training and the 
excellent greunding he has given his pupil are thoroughly 
commendable and merit unreserved praise. 
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Marie Tiffany and Bernard Ferguson 
Heard at Vanderbilt Musicale 


Marie Tiffany, lyric soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone, were the artists 
at the Sunday evening concert, November 4, at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt. Mr. Ferguson, who possesses a resonant and 
vigorous baritone, cpened the program with a fine perform- 
ance of the prologue from “Pagliacci,” which he sang in a 
manner that inspired enthusiasm. Later in the evening 
Mr. Ferguson was heard again in a group of three songs— 
“You, My Dear” (Gallup), “Ballynure Ballad” (Old 
Irish) and “The Trumpeter” (Dix). Mr. Ferguson's ex- 
ceptional diction and splendid interpretative gifts were es- 
pecially notable in the last named. Miss Tiffany sang 
“Dans ce Decor,” “Manon,” Puccini, and songs by Mallin- 
son, German and E. Grieg. Assisting on the program were 
Count de Martini, violinist, and the Della Robbia Orchestra. 

Until recently Mr, Ferguson was a resident of Boston, 
where he was soloist in St. Paul’s Cathedral and one of 
New England’s leading concert and oratorio artists. This 
season his headquarters are in New York, where he is meet- 
ing with much success in concert work. On December 11 
Mr. Ferguson will appear as soloist at a concert of the 
St. Cecilia Society, Victor Harris, conductor, which will be 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria. He will sing two song 
groups and the solo part in Harry Rowe Shelley’s new 
work, “The Song of the Sweep,” which is arranged for a 
chorus of women’s voices with baritone obligato. 


Greta Torpedie | Wins Chicago 


Greta Torpadie, the deveinn young soprano, recently 
visited Chicago as soloist for a Swedish society. Transla- 
tions of three notices in Swedish papers follow: 


Miss Torpadie was of course the one who awakened the greatest 
interest, as it was her first appearance here. Briefly to mention her 
singing, it was completely bewitching.—Svenska-Tribunen-Ny- 
heter. 


Then we made the acquaintance (for the Chicago public) of a 
new star, Greta Torpadie. Her opening number was an aria from 
“La Traviata,” which demands great things of both voice and in 
The demands were more than surprisingly well met 
Her voice is high and of big range, with a 
erystal quality, but not lacking in warmth, and is supported by 
emotional and intelligent interpretation and presentation. To its 
climax came the truly dramatic rendering in Lange-Muller’s 
“Efteraar,” which was sung most ravishingly. ‘“‘Nackens Polska,” 
given as an encore, deserves the warmest praise.—-Svenska-Amer- 
ikanaren. 


terpretation. 
by the young singer. 


The first part of the program ended with an aria from “La 
Traviata,” sung by the young soprano, Greta Torpadie, who in 
this far overreached the reputation that much advertising had led 
us to expect. . . Superlatives could easily have been added, 
without fear of being contradicted by critics. ° Her public 
was won without doubt, by this evening's clearest, scintillating star. 
She won highest delight after her first number with “Nackens 
Polska” as encore. . Afterward she bewitc hed with Lange 
Muller's “Efteraar,” Peterson- Berger’s ‘Titania,’ Belgium's na 
tional anthem, “La Brahanconne,” and above all with “La Mar 
seillaise,”” which she interpreted with an emotion that captivated 
the audience, and made a repetition necessary.—Svenska Kurrien. 


James Francis Cooke Here 


Last week James Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude 
(Philadelphia), ran over to the metropolis for a short 
musical visit and also to transact business here. Mr. Cooke 
called at the MusicaL Courter offices, and spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the prospects for the current musical season. 
He is an optimistic and stimulative force in music, and his 
pen and personality have been a potent factor in bringing 
about the success achieved by The Etude during the ten 
years of his editorship of that valuable publication. In 
addition to his journalistic activities, Mr. Cooke also is 
the president (and has been for seven years) of the Penn- 
sylvania State Music Teachers’ Association and the treas- 
urer of the Presser Home for Musicians and kindred musi- 
cal charities instituted by that om ead ite 


Pianist Sells Flowers for Red Cross 


An act to be commended was that of Agnes Manzer, 
fourteen years old, who played with marked ability two 
piano selections, the “Revolutionary” etude of Chopin and 
Poldini’s “Poupée Valsante,” at an entertainment given on 
November 11 by the Junger Maennerchor Society, New 
York. After the young pianist’s rendering of the solos she 
was the recipient of many beautiful flowers. Anxious to 
do her “bit,” little Miss Manzer requested that an announce- 
ment be made that she would sell the flowers she had re- 
ceived and donate the proceeds to the Red Cross. A ready 
sale was found for the roses and a substantial sum col- 
lected. Miss Manzer is a pupil of Jennie Chace Lee. 


Abraham Haitovitch, Blind Russian Violinist 


Abraham Haitovitch, the blind Russian violinist, recently 
presented an excellent program before a remarkably attent- 
ive and appreciative audience at the Pennsylvania Working 
Home for Blind Men. The program was made up of ex- 
cellent numbers, in the rendering of which the soloist dis- 
played great purity of tone, excellence of technical ability 
and a thorough interpretative understanding. The applause 
received by the artist lacked nothing in the way of spon- 
taneity or profound appreciation. Isidore Freed accom- 
panied at the piano. 


Mme. Farrington-Smith, Soprano 


Mme. Farrington-Smith gave a recital of old Italian, 
modern French from Debussy, which she accompanied her- 
self, and some English by Sullivan, Deis, Russell and Seiler 
at the Princess Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, November 
13. Mme. Smith’s voice is of a lovely quality, but rather 
uneven, whith was perhaps due to the hoarseness from 
which she seemed to be suffering. Under normal circum- 
stances, the singer should come up to the best standard. 
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HIPOLITO LAZARO, 
One of the leading tenors of the Sigaldi Opera Company, who 
achieved a wonderful success with that company in the season in 
Mexico City, which has just closed, and who is to be heard as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company this season, with his 
bride, formerly Juanita Almeida, of Santiago di Cuba. 





She uses good style and considerable feeling in her inter- 
pretations. Excellent piano accompaniments were fur- 
nished by Francis Moore. 


Boguslawski’s November 24 Program 


Moses Boguslawski will give his second Aeolian Hall 
piano recital on Saturday evening, November 24, and will 
present the following program: Two rhapsodies (G minor, 
B minor), Bralims; sonata, op. 90, Beethoven; berceuse, 
etude (C minor), ballade (F minor), scherzo (B minor), 
Chopin; “Papillons,” op, 2, Schumann, and staccato etude, 
Rubinstein. 


Helen de Witt Jacobs at Camp Upton 
Helen De Witt Jacobs, the brilliant young violinist of 
New York, played at Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. last 
week before a large body of soldiers, who gave her a rous- 
ing reception and forced her to play many selections twice. 
They were particularly demonstrative over the rendition 
of her own arrangement of the now popular war ballad, 
“The Long Trail.” Upon the conclusion of the affair the 
boys made an urgent request that she come again soon and 
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give them another concert, and, upon agreeing to do so, 
the artist received three rousing cheers. 

Miss Jacobs and her accompanist, Marjorie M. Jacobs, 
had a remarkable experience on their journey to the camp. 
The train, unfortunately, did not stop at the camp ter- 
minal, but carried the artists to the far side of the grounds, 
which forced them to walk back three miles under military 
escort, through the blackness of night, over fields of stubble 
and sand, through dense woods, under freight cars, across 
ditches and trenches on planks laid down by the guards. 
They finally arrived at the camp two hours late, but, not- 
withstanding this fact, the audience had patiently awaited 
their arrival, and upon their appearance the boys arose en 
masse and cheered, The officers showed their appreciation 
of the artists’ work by entertaining them royally after the 
concert. Other artists in the party were Prof. L. Munson 
and Theresa Smith, soprano. 

Miss Jacobs will give a recital on Friday evening, No- 
vember 23, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by Isabel 
Franklin Longbotham, soprano; Ruth Dunn, pianologist, 
and Marjorie M. Jacobs, pianist. 


Mana Zucca Songs in Demand 





Irene Williams, soprano, has been singing with great 
success two songs by Mana Zucca, “If Flowers Could 
Speak” and “Priere d’amour.” Miss Williams gave these 

















MANA ZUCCA, 
Composer of “If Flowers Could Speak” and many other composi- 
tions which are rapidly meeting the public favor, 


recently at a series of fourteen concerts, when they were 
received with such enthusiasm that she everywhere had to 
repeat them. Another composition by Miss Zucca, “Tendres 
Avent,” was sung at Carnegie Hall recently by Florence 
Easton, soprano, and Francis Maclennan, tenor. Harvin 
Lohre also gave a group of her songs in Brooklyn last 
week, and during the past month over forty artists have 
been using the compositions of this successful young com- 
poser, 


Maurice Dambois Popular 





To have acquired both fame and fortune while still in 
youth is a remarkable feat. Maurice Dambois was famous 
when still in his ’teens and head professor of the Liége 
Conservatory when a little more than twenty, which posi- 
tion he held until the outbreak of the war. He was known 
all over Europe and proclaimed one of the great cellists. 
He had planned to come to America in a few years to 
make an extensive tour, but before his plans could be car- 
ried out, Belgium was. invaded. Unfortunate though it 
may have been for M. Dambois at the time and unhappy 
though it undoubtedly made him, how fortunate for Ameri- 
cans and how glad they should be to have this great artist 
in their midst. That they fully appreciate his wonderful 
interpretations is proved by the capacity audiences his ap- 
pearances always attract. His playing at the Baltimore 
Conservatory of Music last week brought forth storms of 
applause from a crowded auditorium, and this is the case 
wherever M. Dambois is heard. 

M. Dambois will play with the Chicago Opera Orchestra 
on November 25, in Chicago, after which he will tour the 
New England States, playing in New York again later in 
the season. 


Working Ahead 
An enterprising Kansas City manager has just secured a 


Maud Powell date for the spring of 1919. This is almost 
a record in progressiveness, 
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Managerial Endorsement of the 
Art of Margaret Matzenauer 





Early this month Margaret Matzenauer appeared as so- 
loist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor. Not only did her singing again exercise its 
never failing charm, but Arthur Judson, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in a letter to Mme. Matzenauer’s 
managers, Messrs. Haensel and Jones, wrote as follows: 


Tue PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1314 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA 
November 5, 1917. 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City: 

My Dear Hagnset—Matzenauer made an astonishing success at 
her appearances at the orchestra concerts on Friday and Saturday. 
She is a really great artist, and I am wondering whether she ought 
not to make a recital appearance some time during this year in 
Philadelphia. It is not often that I can endorse the work of an 
artist as heartily as I do that of Matzenauer. 

Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Artuur Jupson. 


Enrico Alessandro for Lucca Botta 





Enrico Alessandro, lyric tenor, sang in the place of the 
late Lucca Botta on November 11 at a gala benefit given for 
the Russian revolution at the new Park View Palace, New 
York. Mr, Alessandro was received with marked enthu- 
siasm and was conipelled to repeat “La Donna e Mobile” 
from “Rigoletto.” 


Althouse Sings Mario to Farrar’s Tosca 





“Althouse has his day.” So read a headline in the 
Brooklyn Daily Times of November 14. The case is well 
put, for on the previous evening Paul Althouse, American 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang the role 
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sings the lyric passages with understanding,” declares the 
same paper; and in the opinion of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, “Paul Althouse sang the role with intelligence, much 
beauty Of tone and dramatic directness.” These opinions 
of Mario Cavaradossi to the Tosca of Geraldine Farrar. 
“There are in his voice notes of charm and power, also he 
were reiterated by the Brooklyn Citizen, which stated that 
“The quality of Althouse’s singing was especially beautiful 
last evening and he put a deal of dramatic fervor in his 
interpretation in splendid accord with Farrar’s rendering.” 


Skovgaard Meeting With Much Success 





Skovgaard and his company have been making a two 
weeks’ tour through North Dakota, opening music courses 
in various cities. Besides being the usual artistic success, his 
concerts netted the war relief funds a little over $2,000 
during these weeks. Many enthusiastic reports come from 
the papers in the leading cities of the State. The Grand 
Forks Herald writes that, “from a musical point of view, 
the concert was a decided success and must be ranked as 
one of the notable events of the early part of the season, 
whatever else may be offered in the near future. The con- 
cert was peculiarly well adapted to usher in the year’s mu- 
sical season in this city.” The Jamestown Daily Capital 





claims that “Skovgaard is the best violinist who has ap- 
peared here,” and the Moorhead Daily News said that “the 
concert at Concordia College has not been approached in 
the power of giving pleasure in many a day, and, all in all, 
the concert was one of the best ever heard here.” 

Skovgaard is assisted by two well known singers, Sophia 
Stephali and Maric Kern Mullen. In various attractive 
costumes, the ladies are singing operatic duets and arias 
which bring them much applause. 


Merle Alcock Sings for Soldiers 


Another American singer who is “doing her bit” is Merle 
Alcock, a contralto of beautiful voice and striking person- 
ality, During a busy concert tour of the West she found time 
to visit the soldiers at Fort Sill, Okla., and, after witnessing 
the weekly review of the infantrymen and the field artillery, 
sang an entire program for the “boys,” ending with several 
patriotic numbers, such as “When the Boys Come Home” 
and “Tenting Tonight.” Major Hobson, commander of 
the fort, was an enthusiastic listener throughout the pro- 
gram and remained until after the last encore. An inter- 
esting fact about this fort is that part of it—which is still 
standing—was used at the time of the Civil War. 


Sidney Silber’s Activities 





Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, is one of America’s busiest musi- 
cians this season. In addition to an unusually heavy teach- 
ing schedule, he has many concert engagements throughout 
the Middle West. On Sunday afternoon, December 30, he 
will appear at the Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, as soloist 
with the American Symphony Orchestra, playing the Saint- 
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Saéns G minor concerto, which he has played with a num- 
ber of American and foreign orchestras, 

Mr. Silber will donate his services for a piano recital to 
be given in the near future at the Oliver Theatre, Lincoln, 
Neb., and will send the gross receipts to Washington as 
his contribution to the American Red Cross. Inasmuch as 
the University School of Music defrays all expenses, it is 
hoped to send at least $2,000 to Washington. Mr. Silber is 
ceaselessly engaged in the propaganda of American music 
and musicians, and very frequently delivers original papers 
before literary organizations on musical conditions, Some 
time ago he read his paper, “Some Thoughts Concerning 
Music,” before the Laymen’s Club, which elicited most fa- 
vorable comment. Mr, Silber will deliver a paper on 
“Woman’s Place in Music” before another organization in 
Lincoln in the near future. 
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ST. LOUIS WELCOMES CHICAGO 
OPERA AND GALLI-CURCI 


St. Louis, Mo., 

Mme. Galli-Curci, heralded from afar, is more than 
the most fervid of critics has said about her. She is a 
consummate artist, singing with a voice more than beau- 
tiful. Saturday night's audience at the Chicago Opera 
performance of “Lucia” was breathless until she sang, 
and afterward spellbound by the wonder of it. One 
moment of the evening stood out because of its ex- 
quisiteness, both as to tonal beauty and perfect ensem- 
ble—her duet with flute obligato. Many things about 
“Lucia” will be forgotten, but that impression will hold 
its unmarred beauty long 

All honors had apparently gone to Mme. 
until Cleofonte ¢ impanini elected to play “The Dance 
f the Hours” from “Gioconda.” It is rarely, if ever, 
with the joy that lives in it when directed by Mr. 
Campanini, There was another artist, speaking through 
her harp strings, who brought a message in her solo. 
Amelia Conti was praised highly, but not too highly, for 
she is one of the few interesting harpists one hears. 

The cast was as follows: Lucia, Amelita Galli-Curci; 
Giulio Crimi; Enrico, Giacomo Rimini; Rai- 
Vittorio Arimondi; Alisa, Alma Peterson; Ar- 
Dua 
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“Faust” 


The magnet on Friday night at the performance of 
‘Faust” was Mme, Melba as Marguerite. She unques- 
tionably drew the people, but it was Lucien Muratore 
who looked, sang and was the ideal Faust that held 
them. His is a voice of rare quality, and it is substan- 
tially fortified by excellent histrionic ability. Chorus 
and settings were typical of the Chicago Opera, which 
is to say, a high standard was maintained. 

Rather an unusual portrayal of Mephistopheles was 
given by Gustave Huberdeau, whose skillful makeup 
was enhanced by his costume, in which black, rather 
than traditional red, predominated. There was nothing 
of the oldtime fire and brimstone associated through the 
years with this role. He gained his effects entirely by 
suggestion 

The tonal foundation on which the whole structure was 
builded proved very forcefully to be the artistic founda- 
tion as well, At all times one heard the orchestra; 
never too much, but compelling attention and deep ad- 
miration for Mr, Campanini’s power to sway musicians, 
artists and audience, 


Close of the Reformation Celebration 


The climax of the seven-day celebration of the quadri- 
centennial of the Lutheran Reformation was reached 
Wednesday night, when nearly three thousand persons 
gathered together in the Odeon for the cantata, “At Even- 
tide.” There was an added interest in the work for St 
Louisans because Rev, F, W. Herzberger, who wrote the 
words which have been so widely used throughout the 
country in observance of the Reformation, is a St. Louis 
paster. The chorus of about four hundred showed good 
work on the part of Walter Wismar, director. His solo- 
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Mrs. Henry L. 


ists were: Alma Wibbing, soprano; 
Rev. Dr. 


Boecler, contralto; Carl Backhaus, tenor; 
Behnke, bass. 


The Fischer Series 


Bechtel and Merle Alcock were in St. Louis for a few 
hours on their way from Cape Girardeau, where they 
had given a very successful recital, to Kansas. This tour 
through the Middle West is made up entirely of joint 
recitals, in which the Alcocks have the keenest interest. 
Merle Alcock will appear in St. Louis on December 27 
in “The Messiah,” unter Frederick Fischer's direction. 
This will be the third of the series Mr, Fischer opened 
in September with “Elijah.” The other soloists will be 
Grace Kerns, Charles E, Gallagher and Lambert Murphy. 
Preceding the Christmas oratorio, will be “The Creation,” 
with Olive Kline, William Wheeler and Henri Scott. “The 
Golden Legend” is to be given March i2, with May 
Peterson, Christine Schutz, Frederic Gunster and Arthur 
Middleton. The entire symphony orchestra and _ the 
Pageant Choral Society of two hundred and fifty voices 
will assist at each concert. 


Michel Gusikoff Welcomed 


“The understanding and friendliness that has met me in 

Louis is quite irresistible. It has made me look for- 
Ww ca with a great deal of pleasure to my first season here,” 
said Michel Gusikoff the other day. The Artists’ Guild, 
chosen to present Mr. Gusikoff, the new symphony concert- 
master, was an ideal place, which lent itself readily to the 
very personal appeal he made to his hearers. The audience 
of seasoned symphony members was small, as befitted the 
occasion of a recital before an initial public performance. 
Mr. Zach at the piano was a worthy associate. 


Frances Ingram Captures Hearers 


Frances Ingram, contralto of the Chicago Opera -Asso- 
ciation, sang at the first of the Friday Morning Musicales 
of the Woman’s Club. To have missed her was foregoing 
very real pleasure, for her voice of undeniable beauty of 
quality is heightened by dramatic ability quite out of the 
ordinary. Her program was chosen with care which re- 
sulted in a mental interrogation as to whether each new 
group could be as interesting as the preceding. Be it said 
to Miss Ingram’s credit that in every case it was. 


“Made in St. Louis” 


“Made in St. Louis” wag the thought that was uppermost 
in one’s mind on Thursday evening at the Sheldon Memo- 
rial. Two St. Louis girls, Minna Niemann and Elsie 
Diemer, who have gone some distance along their chosen 
path, gave a recital which proved a drawing card to both 
friends and musicians. The reception accorded Miss Nie- 
mann was quite enough to have warmed the cockles of 
Victor Ehling’s heart, for he has been the guiding hand 
for many years. The program, which was varied to in- 
clude the scope of her technic, contained a Chopin group, 
which was especially interestingly: done. Miss Diemer’s 
singing of “Good Morning, Sue” was a charming little 
picture. Her most important number was an aria from 
“Tosca.” 
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Zoellner Quartet Plays for Liederkranz 


On November 10, the Zoellner : Series appeared in St. 
Louis under the auspices of the Liederkranz Society. The 
Zoellners played the following program: rtet, op. 74, 
Haydn; two sketches, op. 15, “By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ 
. 96, Dvorak. The 
work of the quartct was well recente and in response to 
enthusiastic applause several encores were added. The 
society, under the direction of Ernst Stamm, sang several 
interesting numbers, the program being opened with “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The Zoellners have already been 
engaged for a return appearance, 


St. Louis Notes 

Marie Ruemmeli, concert pianist, has returned from her 
vacation in Wisconsin and will resume her teaching and 
also take up her concert work, which includes St. Louis 
appearances under Elizabeth Cueny. 

The first of Charles Kunkel’s winter recitals took place 
November 2 at the Wednesday Club auditorium. As- 
sisting artists were Cecile Hunleth, who has a soprano 
voice of much possibility; J. H. Lonenhart, violinist, and 
Louis Conrath, pianist. 

Saturday morning saw a large and brilliant reception, 
representative of both music and society, at the Woman's 
Club. This courtesy was shown Mme. Melba by the 
American University Society. The several hundred guests 
were entertained by a short but interesting program, which 
included both piano and violin numbers by Josephine 
Carradine Dixon and Miss Schroeder, a young violinist 
of much charm. Z. W. B 


Ethel Leginska’s Success on the Road 


Ethel Leginska, the pianist, recently was called a “rev- 
elation” by the St. Paul Pioneer Press, of which C. M. 
Flandrau is the very able music critic. He says that Ethel 
Leginska is “a great pianist without any doubt whatever,” 
and that “there was scarcely a moment of her playing 
during which one did not ask oneself with amazement 
how such pianistic perfection could possibly be.” Mr. Flan- 
drau also speaks of the performer as a “new light” and 
compliments Miss Leginska on her tremendous force and 
authority and her “complete mastery of every subtle shade 
that can be extracted from a keyboard.” 

Frances C. Boardman, of the St. Paul Daily News, also 
gives superlative praise to Ethel Leginska, and speaks es- 
pecially of her “touch of velvety softness, great delicacy 
of tone control, unusual subtle sense of form and remark- 
ably clear, intelligent manner of building up climaxes.” 
On the occasion of her recent appearance in Des Moines, 
Ia., Miss Leginska scored such a hit that the local man- 
ager, M. L. Bartlett, at once sent a wire to Haensel and 
Jones reading as follows: “Leginska more than fulfilled 
every promise made concerning her engagement.” 


Guiomar Novaes to Play for Consumers’ League 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, will give another 
recital in Aeolian Hall Saturday afternoon, December 8. 
The concert will be a benefit for the Consumers’ League. 
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A PORTION OF THE CHORUS AND SOME OF THE SOLOISTS APPEARING AT THE CONCERT GIVEN BY THE L. D. S. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC (UTAH) FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
RAISING MONEY FOR LIBERTY BONDS, $2,000 BEING THE RESULT. 


Lucy Gates, the popular peprene, is seen standing In the center with the flag. Standing, left to right, B. Cecil Gates, director of the large chorus; Horace S. Ravign, parent Summerhays, Edward P. 


Kimball, Romania Hyde, Heber J. Grant, 


who managed the concert; 
and Tracy Y. Cannon, 


Miss Gates, Guy C. Wilson, president of the L. D._S. 


University; Marian Cannon, A 
‘At the rear may be seen the large Mormon Tabernacle organ. 


und, David Reese, Oliver Sweeten 
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“KANSAS HUNGRY FOR MUSIC,” 
SAYS MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI 





Moses Boguslawski, the Russian pianist, who gave his 
first New York recital this season at Aeolian Hall on 
November 13, under the direction of Daniel Mayer, ex- 
pressed himself recently to a representative of the 
Musicat Courter in regard to the economical situation 
in Kansas. 

“Kansas is hungry for music, and eastern artists as 
well as teachers should go West. It would in a way 
broaden their views, as they would get the western en- 
thusiasm. It is a necessity, of course, for an artist mak- 
ing his home in the West to come to New York to get 
the stamp of approval from the critics and audiences of 
the greatest musical center now in the world. In years 
gone by American audiences were guided by what Euro- 
pean critics said; today the balance of the country is 
guided by what New York says.” 

Mr. Boguslawski, who was born in this country of 
Russian parents, comes from a musical family, as his 
father and brother are also musicians. Speaking of his 
art, he ascribed the completeness of his technic to the 
constant practice of Godowsky’s arrangements of Cho- 
pin studies, which he played for a number of years. 

“It is remarkable,” said he, “how a_ pianist, through 
playing a number constantly, can imbibe the spirit of 
the creator. For instance, I believe I understand the 
full meaning of Busoni’s Bach transcriptions, which I 
have played often, very often. I have practised hard 
all summer, and I hope my two New York recitals and 
my Boston recital this year will be as successful as the 
one I gave in your city last year.” 

Before concluding the interview, the representative of 
the Musicat Courter asked Mr. Boguslawski who dis- 
covered him. “All successful men are ‘discovered’ these 
days,” answered Mr. Boguslawski, “but in my case the 
discoverer was J. A. Cowan, the able director of the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music. Several years ago, 
after having appeared in Chicago, I had planned to go 
to London to live, but I met John A. Cowan, who by 
his enthusiasm convinced me that I could do better for 
the musical world at his school in Kansas City than by 
augmenting the ranks of pianists abroad. When I 
reached Kansas City I was very much surprised to find 
that pianists in that now most thriving musical center 
were playing salon pieces in concert or recital. With 
the backing of J. A. Cowan I changed all that by giving 
such programs as I would present in New York, Boston, 
Chicago or other musical centers. Then I set my pupils 
to studying nothing but the best music, and today many 
of them present all Beethoven or all Chopin programs 
to large and interested audiences. The musical culture 
that you will find in Kansas City is reflected all through 
the Middle West, which wants music of the best kind.” 








Fanning and Turpin on Tour 


On October 26, Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. 
Turpin at the piano, brilliantly opened the annual mu- 
sical season at Newark, Ohio. On November 2, he and 
Mr. Turpin started south on a three weeks’ concert tour, 
which will take them as far as San Antonio, Tex., and 
on which they are meeting with the success which in- 
variably attends their appearances. 

There follow a few tributes to Mr. Fanning, culled 
from the Canadian press, after his recent recitals in the 
Northwest: 

Cecil Fanning has a voice of full, round baritone quality, well 
modulated and expressive of a wide range of tonal color, from an 
almost womanly tenderness and delicacy to power, while intelli- 
gence and imagination direct his singing.—-Vancouver World. 





“A born artist,” “a singer of remarkable versatility,” and “a 
wonderful interpreter of songs’ were some of the phrases applied 
to Cecil Fanning after his concert.--Vancouver Daily Province. 





To say that the audience was pleased is putting it very mildly. 
Mr. Fanning presented a program that btn tax any singer to the 
limit. of endurance with its well nigh endless variety of moods, 
yet Mr. Fanning was in as fine voice at the close as when he 
started. H. B. Turpin is a very able accompanist and contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of the evening.—The Albertan; Calgary. 


Songs are not merely sung today, but also lived, was the con- 
clusion of the audience after hearing Cecil Fanning’s program on 
Saturday night. A very large audience attended the third concert 
in the series, one of the finest which Edmontonians have been priv- 
ileged to hear. In H. RB. Turpin at the piano, a man of almost 
equal celebrity in the musical world, the artist had a most valuable 
auxiliary —Edmonton Bulletin. 





There 1s one vocal artist on this continent who is invariably 
capable of satisfying the most critical listener and his name is Cecil 
Fanning, the gifted baritone who gave a recital last night in the 
presence ef an exceptionally enthusiastic audience. Mr. Fanning 
is first and foremost a serious student of his art, always contenting 
himself with graphic and intelligent delineations of the composi- 
tions he sings. His voice is one of seaptgndent tonal beauty and 
he is never at a loss to use it with skill in dramatic or poetic 
moments. Moreover, as a program builder, Mr. Fanning commands 
respect. The work of H. B. Turpin as accompanist to the singer 
is deserving of critical praise. Mr. Turpin at all times was in 
thorough accord with the moods of his associate.—Manitoba Free 
Press, Winnipeg. 


The Blending of Science and Art 





The singing of Howard Remig, tenor, a member of the 
United States Ambulance Corps, recently thrilled | 1,500 
people in Syracuse to tumultuous applause. This is the 
experience of more than one of the Miller Vocal Art- 
Science singers under the instruction of Adelaide Gescheidt. 
Another young artist, product of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science, Judson House, tenor, has made a fine impression 
on the musical world. His last phenomenal record, singing 
three performances of “The Messiah” in less than twenty- 
four hours, was made just before he was called to the 
colors. ge i 

Since then he, too, clad in khaki, has been winning laurels. 
He has given recitals in Briarcliff and Pleasantville and a 
Masonic concert in Hawthorne. i 

These artists are young in the world of- music, but when 
natural laws are understood and the singer is trained ac- 
cording to scientific principles, he acquires knowledge which 
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makes it possible to arrive at artistic results. long before 
the time generally considered necessary. 

Mr. House has made some excellent records for the 
Columbia talking machine. The first record had a sale of 
4,000 copies soon after release. 


Detroit Welcomes Frieda Hempel 





Frieda Hempel made her third annual onpemenne in De- 
troit, Mich., on October 30, when she and Giuseppe de Luca 
gave a joint recital at the Arcadia before “the largest audi- 
ence ever in attendance on a concert in Detroit,” according 
to an announcement made from the stage. Cordial and 
continuing enthusiasm marked the performance, 

“Miss Hempel was in very good voice,” said the Detroit 
Free Press, and “in distinctly happy mood.” It further 
added: 

Miss Elempel is the extreme exponent of the ultra-delicate and 
refined in interpretation and cadence. Even in her coloratura work 
she carefully abstains from the grandiloquent. Her singing of the theme 
with variations by Proch was very fine spun and beautiful, full 
of finish and gem like. The “Blue Danube Waltz’ has become so 
thoroughly the singer’s property that her light, spirited interpreta- 
tion seemed authoritative—a pattern, so to speak, for others. Miss 
fhiempel sang “Dixie” delightfully with = tempo that would be 
quite impossible to most people because of the difficulties of artic- 
ulation. . . . She confesses, too, that she loves to sing in 
English, which perhaps is the reason “Sweet Suffolk Owl” was so 
effective. 

Miss Hempel and Mr. de Luca sang two duets. The 
Italian baritone made an exceedingly favorable impression 
on his first visit. : ; 

The Detroit Journal commented on Miss Hempel’s bril- 
liant performance thus: 

A theme and variations by Proch and the pretty Taubert “Bird 
Song” were done with spectacular ease and purity of tone. Her 
encores included the always captivating ‘““Blue Danube Waltz,” and 
a rousing rendition of “Dixie” fired the crowd. 


Gatti-Casazza’s Tribute to Morris Gest 





Gatti-Casazzi, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, last week wrote a letter to Morris Gest, 
manager of the Manhattan Opera House, were “Chu Chin 
Chow,” the Chinese spectacle, is being produced by that gen- 
tleman. Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s letter read as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Gest--Let me thank you for the delightful eve 
ning’s entertainment which you have provided in “Chu Chin Chow” 
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at the Manhattan Opera House. It is truly a beautiful spectacle, 
rich in color, spirited and full of action, charming in its fantasy, 
a delight to eye and ear. I was not surprised to see your theatre 
packed, Evidently the public appreciates your splendid enterprise 
and artistic achievement, One sure test of theatrical genius is to 
know how to keep your theatre full, You have the secret. 








THE BILTMORE: SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 
announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 


November 9 December 7 January 4 
November 23 December 21 January 18 


The following artists are definitely engaged: 


Frances ALDA Lovis Graveurs 
Ceci. ArpDEw PavLo Grurre 
Ricwuaro BuuHLic Fritz Kareisvea 
Enrico Caruso Mat Katna 

Anna Case Acys Larneyne 
Jean Cooper GIOVANN!S MARTINELLI 
Griuserre De Luca MarGcuerits NAMARA 
Mavaice DuMmeEsni. Lucite OgreL. 
Miscua EtmMan Ipette Patrerson 
GERALDINE FARRAR James STANLEY 
Rita Fornia Herman Sanpay 
Mary GarpEn Ganna WALSKA 
Leorotp GopowskyY Mary Warrer 
Rupoten Ganz Evcen Ysave 
Auretio Giornt 


February 1 
February 15 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 608-609 Bryant 
Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for cight Concerts. Price 


for Single Seate $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Sub- 
scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















==LYRIC SOPRANO 
F Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 





BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway - - - New York 





ANNA CASE 


LYRIC SOPRANO of the Metropoll- 
rn Or 


Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall 





WAN YORX 





THEO. 


Studios: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Groeley 


Tenor 


New York 
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BONNET 


The Great French Organ Virtuoso 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 
United States and Canada 
Now Booking 


Management: Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 











Composer - 





BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


“A lovely singer with the divinest of all gifts 
An Understanding of the heart of a little child.” 
In programs of her own inimitable songs and verses 
for children and grown-ups 
Management: Daniel Mayer, 1005 Times Bidg., New York. 


Soprano 





Mnabe Piano Used 





The N. Y. Evening Post says— 





The growing demand for expert organists is bringing students from all parts 
of the country to study with 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


AT THE 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 






















Send for Catalogue 44 West 12th Street New York 
Patronized by: Diseases of 
F. Alda Nose 
P. Amato Pharynx 
M. Barrientos caryan 
E. Caruso Bronchi 
G. Crimi ae 
F. Hempel Asthm 
G. de Luca DRY FOG TREATM ENT Hay Fever 
G. Martinelli heumatism 
V. Maurel y 
G. La Rue 
rere an Endorsed by prominent scientists, physicians and artists 435 W. and Se. 

phere a Play, read, write or converse while taking treatment Wx whi 

















JEANNE NUOLA SE2AT€ SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Recitale—A limited number of papils taken 
t ADDRESS: 56 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
Personal Representative: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 420d ST., BN. Y. 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI 


American Violinist Addvess Emi RICA, Mor 47°. 40d SCY. City 


rT TENOR 


Wi ; | S Management, FOSTER & DAVID 


HARVIN LOHRE 


———e TF EN O R 
Address: 316 West 94th Street 


Randall Hargreaves 
BARITONE 


Exclusive Management: 


Mrs. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 

















Telephone 9028 Rivdeersi 








HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR, COACH AND 
ACCOMPANIST, 


Management : 

















Wagner Festival, Bayreuth 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 


Mmes. 
Gluck. 
Coaching in all languages, for songs, 
opera and” oratorio, 

New York Studio: 
St. N 


310 West o7t 
Phone: 


Formerly accompanist for 
Schumann-Heink and Alma 


§ ew York 
Riverside 7830. 























ELEANOR SPENCER 
PIANIST ... 


© Mushem, N.Y. 
FRED 0. RENARD, Personal Representative 
216 West Seventieth Street 33 New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
































The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 


gehnin 


was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph’”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 
write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 





























AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER’S 
VARIED CAREER 


Marcia van Dresser began her professional career as a 
very young girl with the Bostonians. After singing with 
this company one season, she gave up voice for the dra- 
matic stage, appearing with Augustin Daly, Viola Allen 
and Otis Skinner. Despite her immediate success as an 
actress, she decided to refuse the many tempting offers to 
star, and returned to the concert and operatic stage 

Miss van Dresser went abroad to study on the advice 
and encouragement of Milka Ternina, Heinrich Conried and 
many of her friends who recognized her great ability and 
predicted for her a brilliant future. 

For three years she studied diligently under Hermini 
Bosett, in Munich. She was then engaged in Dresden for 
a season, where she made her debut as Elisabeth. It was 
in the Dresden Opera House that she first sang the roles of 
Elsa, Elisabeth, Pamina and Sieglinde. From Italy, Miss 
van Dresser went to Dessau Anhalt, a town not far from 
Berlin, which boasts of a small but remarkably interesting 
and excellent opera house. During her stay there she was 
heard in twenty-five different roles in eighteen months. 

From Dessau Anhalt, Miss van Dresser went to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where she established herself as a lead- 
ing lyric soprano, She remained there for three years, 
until the war broke out, when she returned to her native 
America. During the three years of her stay in Frankfort, 
she sang not only the Wagner lyric soprano roles, but was 
also heard in the Mozart, Gluck, Strauss and Verdi operas. 
It was here that she had the honor and distinction of creat- 
ing the role of Ariane in Dukas’ beautiful opera, “Ariane 
et Barbe Bleu,” in its initial performance in Germany. 

Despite the great demands made upon her by her many 
operatic appearances, Miss van Dresser was heard in con- 
certs throughout Germany, appearing with all the big or- 
chestras. In her spare time, when she was not rehearsing 
for either her many operatic or concert appearances, Miss 
van Dresser frequently went to Paris, where she studied 
under Jean de Reszké. She also appeared as Sieglinde 
several times at Covent Garden, London, under the direc- 
tion of Hans Richter. 

On her return to this country, she was immediately en- 
gaged by the Chicago Opera Association, singing many of 
the leading Wagnerian roles. She has given concerts in 


© Victor Georg. 
MARCIA VAN DRESSER, 


As Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 


all of the big Eastern cities, and has appeared with most of 
the bigger orchestras. 

Miss van Dresser is deserting the operatic stage tem- 
porarily for the wider scope of a concert singer, which has 
always been her ainbition. An extended tour through the 
South and West has been booked for the soprano, and she 
will appear twice in New York City as the soloist of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Soldier Camp Music 
(From the Pacific Coast Musician, October, 1917.) 

During the next six months to two years many of ‘the 
more patriotic and liberal-minded musical artists of the 
country will be doing their best to make soldier camp life 
endurable for “Our Boys,” by forming concert parties and 
giving concerts at the camps. 

The first thought of the singer is to choose songs of war, 
patriotic songs, verses telling of battle, wounds, loneliness 
and so on. But the experience of English and French 
concert parties teaches that these are the very topics that 
should be avoided. 

The soldiers want bright, lively music, songs of senti- 
ment, songs of sweetheart and mother. They want a relief 
from all thoughts of war; they want that which the daily 
routine of drill and study does not offer. They want a 


bit of home. 
Sing the old “Sweet Marie,” “Swanee River” and the 
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like for your encores and ask them to join in the chorus. 
Maybe they won’t do it! 

And for your leading numbers sing and play good music. 
Don’t think the boys have left their brains at home. Don’t 
think they can appreciate only ragtime and trash. They 
are the same lads who attended your concerts at home, 

At the same time these boys probably do not want to 
listen to long-winded sonatas in camp any more than they 
did at home. You had to interest them here; you will have 
to interest them there. It always is true that good music 
is not necessarily dry music; and dry scholastic music, gen- 
erally is not interesting music. 

One concert artist who has sung in the California camp 
says, “The soldiers are anxious for good music and really 
prefer it to the trash which many think is necessary.” 

There is much bright and lively music among the clas- 
sics. Select that. What you are trying to do is to bright- 
en lives that are full of monotonous grind. You can do 
it with bright music, not with sad or deep music. 

But do not confuse this bright pleasing quality with rag- 
time and other forms of musical drivel. Let an artist who 
on his concert tours plays a high class of music try to 
“play down” to the soldiers by offering cheap cafe music 
and the boys will show him at his next concert if not at 
this one. Even in the army, attendance on concerts is not 
compulsory. 


Conradi Pupil Pleases Philadelphians 


Another talented pupil of Luther Conradi, the eminent 
piano teacher of Philadelphia, is Letitia Radcliffe Miller, 
who appeared recently in that city at a concert given by 
the Schmidt Quartet. In the Dohnanyi piano quintet, Mrs. 
Miller was heard to advantage, her excellent art reflecting 
credit upon her schooling. “Mrs. Miller, an exceptionally 
gifted pianist, surmounted the bristling difficulties of the 
Dohnanyi score as easily as the wind runs over the tops 
of the meadow grasses, but she played the notes with the 
artist’s sensitive conscience and did not merely brush them 
away at the tips of lissome fingers,” declared the Public 
Ledger of that city. “A pupil of Luther Conradi, Mrs. 
Miller exemplifies a tradition of reticence and good taste 
in musical art.” According to that same paper, the audi- 
ence gave her an “ovation.” 


Kaphan to Assist Deserving Talent 


For the benefit of talented artists who lack opportunities 
in the concert field, Mortimer Kaphan has opened in con- 
junction with the ronold-Kaphan High School of Music 
and Dramatic Art, with executive offices at 128 West Sixty- 
sixth street, New York, a managerial department, where he 
will manage and bring out promising and deserving artists. 

Mr. Kaphati also has formed an entertaining triumvirate. 
He has combined tiie three arts—drama, music and the 
dance—in the persons of Mortimer Kaphan, Hans Kronold 
and Mlle. Yvette, respectively. é 


Popular Harold Land, Baritone 


Harold Land was ‘ipeitel pores November 4 in Maun- 
der’s “Song of Thanksgiving” at Old St. John’s ry Ee 
Church, Yonkers. On November 1, All Saints’ Day, he and 
Mme. Buckhout, soprano, were soloists in Gaul’s “The Holy 
City” at St Andrews’ P. E,. Church, Yonkers, which was 
filled to overflowing to hear the eminent artists in this 
choral work. 

Mr. Land will give a recital in the auditorium of New 
York University December 6, devoting the proceeds to the 
Y. M. C. A. Fund. 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Oe sto OF — PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISC CALIFORNIA 


Mile. DE FOREST-ANDERSON 


Yrorta eo Woman Flati n America 1917-1918 
ve: Julian Pe ilak, 47 Wen 42nd St. New York 


NEAL-SIMMON SOPRANO 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT—ORCHESTRAS—FESTIVALS, 
Personal Representative: M. L. Storrs, 
LaSalle St. e ~ 

















830 N. Chicago, Ill. 











The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
1917—15th Season—1918 


Midwinter and Spring Tours 
Now Booking 








Address Correspondence to 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FREDERIC MARTIN 
DELIGHTS SOUTHERNERS 





Frederic Martin, the well known concert and oratorio 
bass, has returned from a very successful trip through the 
South, having given recitals at Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C., and at the Southern Conservatory of Music, 
Durham, N. C. So delighted was Professor Poteat, of 
Wake Forest College, with ge Martin’s singing that he 
wrote a letter to his uncle, Dr. Edwin Poteat, president of 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C. An excerpt from 
ihat letter reads as follows: “Frederic Martin, basso, of 
New York City, gave a vocal recital here on the evening 
of October 25, which was the finest musical entertainment 
Wake Forest has ever had. Mr. Martin is a genuine artist. 
He has a big, smooth, resonant voice, and his powers of 
interpretation, exhibited here in a program of great vari- 
ety, were quite remarkable. In addition to his charm as a 
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FREDERIC MARTIN, 


Basso. 
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music:an, he is a delightful gentleman personally. 1 think, 
nay, | know, you and vour students would enjo¥ him thor- 
oughly,” 

At Durham he was received with equal enthusiasm. 
“The concert at the Southern Conservatory last night by 
Frederic Martin was all that could have been expected 
from an artist of the basso’s unusual ability,” declared the 
Durham Merning Herald. “In rendering the ‘Old Clas- 
sics’ he sustained his reputation as a great oratorio artist. 
The delicate French selections were sung with as much 
fluency as were the American songs, and the collection 
of Hungarian and Indian songs completely captivated the 
audience. Flis voice was at its very best, and the reso- 
nance, the clear enunciation and steady tones, added much 
to the pleasure of those who enjoy vocal music. 

On December 3 Mr. Martin will give a program at 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., and on December 26 
and 31 he sings in performances of “The Messiah” at 
Worcester, Mass., and Wilmington, Del. He will appear 
in Brooklyn on December 6, and on January 15 is booked 
for an appearance at Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Comic Opera Activities 


Elizabeth Marbury, in association with the Shuberts, has 
put into rehearsal a new musical comedy called “Girl o’ 
Mine,” by Philip Bartholomae and Frank Tours. Among 
others in the cast will be Frank Pollock, the tenor (for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera). “Flo-Flo,” a musical 
comedy by Fred de Gresac and Silvio Hein, will be pro- 
duced at the Cort Theatre, New York, next month, Sidonie 
Espero, late of “Kitty Darlin’,” is singing the leading role 
in “The Star Gazer,” which will open tonight (Thurs- 
day) at the Plymouth Theatre, New York. Plans are being 
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made by Charles Dillingham to produce “Jack o’ Lantern” 
in Paris and London after the war. The first performance 
of “Going Up,” the musical play, by Louis Hirsch and Otto 
Harbach (taken from the farce, “The Aviator”), was given 
in Atlantic City last Thursday evening. “Autolove,” an 
operetta by Jean Gilbert, will have its first American per- 
formances at the Yorkville Theatre, New York, tonight. 
The piece is to be done in German. The libretto of “The 
Rainbow Girl,” now in rehearsal under the direction of 
Klaw & Erlanger, is based upon Jerome K. Jerome’s 
comedy, “The New Lady Bantock,” produced at Wallack’s 
Theater a number of years ago. 


Decision Reserved in A. S. C. A. P. Suit 





Last week, before Supreme Court Justice Goff, the suit 
brought by the One Hundred and Seventy- fourth Street 
and St, Nicholas Avenue Amusement Company against the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
was argued pro and con. It will be remembered that the 
former company had petitioned for an injunction against 
the latter to prevent them from collecting royalties on 
copyrighted compositions performed publicly at moving 
picture houses. 

The plaintiff’s attorney alleged that the American Society 
of Composers “is conspiring to fix prices in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust laws and the Donnelly State law.” 
Nathan Burkan, representing the defendants, insisted that 
the petitioner was acting for 7,000 moving picture houses 
which had contributed a fund of $21,000 to prosecute his 
client “and make it possible for the plaintiffs to continue 
to use any music they desired without regard to royalties 
due the authors, composers and publishers.” As defendants 
of the suit, the petitioner named a long list, among whom 
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were Victor Herbert, Raymond Hubbell, E. Ray Goetz, 
Silvio Hein, Irving Kerlin, Leo Feist, R. H. Burnside, ete. 

“Camouflage” was the way the plaintiff's attorney de- 
scribed the argument offered by the defendant's attorney. 
The latter argued that his opponents were trying to violate 
the copyright law and act piratically. The former, on the 
other hand, argued that the tunes played in motion picture 
houses do not draw the audience, and that such music is 
advertised by being heard publicly. 

During the proceedings it developed that the members of 
the Hotel Men’s Association and the Society of Authors 
had reached au agreement under which first class hotels 
paid $15 a year for a license; second class hotels, $10, and 
third class hotels, $5. Justice Goff, after listening to the 
argument for over two hours, reserved decision. 


Augusta Cottlow Here 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, and her mother arrived 
safely in New York from Europe early last week, but re- 
mained only a day or two, going West to take a rest of 
several weeks on the farm of Miss Cottlow’s brother. 
After this she will return to New York to resume pro- 
fessional work. 
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The National Opera Club Concert 





Fernando Carpi, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera House 
forces, and Max Gegna, the Russian cellist, will be the 
chief soloists at the next evening meeting of the National 
Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
founder and president, November 23. They will be heard 
in two or more numbers. FE, Bulabau will play the accom- 
painments. 

A feature of interest to club members will be the first 
appearance of the new chorus of the National Opera Club, 
which Romualdo Sapio has been training for the past sev- 
eral weeks. Under his conductorship it will be heard in 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” and in the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
from Verdi's “I] Lombardi.” Claude Gotthelf will supply 
the musical illustrations for Havrah Hubbard's interpreta- 
tion of Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 

The society has subscribed liberally for a large number 
of orchestra stalls for a weekly performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House during the winter. The names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Avery, Marion Avery, Dr. and Mrs 
Siegfried Wachsman, Mr, and Mrs. Sydney I. Prescott, 
Mr. and Mrs. De Witt Cook, Mrs. H. W. De. Ronde, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Fiqué, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gutman and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goldzier are upon the list of sub- 
scribers, 


Albert Wiederhold to Sing for Soldiers in France 


Albert Wiederhold, the well known concert and oratorio 
singer, announces that he will leave shortly for France 
He will be gone six months or more, during which time 
he will “do his bit” by singing for the lads at the front 
The singer’s work will be under the auspices of the Y. M 
C. A., which chose him out of a score or more who vol- 
unteered to go. This was no doubt due to his fine voice 
and his previous work along the same lines, which was done 
shortly after the outbreak of the war. But it also seems 
very possible that the singer's excellent selection of num 
bers, for which he is noted, had a great deal to do with the 





ALBERT WIEDERHOLD, 


American basso, who is singing his “bit.” 


acceptance of his services. It is all very well for singers to 
say that they are willing to cheer the boys up, but some 
singers are not cz apable of cheering any one; one thing cer 
tain is that when the boys hear Mr. W iederhold they will for 
a short time forget the sorrow and strife that are constantly 
with them. Mr, Wiederhold has sung at a number of the 
American camps this fall 








MARION MORGAN $ 


Great Roman Ballet 


In a HistOrical Ballet in Three Episodes. 
Third Coast to Coast Tour under Personal 
Management of Marion Morgan, 


Booked Solid Season 1917-1918 











SARAME RAYNOLDS 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT; MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, INC., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





SOPRANO 


SEASON 1917-18 
BOSTON-NATIONAL GRAND OPERA CO. 
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Exclusive Management: Philadelphia Musical Bureau, Weightman Bldg., Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 
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BETSY WYERS 


PIANIST 
CONCERTS ~- RECITALS - MUSICALES 
Studio: 604 Bangor Bullding - Cleveland, 0. 
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STUDIO: 76 EAST g:st STREET, NEW YORK. 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hall. 


FREDERIG MARTIN s2sso 


PUPLLS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
s92 West 111th St., New York. Phone, 4930 Morningside 





Studio 
Vv 
‘DD’ ARNALLE 
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CONCERTS. RECITALS 
As BARITONE fRrisTruction 
N ADDRESS: 208 W. 69th STREET, NEW YORK TEL: 3126 COLUMBUS 


ALELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitteaxr Vocat Art-Science 
The New School of Voice Culture 
8:17 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 


¥: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-120 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Brawcnes or Music Taucur sy Eminent Instructors, 
August Fraemcke 














Piano—Artists’ Class 
Voice ... WYITITITITITITTT TTT itil Carl Hein 
OED  ssonnokie phe o tended cgueecbeserosesstsoel Rubin Goldmark 
Public School Music ......sscccsseecvesessceees Dr. Frank R. Rix 
Exceptional Advantages. 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application, 
CECIL FANNING Baritone 
COCO Lh 
Accompanist 


H. B. TURPIN 


Having returned from a year of concert giving in 
Germany, Italy and England are 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 














cig Qin 


Soprano 


From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. me. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


6: AVENUE NIEL -.~ - 
’. Temporarily in New York, 11 West s1st Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON~1918 


Among the soloists already engaged for the 1917-1918 
season are Josef Hofmann, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, 
Julia Culp, Guiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski, Joan Manen, 
Carl Friedberg and Percy Grainger. 

During the 1917-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
of three concerts will be given which will include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony of Beethoven. These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, Friday and Sunda 
series for which subscriptions are now being received. 
The Cycle will be given in conjunction with The Oratorio 


Society of New York. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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Echoes of Raymond Wilson’s 
Playing in New York 





Raymond Wilson created a very favorable impression 
upon his audience at Aeolian Hall, New York, at his recent 
recital. Following are commendations of the pianist’s 
work which appeared in the local press: 

Raymond Wilson impressed the audience with his truly remark- 
able powers as a technician and an interpreter. Everything that 
Mr. Wilson did was finely chiseled, of the most careful workman- 
ship and guided by an intelligence seemingly beyond his years. 

. « The delicacy of his touch gives to his tone a consistent 
musical beauty and a fine sense a rhythm adds a convincing 
authority to his style. . . . He gave three encores at the end. 

New York Evening Mail, November 3. 

He was sufficiently energetic and vigorous, and all difficulties 
he faced unflinchingly. His technic is well developed, he has a 
good touch, and he has musical understanding. The program he 
tackled included Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, Schumann's “Scenes 
From Childhood,” a group of Godowsky transcriptions, a Debussy 
group, and two Liszt etudes—an array to make a veteran think 
twice.——New York Globe, November 3. 

Raymond Wilson, a young pianist, revealed a truly fine art, Not 
only is this young man the possessor of an excellent technic . . . 
but there are originality and individuality that should commend 
him to every sincere admirer of good music. He played the 
“Funeral March” in the B flat minor sonata of Chopin pianissimo 
throughout, as though indeed Poland were marching with muffled 
drums, while there was in the “Wind Over the Graves” a mystery 
that enchanted. In his work there is much to command respect 
and further there is much to look for in the future.—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, November 3. 

Raymond Wilson . . . a young man of extraordinary pianis- 
tic and musical gifts, appeared at Acolian Hall in a Soaae of am- 
Wilson’s art is characterized by a 


bitious proportions . BS a. s ; z 
n active imagination, The Chopin sonata 


robust musicianship and a 
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RAYMOND WILSON, 
Pianist. 
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was played in a big way, entirely free from sentimentality, with a 
sweep and abandon that arrested attention. The Schumann “Scenes” 
were played with a real appreciation of child psychology. . . . 
With the Debussy group it became evident that in delicate poetry 
of the modern type he is temperamentally and technically equipped 
for distinct success.—New York Call, November 3. 





Raymond Wilson, a young American pianist . . . made his 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall caanenlian in a program that dem- 
onstrated his fine attainments as a_ soloist. K large audience 
approved the scholarly sincerity of his performance and displayed 
genuine enthusiasm over his playing of Schumann's “Scenes From 
Childhood.” A fine understanding of Chopin was evident in Mr. 
Wilson’s playing of the sonata in flat minor.—New York Morning 
Telegraph, November 3. 





His program included the Chopin sonata, op. 35, and Schumann's 
“Scenes From Childhood.” We have been accustomed to hear these 
compositions played by the master pianists of the world. Mr. Wil- 
son showed courage in tackling them. His playing was marked by 
sincerity, freshness and no mean technical skill, His art is prom 
ising —New York Evening World, November 3. 





Raymond Wilson, a young pianist of musical feeling and vigor, 
gave an offering which included the Chopin B flat minor sonata, 
the Schumann “Scenes From Childhood” and a group of Godowsky 
arrangement. His playing throughout was sound.—New York Trib 
une, November 3. 





Raymond Wilsen, a young pianist made an agreeable 


impression upon a moderately large audience. .  . . n_ De- 
bussy's pees his playing was charming.—New York 
Herald, November 3. 


A fair sized audience encouraged Mr. Wilson's interpretations 
of an exceptionally interesting list of selections —New York Amer- 
ican, November 3. 
oetry, Mr. Wilson 


Very full of understanding and not without 
some 


plaved the “Scenes From Childhood” by Schumann and 
pieces by Debussy.—Deutsches Journal, November 3. 


Giuseppe de Luca’s October Record 





Giuseppe de Luca, the well known baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who has become nationally known 
through his voice records, sang several pre-operatic concerts 
in October, the tour taking him as far west as Detroit. At 


Reading, Pa., on October 18 he sang to an enthusiastic and ° 


appreciative audience, which was equally as_ well disposed 
toward his rendition of song numbers in French, Italian 
and English as to his singing of operatic arias. On Sun- 
day, October 28, he was heard in recital at New Haven, 
Conn., for the benefit of the American Ambulance in Italy. 
Mr. de Luca was welcomed in that city by many of his 
compatriots, and both from the artistic and the financial 
points of view the concert was a great success. The bari- 
tone was recalled a number of times and responded liber- 
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: ALMA GLUCK, 
Who sang on October 24 to 50,000 soldiers at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, 
Wash. (America’s largest cantonment, sheltering the Ninety-first 
Division of the National Army), being sfendeced by Major H. A. 
Greene, commanding officer. 





erally to the ovations of his countrymen. On October 30, 
Mr. de Luca sang in recital under the management of the 
Central Concert Company, in Detroit, Mich. His program 
again showed his great discrimination. It was the first 
time he had sung in Detroit, and his welcome was such as 
to insure his appearing there again. Mr. de Luca returned 
to New York immediately after this concert to take up the 
study of the new roles which will be assigned him this 
winter as one of the leading baritones of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Dreyfus-Seaver Concerts in California 


_Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, contralto, assisted by Blanche 
Ebert Seaver, pianist, had a number of appearances in the 
northern part of California during the past month. The 
programs given were from the collection of Mrs. Dreyfus’ 
well known “Purpose Programs,” which have been received 
enthusiastically. 

On October 20 the contralto and the pianist gave an ad- 
mirable concert at the Saturday Club, Sacramento, which 
was attended by a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
program included cradle themes, religious, work, love, and 
dance themes. Mrs. Dreyfus’ splendid vocal equipment and 
mentality won her marked success and several deserved 
encores. 


Vecsey at the Hippodrome 





Armand Vecsey was the violin soloist (in place of 
Mischa Elman) at the big patriotic Hippodrome concert 
Sunday evening, November 11. Mr. Vecsey scored a 
pronounced success by virtue of his large and sympathetic 
tone and his very musicianly interpretation. He was en- 
cored enthusiastically. 
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Charles Trowbridge Tittmann 
Heard at Athens, Ohio 





The large audiences which have heard the well known 
American bass, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, on tour 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra last spring, and 
at the 1917 Spartanburg Festival, as well as the Bach 
Festivals of 1916 and 1917, will not be surprised to learn 
of his having just filled his third engagement at Athens, 
Ohio, within the past ten months, or, in other words, his 
second re-ergagement there in that period. His first ap- 
pearance was in December, 191, in “The Messiah,” under 
Professor Thompson, and he created such a favorable im- 
pression that he was booked for a return engagement 
in recital Jast March, when he sang before one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in Athens, the home of 
Ohio University. Regarding this recital then, the Athens 
Daily Messenger said in part, “It is doubtful if any other 
vocalist has appeared here who was greeted by such an 
appreciative audience.” 

His third engagement followed on Friday, October 26, 
when he gave his second recital before a capacity audience 
in crowded Ewing Auditorium, the occasion being the 
annual convention of the Teachers’ Association of East- 
ern Ohio. This recital, as well as the March recital, was 
under the management of Professor Thomas Hoover, a 
former college and choir mate of Mr. Tittmann, and 
Lambert Murphy, the tenor, when all three sang together 
in Appleton Chapel, Harvard. On previous occasions 
Professor Hoover has presented both Mr. Murphy and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink in recital. Concerning this last 
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recital of Mr. Tittmann, the accompaniments being ably 
played by Catherine Cuckler, the Green and White, of Ohio 
University, said: 

. « « It is conceded a difficult task for one person to present 
a song recital that will maintain the interest of his hearers, but 
it is this difficulty which Mr. Tittmann seems to surmount with an 
ease and grace which allows of no lapse of interest. Under the 
spell of his wonderful voice, skillful presentation of varied musical 
themes, and his magnetic personality, the two hours consumed 
seemed all too brief. . . In each and all of these Mr. Titt- 
mann exhibited such an intimate and sympathetic understanding of 
the number that its rendition became a veritable tone picture, 
shaded with deftness that belongs only to the true artist, made 
vivid by his powerful personality. Upon this remarkable trait alone 
Mr. Tittmann might well be accorded the high rank he now holds 
as one of the leading bass soloists of America today. — é 

The recitals by Mr. Tittmann have so gratified his audiences 
here, that his return in the future could not fail of a cordial and 
appreciative welcome, 


A Tribute to a Johnston Artist 





Mai Kalna sang recently in Sherbrooke, Canada. The 
following letter received by her manager, R. E. Johnston, 
registers a triumph for the soprano: 

Magog House, } 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, October 19, 1917. 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City: 

Dear Mr, Jonnston—Allow me to congratulate you on the suc 
cess of your artist, Mai Kalna, in Sherbrooke last evening. The 
press and public were unanimous in their praise of this consummate 
artist. The house was completely sold out and scores were turned 
away. The advance sale was the largest in the musical history of 
the city, and brought to mind the days of Nordica and Melba in 
es neg gave a most difficult program of eighteen numbers, 
but the large audience insisted on seven encores, which the singer 
most graciously gave. It was a veritable triumph for the artist, for 
in this city it takes a wonderful artist to warm an audience up to 

i husiasm. . ‘ P 
ee ee for recommending this brilliant and glorious singer, 
and trusting you may soon be persuaded to allow her to give us 


nt, I am, Very ‘respectfully yours, 
a return cngageme (Signed) J. Avpert Hurtey. 





Frank La Forge’s ‘Activities 





In addition to his many pedagogic activities, Frank La 
Forge has been doing some extensive concertizing as ac- 
companist for Frances Alda, whose pre-opera concert tour 
has been most successful. Following her remarkable tri- 
umph at her Chicago recital, Mme. Alda, accompanied 
by Mr. La Forge, journeyed out to Rockford, Ill, and 
sang for the soldiers stationed at Camp Grant, where 
Arthur Nevin is the musical director. The hall was un- 
heated and the mercury stood rather low, but Mme. Alda 
gave of her best notwithstanding, and her admiring soldier 
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audience accorded her a tremendous ovation. Mr. La 
Forge came in for his own share of the applause, also, 
for Rockford is his home town, and there were many old 
friends present. On October 30, Mme. Alda appeared at 
Rockford under the auspices of the Mendelssohn Club; 
November 8, Peoria, Ill, and on November 9, she opened 
new Kimball! Hall, Chicago. 


Robertson Scores in the Middle West 





Duncan Robertson, the baritone, recently returned 
from Chicago, where he appeared with great success 
with the Chicago Philharmonic, under Arthur Dunham. 
Mr. Robertson, who was complimented on all sides for 
his lovely voice, style and remarkable diction, made a 
host of friends in Chicago. Mr. Robertson also gave 
a song recital at Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., 
and had unqualified success. Song recitals of a more 
or less intimate nature are Mr. Robertson’s métier, and 
his program at this recital was a composite of exquisite 
English, French and Italian songs. 


Detroit Likes Arthur Shattuck 





Arthur Shattuck was given a stirring welcome when he 
appeared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
at the recent concert of that organization in Detroit. After 
his playing of the first Rachmaninoff concerto he was re- 
called seven times. This was Mr. Shattuck’s third appear- 
ance with orchestras in Detroit, the previous occasions hav- 
ing been with the New York Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic. He is booked for a return recital engage- 
ment in Detroit next January in the hotel series managed 
by James Devoe. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Re-engaged in Toronto 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s manager, M. H. Hanson, states 
that Mrs. Beach has been re-engaged for the Academy 
String Quartet concert at Toronto, January 10, when,her 
string quintet will be repeated. She played this composi- 
tion with this organization and scored a tremendous suc- 
cess last February. 


Music at University of Illinois 





The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, always a pro 
gressive institution, is especially active musically this sea- 
son. The organ series in the university auditorium, in 
charge of J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O., director of the 
school of music and university organist, is being conducted 
with its usual success. In addition, there were during Oc- 
tober a number of students’ recitals, and on October 23 
a faculty recital, participated in by Edna A. Treat, Olga 
Edith Leaman, H. D. Nasmyth and E. E. Swinney. The 
Star Course is likewise providing entertainment of the high 
est order. Ethel Leginska, pianist, gave an interesting 
program on the evening of October 21; among the an 
nouncements for this course is a recital by Reinald Wer 
renrath and Lambert Murphy, November 16; Christine 
Miller, November 20. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


TEACHES SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


Based on INNER-FEELING, 
REASONING and DRILLS 
CONSTRUCTIVE, RELIABLE and PEN- 
ETRATIVE MEMORIZING, 14 Guides, $10 
RHYTHM and RHYTHMIC DICTATION. 
— and MELODIC DICTA- 
TION. 
CREATIVE KEYBOARD and WRITTEN 
HARMONY. 
SIGHT SINGING for Professionals not 
do re mi IMPROVISING. 
95220 MODULATIONS, HARMONIC 
DICTATION and how to write these modu- 
lations from one given tone. 
TRANSPOSITION, ANALYSIS and 
CHORD SENTENCES. 
Free DEMONSTRATION by APPOINTMENT 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
109 W. 45th St., New York City ~- Phone, Bryant 3247 
































Lillian Heyward 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management 
FOSTER & DAVID - 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





SEASON 
1917-18 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


—-—— 


Steinway Piano 


MRS. H. H.A.BEACH “«: 





In Middle West: Amy Keith Jones, 800 North Clark Street, Chicago 





FRANCIS 
FLORENCE} 


EASTON- 


MACLENNAN 


Private Address, Hotel San Rafael, 65 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 
Chicago Opera, Chicago 

Royal Opera, Berlin RECITALS 
Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 


Management Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg., N. Y. 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


will hold a Normal Training Class for 
Teachers, September 20th, New York 
City. For booklets and information 
address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City. 





THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM =| 


Improved Music Study 
for beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


Normal Teacher 
Teachers’ Courses, 5 weeks, lessons daily, Chi 
cago, September t1oth; Dallas, October aand, 
Teachers’ Course, 3 months, 2 lessons 
each week, Chicago, January 7th, 19:8. For 
booklets and information address 


122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











supply them with all particulars e: 


EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 


22 Simpang, Soerabalia, Java, Dutch East Indies 


Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
cially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 





tours of Katharine G 


n, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 

















Vivian Gosnell 


BASS - BARITONE 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO and FESTIVALS 


A splendid climax to his work of the evening was achieved by 
VIVIAN GOSNELL, the basso of the evening, in his inspiringly dra 
matic rendering of “Why Do the Nations” sung with entire ease at a 
tempo which would have been the Waterloo of any singer with less per 
fect command of breathing and the art of singing. For a basso his higher 
tones were of a melodiousness that proved something of a surprise, his 
deepest tones musical.”—The Advertiser, London, Ont., January 2, 1917 


FOR DATES AND TERMS APPLY TO HIS MANAGER 
M. H. HANSON - 


AVAILABLE FOR 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Alexander Lambert # 


athis NEW RESIDENCE 
171 Weest 7ist Street 


fleary 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


-_ TENOR — 
Akron - - Ohio 
Menagement: THE WOLFSOmN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Gent ral Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 
253 West 42nd Street, New York City 
BY APPOINTMENT. 


CARL VENTH 


will resume 
piano instrac- 
tion on Oct. Ist 


New York City 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 49 Claremont Ave. 











Studio 14 











Ciasace For Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 
AND 


SOUSA *: BAND 


Associated with 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


SUCCESSES 
1915 - 1916 - 1917 


Office: 1 W. 34th St., NewYork City.(Phone 6128Greeley) 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - - «+ «= Lincoln, Neb. 
































BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


=== JONAS 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Phone: 3071 Schuyler 








Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue late from Berlin 


Studie: 45 West 76th Street, New York 


SARGEANT 


OPERATIC BASSO 
Chicago Opera, Chicago 
Royal Opera, London 
Opéra Manicipal, Nice 
Hotel Wellington, New York City 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association 


Cue tars 








Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, 
N. H., in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. . C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 


standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that tion only.) 


DONAHUE 


PIANIST 


“He displayed a talent far beyond the ordi- 
nary. He has in him the qualities which 
make artists as distinguished from mere 
virtuosi.”—New York Tribune, 














Management : 


Winton & Livingston, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constan ith 
receives letters and inquiries, which are re lied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


REPLIES TO 


Should a Singer Play Saxophone? 


Can you inform me whether or not it is injurious to 

a singer to play the saxophone? I have studied sing- 

ing for a considerable time and am making a success 

here as a baritone. Previous to enlisting with the 

Canadian First Contingent, I was a flute player, but 

owing to being wounded at the front—a piece of shrap- 

nel passed through my left fore-arm—my fingers are 
slightly stiff, which prevents me from playing a quick 
passage. I was advised to take up the saxophone, the 
execution being much slower, and so far I have been 
very successful with the instrument. If you can in- 
form me whether or not the reed of a saxophone af- 
fects the vocal chords, or is: injurious in any other 
way, I shall be much obliged. I once read in the Musi- 

CAL Courter that one of the Metropolitan baritones was 

once a clarinet player, but have forgotten his name. 

Can you give me the names of any singers who were 

reed instrument players? 

The authorities consulted are of the opinion that playing 
the saxophone should not be injurious to the voice, pro- 
viding the lungs are strong and in good condition. The 
human voice, however, is not a machine and is likely to be 
injured by very slight causes. As you appear to be a good 
musician, you should be able to judge whether you feel 
any bad effect from playing the instrument; that is, whether 
your voice shows any injurious tendency, such as fatigue. 
Should this prove to be the case, you ought to stop at once, 
before any permancnt harm has been done, and not wait 
until it is too late to remedy the hurt. 

If any of the well known opera singers have played reed 
instruments, it has been impossible to trace them up to the 
present time. The training for opera is so long a process 
and makes such demands upon the student that learning 
to play any instrument, with the exception of the piano 
as an accompaniment, ‘would occupy more time than it 
could be possible to give. Languages must be learned, if 
the singer is to make a successful operatic career, while 
learning the role of even one opera may occupy consider- 
able time, to say nothing of necessary stage training. As 
you are successful as a baritone singer, you have years of 
usefulness before you in that direction, Take care of your 
voice first; then if the reed instrument does not hurt it, 
continue to play, always. being careful to notice the slight- 
est bad effect in your singing. 


Fewer Music Students in New York? 


Can you tell me if there are as many young students 
as usual studying music this year in New York? Have 
as many come from the West and the South as in 
previous years? Do you think the war has affected 
music? 

No, there are not as many young people as usual com- 
ing to the city this winter. There are many causes for 
this, some of them connected with the war. Incomes north, 
south, east and west are all affected, while the enhanced 
cost of living makes greater demands upon lessened in- 
comes. Some of those who started their lessons early in 
the season have had to return home owing to the above 
conditions. Life is $0 serious today that much more con- 
sideration is given to “ways and means” than formerly. It 
is not probable that the sacrifices would be made to send a 
daughter or a son to New York for a musical education 
that have been made in the past. In some ways this is an 
advantage, for there were many who were totally unfitted 
for professional careers who sacrificed their families and 
friends. The other day in asking about a young woman 
who was in New York last winter, but who showed 
little aptitude for her selected profession, the writer was 
told that she would not be in the city this winter, that she 
would learn to “dress make.” Sensible young woman, if 
she realized her own limitations as regards music and was 
undertaking something that would be really useful. Of 
course there are nct as many young men studying; that 
could not be possible with the number who are serving the 
country in various capacities. 

War has certainly affected music, if in no other way in 
the number of musicians who have come to this country, 
whether Americans who have lived abroad for years or 
Europeans who cannot find a living anywhere else. In the 
case of the Americans, it is sometimes amusing to read how 
patriotic they have suddenly become, alluding to themselves 
as “we Americans,” when it is well known that they never 
expected or intended returning “home” until the war came 
to change their plans. However, the war does not appear 
to have made much difference in the “quantity” of music, 
as is readily seen from the many concerts, recitals and op- 
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eratic performances now taking place. One thing that the 
war seems to have developed and emphasized is the uni- 
versal interest of the whole world in music. Nothing in 
the way of entertaining the armies appears to have so much 
effect as music; it gives one the impression that the United 
States is a great music loving nation, that music is an enor- 
mous factor. A young officer who came up from Camp 
Upton on two days’ leave, when asked what could be done 
for his amusement, replied, “Is the Philharmonic giving a 
concert this week?” 


Wants to Join Choral Society 


Could you please give me information about the Mo- 
zart Society or refer me to some one who could give me 
detailed information about the same? I am very de- 
sirous of joining a musical society or chorus of some 
sort and I would greatly appreciate any information 
regarding the above mentioned society or others you 
may be able to refer me to. Are there any in Brook- 
lyn? 

You can obtain particulars in regard to the New York 
Mozart Society from Mrs, Noble McConnell, president, 
whose address is Hotel Walton, 104 West Seventieth street, 
New York. In Brooklyn there are the Philomela Ladies’ 
Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris, 17 Revere Place, con- 
ductor, and the Mundell Choral Club, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Bossert. The former has announced a con- 
cert for November 21, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Cathedral Chimes 


Kindly advise me where I can secure a catalogue and 
price list for a set of tubular cathedral chimes for a 
church organ. 

Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, New York, sells cathedral 
chimes, and a catalogue with prices has been sent you. 


“Go Forth and Find” 


Can you tell me where I can obtain a song called 

“Go Forth and Find?” 

The writer evidently refers to a song written by Alfred 
G. Robyn (“Answer”) in which these words are used. It 
may be obtained from the publisher, Leo Feist, 245 West 
Fortieth street, New York. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


—* EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 

for her correct Voice Placement and o— Development. Singers 

prepared for Church, Concer. Opera, and engagements secured. 


for , booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York Phone, 6221 Bryant 











RICHARD ORDYNSKI 


Dramatics 
By Special Appointment 


Stage Director 
Metropolitan Opera House 











INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusIcaL 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicat Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It wil] 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 
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Harold Henry, with Chicago Symphony, Praised 





Harold Henry received an ovation when he played the 
MacDowell concerto in D minor at the concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, November 9 and 10. The Chi- 
cago critics verified the verdict of the audience in their 
reviews: 


Harold Henry got his opportunity in Chicago yesterday with the 
orchestra, and distinctly made good use of it. If apprehensive, his 
decision in the matter of a conveyance was not an indication; for 
MacDowell’s second concerto is, among other things, exacting far 
beyond the common; it is tricky, and it represents a task of 
preparation for everybody taking part. It is, fortunately for Mr. 
Henry's adventure and for the MacDowell propaganda, something 
more; It is a good concerto, both of itself and as a showpiece for 
capable pianists; and it is good music, with definite and abundant 
melody. Mr. Stock’s end of the performance was flawless—which 
is doubtless extraordinary praise where this especial piece is in 
question. Mr. Henry was most successful where least was expected 

-in the writing which called for virility and positive definition. 
The refinement of his playing and the good taste and cleanliness 
of his style were, as always, outstanding matters. His success was 
in precise ratio to his chance plus his desire to make good; and he 
was desirous, maybe, beyond any new pianist with the orchestra 
in a long. long time.—Frederick Donaghey, Tribune, November 
10, Igt7. 

Henry is a pianist who in past seasons has given a number of 
recitals here, and in seasons to come will, I hope, give many more, 
The beginning was a trifle somber; not heavy, it is true, but at 
the same time not exuberant. There was an entire change when 
the second movement came into hearing. It was nothing short of 
captivating. The melody was written in MacDowell’s most light 
hearted, tripping vein, and this is a style of music at which Henry 
is an expert. It had light, color and personality, and this state 
of affairs continued pretty well until the end of the number. 
With solo playing of this order, there can never be any reason for 
abolishing soloists. Occasionally a purist feels oto. j to protest 
against interrupting the integrity of a program through the intro- 
duction of a soloist, but the movement will never gain support as 
long as there is as good playing as was heard in the second and 
third movements of the MacDowell concerto yesterday.—Edward 
C. Moore, Journal, November 10, 1917. 


Harold Henry, the pianist, has forged ahead into the front rank 

of native pianists, and his selection of the second of the Mac- 
Dowell concertos was evidently due to its more characteristic 
American themes and development than to any other cause. 
Mr. Henry played it with a keen understanding of its musical im- 
port, with great fervor and sparkle, and with dazzling technical 
brilliance. Especially noteworthy was his rendition of the second 
movement. He was recalled a number of times.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Daily News, November 10, 1917. 





Harold Uenry gave a broad performance of the MacDowell con- 
certo in D minor. He had the feeling for the music not only in 
the big sweep of it, but in its graceful passages, with their play 
of lights and shades. It is many colored music, and he brought 
out the meaning of it with appreciation and with excellent com- 
mand of the means of expression. The second movement was just 
in the spirit, light, graceful and filled with color. The final move- 
ment was given with refreshing vigor, and the whole concerto 
had quality.—Karleton Hackett, Evening Post, November to, 1917. 





His talents tend most particularly toward the expression of ele- 
gance and refinement. His work was decidedly worthy its setting 
in so illustrious an orchestral background, and the audience re- 
warded the young pianist with great applause.—-Herman Devries, 
American, November 10, 1917. 

The brilliant passages were given with fire and determination, 
the more quiet moments had just the right degree of sentiment 
and the delightful scherzo was played with an ease and grace that 
gave it a distinct charm.—-Henriette Weber, Examiner, Novem 
ber to, 1917 


Leo Ornstein at Detroit 





Leo Ornstein made his first appearance in Detroit on Oc- 
tober 18, under the local management of James E. Devoe. 
He was cordially greeted by an audience of some two thou- 
sand five hundred people. The debut was a fine success; as 
one critic put it, Ornstein received the greatest ovation 
ever given in Detroit to a new artist. 

A few of the press comments testify clearly how the 
modernist impressed Detroit: 


That he can play the piano surpassingly well was proved to 
local music lovers by his work Thursday evening. It was so fas- 
cinating, so unusual, so technically expert that it created a desire 
to hear the artist at greater length and in a more intimate way. 
There is pleasurable anticipation in the announcement that Mr. 
Ornstein will return to Detroit after the holidays for a recital. 
There is originality of interpretation, of tonal effect and of treat- 
ment of the resources of piano, together with an amazingly skillful 
technic and an exquisite limpidity of tone. The young man, whose 
compositions have created as much conversation as his playing, gave 
one of his own sonatas, that quite bore out all the musical contro- 
versialists have said about them. He revels in the dissonances that 
distinguish the work of Stravinsky and Debussy. His sonata was 
very odd and bizarre and inharmonious, shattering composition con 
ventions while adhering to form. But the composer-player was so 
undeniably interesting that he cannot come too soon again.—Ella 
Mae Hawthorne, Detroit Times, October 19, 1917. 


It was the Elgar choir and Leo Ornstein, so far as the programs 
were concerned in the opening recital of the Philharmonic course 
in the Detroit armory Thursday evening, but it was Ornstein first 
and foremost in the interest of the audience before the recital was 
done. Not that the splendid Canadian choir failed to come up to 
expectations, but Ornstein, the futurist composer-pianist, because of 
the peculiarities of his manner and the daring of his style, commanded 
attention in a more spectacular way. . Ornstein does not 
take the accepted interpretations of those who have gone before 
him. Each number has injected into it his own personality. He 
took startling liberties with his Chopin group, but he put such life. 
such spirit into everything he did, that whether his hearers liked 
or disliked his nonconformity to accredited standards, he com 
manded attention. He obtains a limpid, luscious tone and the ease 
with which he obtains results marks him the master. When he re 
turns later in the season, his following will he tremendous.—Char- 
lotte Tarsney, Detroit News, October 19, 1917. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Faces Busy Year 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the al known Boston composer 
and pianist, has undertaken a schedule this season which 
speaks eloquently for her remarkable energy, ability and 
popularity. Mrs. Beach’s personal triumphs as soloist with 
the Boston, Chicago and St. Louis Symphony Orchestras 
in the past two years has created a great demand for her 
appearance in recital and for her compositions. Her “Song 
of Liberty,” an unusually impressive song inspired by our 
entrance into the war, is being sung daily at the services 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston—a significant commentary 
on its inherent beauty and power. The poem was written 
by Frank L. Stanton, the Southern poet. 

This year Mrs. Beach will play her concerto with the 
Mineapolis Symphcny Orchestra. A recital of her own 
compositions at Grand Rapids, Mich., and a return engage- 
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ment at the Canadian Academy of Music, Toronto, are in- 
cluded in her long program. At the request of her devotees 
in Toronto, Mrs. Beach will repeat her quintet for piano 
and string quartet. 


Christine Langenhan With 
Ecole Maternelle Francaise 


Christine Langenhan, the soprano who scored so marked 
a success at her recent Aeolian Hall recital, will be the 
soloist at the annual concert of the Ecole Maternelle Fran- 
caise, which is to be held at Delmonico’s, New York, on 
Thursday, December 22. Although this society has been 
in existence for some twenty, years, it is attracting special 
attention just at this time since it is interested in the wel- 
fare of poor and orphaned French children. Mme. Lan- 
genhan will sing a group of French and English songs, in- 
cluding the aria from “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns ; 
“Elegie,” Massenet; “Les Papillons,” Chausson; “Il Neige,” 
Bemberg; “Behold ’tis Dawn,” Mana Zucca; “Morning,” 


Mana Zucca; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; 
“Fairy Lullaby,” Bauer, and “The Shy Lover,” Langenhan. 


CURTAIN! 


Galli-Geraldine Garden de Bun 

Has the sweetest voice under the sun, 
And we threw up our hats 
When she sang in five flats; 

But they made her move out of each one. 


She wobbled and warbled serene 
It was “Faust” and —y jewel song scene 
When she trilled “Les Bijoux” 
Some one cried “Vous pauvre chou!” 
As they hit her with peas on her bean. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Christine Miller in Chicago, New York, Boston 





It does not matter where Christine Miller sings, always 
and everywhere there is an unanimity of opinion concerning 
her beautiful voice, charming personality and intelligent 
art. For instance, the following opinions are gleaned at 
random from notices concerning her Chicago recital, Octo- 
ber 3; her New York recital, October 23, and her Boston 
recital, October 25: “Miss Miller has been known for a 
number of seasons as one of the most captivating singers 


in America.”—Chicago Daily Journal “Miss Miller con- 
spicuously represents the finer aspirations among the best 
type of the American singer.”"—New York Journal. “Miss 
Miller has an unusually fine voice, rich, womanly, passion- 
ate, and she sings with skill, intelligence and dramatic in- 
tensity.”—Boston Herald. 


Flonzaley Quartet’s First Subscription Concert 





The first subscription concert of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
with Louis Bailly replacing Ugo Ara, who is now at the 
Italian front, will be given at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday even- 
ing, November 27. The subscription is the largest in the 
history of the organization, while the tour throughout the 
country will be a most extended one. The program for 
November 27 will include quartets of Mozart, Dohnanyi 
and Haydn. 


Tenor William Wylie V With Globe Music Club , 


William H. Wylie, Jr., tenor, e* gifted pupil of Grace 
Whistler, who has been heard at a number of private musi 
cal affairs in New York, is to be the soloist at the concert 
of the Globe Music Club to be held December 2 at De Witt 
Clinton High School. Mr. Wylie’s genial personality and 
excellent vocal talents are fast winning for him a place 
in the musical life of the metropolis. 


Wanda Baur in ‘te York 





Wanda Baur, sister of Bertha Baur, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, was in New York last week as 
part of a long vacation which she has been taking. At 
this writing Miss Baur has returned to Cincinnati, and is 
at her old executive post at the important musical insti- 
tution which has been running so long under the egis of 
the Baur family. 


De Harrack = Maxwell 


EMINENT PIANIST AMERICA'S NOTED BARITONE 


Personal: De Harrack Memt.: B. 8. Driggs 
Metropolitan Theatre, Cleveland 765 Hip. Annex Bldg.,Cleveland 


























RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


“America’s Favorite Orchestra” 
15th Anniversary Season 1917-18 Now Booking 


The Stieff Piano is the Offigial Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Direction : JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Exclusive Direction, MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


ones: Murray Hill 7058, 2890 
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Telepho 
“Her voice is SONOROUS in quality, possessing an UNBROKEN SCALE from HIGH C to BASS C."—Los Angeles Herald. 
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GARRISON 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 


1 W. 34th ~ New York 





Glarinda B. Smit 


SOPRANO 


Personal Representative: 
Julian Pollak, 47 West 42d St.. New York 





NEVADA VAN der VEER Contrano REED MILLER tenor 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS 


Individually and Jointly 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, eon Hall, New York 





THOMAS J. 


RELLY 


VOCAL. TEACHER 


Mr. and Mrs. KELLY in programmes of 
Artistic Song 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
ot Music 








601 Madison Avenue “s 3 


CHARLES BOWES, Teacher of Voice 


New York City 














WALTER HENRY 


545 West 111th Street - - ° . 





ROTHWELL 


COACHING IN OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 


INSTRUCTION IN COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, SCORE 
READING AND THE TECHNIQUE OF CONDUCTING 





Phone Morningside 6549 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
New and Beautiful Studio 
44 West 44th Street, New York 


Low fE: 


Teacher of * ‘The How of Singing” 


r Studio: The Nevada, 2025 Pr “4 ¥. Tel. 684 Columbus 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


TENOR 
Available for Opera, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 1 West gath St., New York 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personal Representative: KINCSRERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd St.. New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St.. New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 100s Times Bldg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Address; 226 West 97th Street. New York City 






































Heinrich Hauer 


RELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMEBICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 




















Exclusive Menagoment : 


wal SULT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
STUDIO-RESIDENCE 
267 West 70th Street, 


New York Tel. Columbus 4436 


Now preparing for a Grand Opera 
Season for the Spring 1918. 























Eleonora de 


CISNEROS 


The American Singer 


SONG RECITALS 
SEASON 1917-1918 
Special Feature Extra Program 


EXCLUSIVELY OF AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 





IR ive: 


MISS MAY JOHNSON, 50 West 67th St., New York City 
TEL, COLUMBUS 5584 * 

















MUSICAL COURIER 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 


M. Moszkowski 

Three compositions for the piano: “Memor‘es,” “Plaintive 
Thoughts,” “By the Stream.” There is nothing to be said 
at this late date about the graceful, melodious, ingratiating 
work of this perfect master of the piano idiom. He does 
not utter the greatest of musical thoughts, but he puts them 
on paper in a manner best suited to the keyboard. 


Archie A. Mumma 

Five compositions for the piano: Prelude in C, “Valse 
ivensive,” “Russian Lament,”Etude in A,” “Sprite Dance.” 
These are well written parlor pieces, free from common- 
place phrases, and yet not original in new style. They will 
please amateur pianists and prove of service to teachers 
who can relieve the dull work of studies with these bright 
and pleasing solos. 


D. Sequeira 

“Atlantida,” a collective title for five piano solos, called, 
respectively, “Perla de las Antillas, Habanera,” “Serenata 
Nicaraguensa,” “Elenita, Danzon,” “Pasillo, Danza Colom- 
biana,” “Andalusia.” Good part writing is certainly not 
the main characteristic of these five solos. But they have 
a foreign flavor that will make them agreeable to northern 
tastes. The Spanish rhythms and turns of phrases in them 
and their vivacity are a welcome relief from too much 
music in the usual style published in North America. 


Trygve Torjussen 

Norwegian waltzes: “Borghild,” “Gudrun.” These may 
have been composed by a native of the “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” but there is no local color in them to distin- 
guish them from music written by a native of the Land of 
the Almighty Dollar, Many of the harmony progressions 
are poor an: | there is not a poetic phrase in either piece. A 
“rose by any other name” would sound as Norwegian. 


Ralph Cox 

Songs: “Sylvia,” “The Vendor of Dreams,” “April Tide,” 
all three of which are well written, easy in manner, more 
or less conventional in style, but devoid of all pretensions 
of being anything but pleasant trifles for social gatherings. 
As such they are to be commended, as they cannot fail to 
be heard with satisfaction. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
C. Debussy 


“The Beils,” arranged for violin, cello and piano by 
Henty Eichheim. This is one of the House Trio Collec- 
tion, simply arranged, short, within the range of most ama- 
teur players, and consequently of value as a means of 
bringang some of the newest music to players with limited 
technical skill. 


M. Moussorgsky 

Polonaise from “Boris Godounoff,” brilliantly arranged 
as a piano duet by Felix Fox. Piano duettists will find 
this much to their liking if they like Moussorgsky music 
at all. There is no if about the work that Fox has done. 


Anton Rubinstein 

“The Hermit,” transcribed for the organ by Sumner 
Salter. This serious and sombre piece is a sort of Russian 
brother to the German “Tannhauser” Pilgrims’ chorus. It 
has a sphere in the music of the church; Sumner Salter 
has respected the nature of the music and not made a dis- 
play piece out of it. 


Albert Locke Norris 
“The Norris Syllabus of Piano Studies,” a graded course, 
each grade divided into theoretical and technical sections, 





GIOVANNI MARTINO, 
The Spanish basso, who has been especially engaged to appear in 
“L’'Amore dei Tre Re” with the Boston Opera Company. This 
artist was a general favorite with the Italian public before coming 
to this country. To him belongs the honor of groming, tee the ea of 
Cornelius in Mascagni’s “Tsabeau,” and the ars te role in 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Konigskinder.” He has also ws ieved marked success 
in Spain and in Cu Among those who have appeared in the 
company with him are Lucrezia Bori, Titto Ruffo, Gimseppe de 
Lucca, Claudia Muzio, Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatel 
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based on and to be used in conjunction with the Norris 
Fundamental Piano Method. There are three volumes of 
these studies in three grades, consisting of the most useful 
and musical studies and short compositions of well known 
composers, selected, fingered, graded, according to the 
judgment of Albert ‘Locke Norris. The volumes are beau- 
tifully printed on the whitest of unglazed paper. 


English Translations of Famous Songs 


On Thursday afternoon, November 8, in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, a very interesting concert was 
given by the following artists: Meta Schumann, soprano; 
Harriet Behnee, contralto; Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor, 
and Frederick Martin, bass. The program contained such 
famous songs as Wolf's “The Friend” and “Verborgen- 
heit,” Rubinstein’s “The Night Dew Gleams,” and others 
by Kaun, Hildach, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Parelli, the trans- 
lations of which were the work of Cecil Cowdrey, a young 
American, whose translations have been sung by such 
artists as David Bispham, Anna Case, Francis Rogers, Mar- 
garet Wilson and Evan Williams. 

Mr. Martin was heard to advantage in three songs. His 
voice was in fine form and his work gave much pleasure 
to his hearers, Miss Schumann, assisted at the piano by 
Mr. Ohman, displayed her lovely voice in the following 
numbers: “Whither, O Bird” (Braun), “Verborgenheit” 
(Wolf), and “An Easter Song” (Parelli). Her diction 
and interpretative style were commendable. Harriet Behnee 
possesses a rich voice, which she used with skill. The 
tenor, Mr. Hindermeyer, was the recipient of much ap- 
plause for his delightful rendering of the “Song of India” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff). His voice is pleasing, clear, and of 
good range. The most enjoyable number on the program 
was the “Lotus Flower” (Schumann), sung by the quartet. 
The writer has heard very few quartets whose ensemble 
singing can compare with the excellent work of these four 
artists, 


Vida Milholland Cheers Pickets 


Vida Milholland is having exciting experiences these 
days. Not very long ago she spent several days in the 
Washington workhouse, along with other ardent suffragists, 
for picketing outside the White House. The gloom of the 
confinement was lightened considerably by Miss Milhol- 
land’s singing. Knowing what it is to be imprisoned (as 
bad as it sounds), it was only natural, when Miss Milhol- 
land heard there were other workers serving terms in the 
Washington jail, that she should seek to cheer them by 
standing on the prison wall outside of their cell windows 
and singing as loud as she could. According to a report 
from the New York Sun, it is said that when she ceased 


VIDA MILHOLLAND. 


singing the women with Miss Milholland declared they 
could hear faintly the answering cheers from the jail. The 
article goes on to discuss the veracity of such a statement. 
Whether it is a fact or not, it remains that the singer is 
aiding the cause, which has been so admirably helped by 
the annexation of New York State this last election. 

Miss Milholland was engaged as soloist with the “Band 
from the Trenches,” which was to have made a tour of this 
country this season, but, owing to existing difficulties, the 
tour has been postponed. Nevertheless, the soprano will 
make a concert tour during the season. 


Maryon Martin Pupils Sing 


Two of Maryon Martin’s pupils recently sang at the 
Academy, Lynchburg, Va., before a capacity audience, 
on behalf of a fund for war necessities. They were 
Lydia McAllister and Mary Beasley, oth contraltos. 
Miss McAllister has a wonderful voice and created a 
great impression by singing “God Bring You Safely to 
Our Arms Again” as encore. She will doubtless be- 
come a great artist some day. Mary Beasley has a rich 
voice and sang Huntington Terry’s “Southern Lullaby” 
charmingly. 
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BERNICE KATZENSTEIN, PUPIL OF MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI, 
Who made her debut in Chicago on November 13 at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


Miss Katzenstein is the protegée of C. Hartsfeld, of 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Raymond Havens Praised by New York Press 


Raymond Havens, pianist, whose home is in Boston, had 
the distinction of opening the concert season this fall at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. Incidentally, this was Mr. 
Havens’ first New York appearance, and his recital was 
attended by a large and appreciative audience, which in- 
cluded many musicians of note. That Mr. Havens made 
an eminently pleasing impression is indicated by the ac- 
companying press notices, excerpts from his New York 
criticisms : 

The Brahms “Paganini Variations” are difficult, with a double 
difficulty—their mere pianism and the attitude of the listener—but 
fr. Havens overcame both._-New York Journal. 


He appeared yesterday for the first time in New York and made 
an agreeable impression. He has intelligence and musical feeling 
and a considerable equipment in technic-—New York Times. 

There was a comfortable continence in his playing of the 
Beethoven sonata and an evident affection for the music. He has 
a feeling for musical phrase and for rhythm.—New York Sun. 





The Brahms variations are calculated, of course, to test the 
prowess of the giants of the keyboard. Mr. Havens attacked them 
resolutely and went through the ordeal courageously and without 
ever forgetting the fact that, after all, these variations are music, 
not athletics.--New York Globe. 





There were many interesting things in Mr. Havens’ playing. 
- ; «. There was fine balance and contrast in dynamics and a 
good understanding of tempos and effects—-New York Herald. 


Few pianists are subjective enough to give real satisfaction in 
the playing of Chopin, and Havens is one of the very few who 
can get underneath the mechanism and dig out the subtle beauties 
of this composer’s thought.—-New York Call. 

He gave evidence of a mature, solid musicianship, well trained and 
with excellent technical polish.—Deutsches Journal. 





His manner at the piano is one of poised confidence and unob- 
trusive power. He played Beethoven's sonata, op. 27, No. 1, with 
easy mastery, giving the adagio with the most effortless and yet 


r 


poignant expression.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

Even the cold grip of Aeolian Hall on an October afternoon can 
not destroy the sympathetic quality of tone which he produces. 
Quite decidedly, piano recitals are not half as bad as they are 
painted, and Raymond Havens may count upon a sincere welcome 
from New York if he decides to play here again —New York Eve- 
ning Mail. 


He is a Bostonian and in the New England metropolis is con- 
sidered a musician of rank and importance. In Beethoven's sonata, 





op. 27, No. 1, the pianist gave an admirable exhibition of technical 
skill, romantic feeling and refined taste. The Brahms selection was 
as remarkable for its test of physical endurance as it was for fin 
ished musicianship. His interpretation of Chopin's ballade in G 
minor was tonally beautiful and dramatically sympathetic.—New 
York American. 


Cherniavskys Impress 
San Francisco Audiences Anew 





The Cherniavskys, who are concertizing on their way 
eastward from the Pacific Coast, after a summer of re 
citals in New Zealand and Australia, recently called 
forth the following words of praise from the newspa- 
pers of San Francisco: 

To that unrivaled trio of virtuosi, Leo, Jan and Mischel Cher- 
niavsky, must be credited the miracle of bringing chamber music 
down to earth, without impairing its fineness or lessening its art. 
—San Francisco Call. 


The three brothers are personalities—San Francisco Examiner. 

The Cherniavskys have returned to San Francisco after a year’s 
absence, bringing with them an augmented art. They still have 
their youth—the three. There is something of the divine in it, too; 
they burn it so lavishly at their shrines—-the piano, the cello and 
the violin. But added to the trio since their former appearance 
is a seriousness of purpose, a greater artistic maturity, which hold 
fruitful promise for the years to come.—San Francisco Bulletin 





Chevalier Loverde in Demand 





At the second meeting of the National Opera Club, Baron- 
ess Von Klenner, founder and president, held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, October 18, several prom- 
inent artists appeared. A review of the concert was pub- 
lished in the Musicat Courter in the issue of November 1, 
but unfortunately the name of Chevalier Loverde, the well 
known coach, conductor and accompanist, was omitted. 
Chevalier Loverde played most artistic accompaniments for 
Hortense Dorvalle and Giuseppe Vogiliotti. Mr. Loverde 
came to this country as a conductor and accompanist for 
Scalchi, and has been prominent in musical activities in 
various American cities ever since. He has directed several 
important orchestras and in Chicago taught a very large 
class. Since coming to New York last fall he has been in 
great demand as a coach and an accompanist. 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway’ 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano?. “It’s a 
Nothing 
more need be said. 


Steinway.” 


Everybody knows you 
have chosen wisely; you 
have giventoyour home 
thevery best that money 


canbuy. Youwillnever 


even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
Iam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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Writes as follows concerning the 


Lason & Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen:— 

| believe that 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano 
today represents the highest 
achievement in piano making. 

No doubt your Tension 
Resonator is the greatest 
advance in piano construc- 
tion for many years. It 
contributes largely to the 
carrying, or singing, capac- 
ity of your pianos, as well 
as to their remarkable 
depth of tone. Their sensi- 
tiveness is extraordinary, 
and it seems to me that the 
preference on the part of an 
individual for your pianos 
is indicative of a superior 
musical nature on the part 
of that individual. 

The advent of the Mason 
& Hamlin piano marks an 
epoch in the development 
and progress of piano mak- 
ing, and | feel confident 
that in them is found the 
apogee of truly musical, 
artistic piano building. | 
congratulate you on your 
achievement, and your 
building of these unri- 
valled pianos must be a 
source of inspiration and 
of gratulation on the part 
of every serious musician. 
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Believe me very truly yours, 


(Signed) NELLIE MELBA 
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Cornelia Landstreet Walter, Soprano 


Cornelia Landstreet Walter, the concert, oratorio 
and recital soprano, is a product of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., and has 
studied with distinguished teachers in Paris, Munich 
and Berlin. Miss Walter’s repertoire includes the 
standard songs and arias, and already she has met 
with considerable favor at the hands of the musical 
public. 

Following a recital in New York, the MUSICAL 
Courier at one time said: “Miss Walter possesses 
a lovely soprano voice of a rich and pleasing qual- 
ity; her diction is excellent and she uses taste and 
marked intelligence in all of her interpretations.” 
The Gettysburg Compiler has referred to Miss Wal- 
ter as iollows: “A thorough artist, she possesses a 
clear soprano voice which has been excellently 
trained. Her stage presence is attractive and she 
sings with both sweetness and fire. Her rendering 
of the ‘Jewel Song’ from Gounod’s ‘Faust’ and of 
Purcell’s ‘Nymphs and Shepherds’ placed her far 
above the ranks of the amateur.” The Baltimore 
American has stated: “Miss Walter, having a voice 
of exquisite quality to start with, returns to America 
after her years of excellent instruction a thoroughly 
cultivated artist, whom it is a pleasure to hear. She 
sings with charming style and finesse, showing her 
naturally beautiful voice thoroughly responsive to 
a genuine musical nature.” 

Miss Walter is now in Washington, D. C. 


Caselotti Pupil at Aeolian Hall 


G. H, Caselotti, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, presented Antonio Augenti, an artist-pupil, 
in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening, November 12, Mr. Augenti, who possesses 
a well trained and beautiful tenor voice, was heard 
in English, French and Italian songs and arias. 











He opened with a group of five English songs, 
which he rendered with much charm and beautiful 
coloring. “Spirito Gentil,” from “Favorita,” also 


CORNELIA LANDSTREET WALTER. 





received an unusually fine rendition. 

The young artist and his teacher were justly 
rewarded by receiving much applause from the large 
and fashionable audience. 

Franz Kaltenborn, violinist, assisted, playing several num- 
bers. His renditions and Mr. Caselotti’s artistic piano ac- 
companiments were both greatly admired, 


Music Teachers to Meet in New Orleans 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association is announced for New Orleans, De- 
cember 27-29, 1917. J. Lawrence Erb, of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, is the president. The chairmen 
of the standing committees of the association are: Ameri- 
can music, Francis L. York; organ and choral music, Dean 
P. C, Lutkin; community music, William Benbow; history 
of music and libraries, Charles N. Boyd; public school 
music, Carl Gehrkens; standardization, Charles H. Farns- 
worth. 

The following is a list of the papers to be presented: 
“The True Value cf Choral Music,” Dean P. Lutkin, 
Northwestern University, Evanstown, Ill.; “A National 
Music Publishing House,” Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, Newcomb 
College, New Orleans; “The Acoustics of Buildings,” Prof. 
Floyd Rowe Watson, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL; 
“The Juvenile Orchestra,” Franz C. Bornschein, Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore; “Some Phases of Improvisation 
in the Church Service,” Dr. George C. Gow, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; “Creole Songs,” Emilie le Jeune, 
New Orleans; “Stephen C. Foster,” Harold V. Milligan, 
New York City; “The Natural Harmonic and Rhythmic 
Sense of the Negro.” Walter Goldstein, New Orleans; 
“The Spectacle St. Pierre,” Nellie Warren Price, New Or- 
leans; “American Madrigals,” D. A. Clippinger, Chicago; 
“Community Singing in War Time,” Dean R. G. Mc- 
Cutcheon, De Pauw University, Greencastle. Ind.; “Com- 
munity Music—-Song Singing or Oratorio,” Prof. Elias A. 
Bredin, Eureka Co'lege, Eureka, Ill.; “Music in the Rural 
Community,” Prof. Max Schoen, Eastern Tennessee Nor- 
mal School; “Report on Investigations in the Accrediting 
of Music,” Alexander J. Stewart, Oakland, Cal.; “Report 
on Standards,” Adolph Weidig, Chicago; “Report on Lib- 
raries,” William Benbow, Buffalo; “Appreciation as an Aid 
in Public School Music,” Prof. Charles H. Farnsworth, 
Teachers’ College, New York; “How to Promote Musical 
Appreciation Without Technical Work,” F. H. Ripley, 
Boston, Mass.; “Training in the Rural School for Work 
in Musical Appreciation,” Prof. Max Schoen, East Ten- 
nessee State Normal School. 


Kortheuer in Canton 


Under the management of members of his advanced 
classes of students, H. O. C. Kortheuer, the Cleveland, 
Ohio, pianist and pedagogue and head of the Liszt Piano 
School, gave a recital not long ago in Canton, Ohio. at 
which he played works by Bach, Beethoven (sonata, op, 81), 
Schubert, Weber, Chopin, Liszt and Kortheuer (adagio 
from his new symphony). The Canton Repository of No- 
vember 8 tells of the great pleasure given by Mr. Kor- 
theuer to the large audience, and alludes to him as being 
“among the premier pianists of the day.” 

The same paper calls attention to the player's thorough 
musicianship, his rich and satisfying tone, his searching in- 
terpretations, effective technic and striking musical per- 
sonality. Regarding the adagio from the symphony which 
Mr. Korthever has just completed, the Repository says: 
“Simple and appealing in its rich harmony, the work re- 
flected much of the influence of the Teutonic school, where 
the pianist had most of his training.” As a matter of fact, 
however, Mr. Kortheuer is an American and was born in 
this country, where he has spent all of his life, with the 


exception of a few years devoted to piano study under 
Liszt in Weimar. 


W. J. Henderson at Garrigue Conservatory 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Frank Damrosch, William 
J. Henderson has taken the chair of musical history at the 
Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music Conservatory. Mr. Hen- 
derson is under contract with Dr. Damrosch, and hereto- 
fore it has been possible to hear his interesting lectures 
only at the Institute of Musical Art, New York, it being 
legally within Dr. Damrosch’s power to prevent his lec- 
turing in any other collegiate institution in the metropolis. 
In addition to this manifestation of his interest in art, Dr. 
Damrosch has sent Mme. Garrigue his sincere wishes for 
the success of her unique conservatory. Complete details 
regarding the new institution appear on another page of 
this issue. cag 


From “Concerning Painting” 


BY KENYON COX, 

There are two possible classifications of the fine arts 
which cut across each other and which group the arts 
differently. Thus, if we group the arts according to 
whether or not they are imitative in their nature, we 
have on the one hand painting, sculpture and acting as 
essentially imitative arts, and on the other hand archi- 
tecture and music, which exist independently of imita- 
tion and only occasionally and incidentally imitate any- 
thing. Dancing, partaking of the nature of both acting 
and music, stands about half way between these two 
groups. Music and poetry appeal to the ear and 
exist in time. . Music, which is almost nonimi- 
tative, being an art of time, deals with the proportion 
and relations of simultaneous or successive sounds. 


Cause and Effect 


Why is ft that a man 
Who warbles to us willingly 
In tones that float to each top note, 
And linger on it thrillingly, 
Should generally be condemned by Fate 
To be.a man of quite abnormal weight? 


Reflection quickly shows 
No need for much profundity: 
There is no mystery in this 
Tenorial rotundity ; 
The cause is clear—in operatic art 
The tenor often gets the fattest part. 
—E. L. R., in London Opinion. 


Arthur Herschmann’s Recent Victor Records 


Arthur Herschmann, baritone, has been making many 
Victor talking machine records. It has been said of Mr. 
Herschmann’s records, by those who understand, that they 
are unusually clear and easy to follow. Among his recent 
contributions are “Gaudeamus Igitur” (students’ song), 
‘Doctor Eisenhart” (folksong), “Herzleid” (Koschat), 
“Verlor'nes Gliick” (Franz Wagner). 


Claire Lillian Peteler at Mozart Concert 


Claire Lillian Peteler, soprano, is to sing at the first 
evening concert of the New York Mozart Society, Tues- 
day evening, December 18, on the same program with Giu- 
seppe de Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 
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Dorothy Sussdorf-Drake Songs Heard 





Three sengs by the American composer, soprano and 
pianist, Dorothy Sussdorf-Drake, were heard for the first 
time publicly at the Globe Music Club concert, DeWitt 


DOROTHY SUSSDORF-DRAKE, 
American composer and soprano. 


Clinton High School, New York, November 18. Caryl 


Bensel, soprano, sang them, and the attention given by the 
very large audience was best evidence that these songs, and 
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Engagements fulfilled during 1916 


Jan. 1, 1916—Pittsburgh Athletic Ass’n, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
an. 5, 1916—Mt. banon, Pa. 
an. 14, 1916—Butler, Pa. 
Jan. 17, 1916—Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
an. 25, spsG—foraegre Hall, am, Pa. 
an. 27, 1916—East iverpool, O 
eb. 2, 1916—McDonald, 
Feb. 7, 1916—Morgantown, Ww. Va. 
Feb. 16, 1916—Knights of Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 17, 1916—University of Pittsburgh Glee thuhe ’ Pittsburgh. 
Feb. 18, 1916—Aspenwall, 
Feb, 23, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pe 
Feb. 25, 1916—Aspenwall, Pa. 
Mar. 8, 1916—Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mar. 13, 1916—Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Mar. 21, 1916—Wellsville, Ohio. 
Mar. 24, 1916—Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mar. 30, 2+ fiat beds my Pa. 
1916—Ingomar, Pa. 
Apr. 3, 1916—Connellsville, Pa. 
Apr. 4, 1916—Bankers of Pittsburgh Banquet, Pittsburgh. 
Apr. 6, 1916—Homewood, P: 
Apr. 8, 1916—Wm. Penn Hoiel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Apr. 14, 1916—Aspenwall, 
Apr. 18, 1916—Youngstown, ‘Ohio; * ‘Pinafore.” 
Apr. 19, 1916—Bellevue, Pa.; ‘Messiah.” 
Apr. 23, 1916—Greensburg, Pa.; Messiah Victorious.” 
Apr. 24, 1916—Canton, Ohio; “Undine.” 
Apr. 25, 1916—Canton, Ohio; ‘ “Undine.” 
Apr. 27, 1916—Youngstown, Ohio; “Pinafor 
Apr. 29, 1916—Pittsburgh Athletic Ass’n, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 1, 1916—Sewickley, Pa. 
May 2, 1916—Sewickley, Pa. 
May 4, 19t6—Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 11, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 138, 391 er i a7 
May 31, 1916—Cumberlan 
ed 1, 1916—Donora, Pa. 
7. 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
une 8, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
9, 1916—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
une 13, 1916—Jeanette, Pa. 
une 14, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
une 20, 1916—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
une 21, 1916—East Liverpeot, Ohio. 
une 28, 1916—Pittsburgh, 
une 29, 1916—Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Pittsburgh. 
uly t1, 1916—Sewickley, Pa. 
July 27, 1916—Pittsburgh Festival. 
Aug. 14, 1916—Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aug. 16, 1916—Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Aug. 22, 1916—Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra. 
Sept. 21, 1916—Wellsville, Ohio. 
Oct. 7, 1916—Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 11, 1916—Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 12, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
§ 1916—Crafton, Pa, 
Oct. 24, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 10, 1916—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Nov. 11, 1916—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Nov. 13, 1916—Crafton, Pa. 
Nov. 15, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 18, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 20, 1916—Youngstown, Ohio. 
Nov. 28, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 2, 1916—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Dec. 11, 1916—Dubois, Pa. 
Dec. 12, 1916—Dubois, Pa. 
Dec. 13, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 14, 1916—Carnegie, Pa. 
Dec. 18, 1916—Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Dec. 19, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 25, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 26, 1916—East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Dec, 27, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 31, 1916—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1917 Announcement will follow 
Address:—Fifth & Penn Aves.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the way the ey were sung, were unusual. They were “Ma- 
tin Song,” “Absence,” and “Serenade.” 

Dorothy Sussdorf- ‘Drake has had an unusual experience 
in the musical art, for she was one of Carl Venth’s best 
violin pupils, is an expert pianist (she played the accom- 
paniments finely for Mme. Bensel) and will soon be heard 
publicly as soprano singer. In consequence, she writes 
with musicianly authority, knows a singer’s capabilities, and 
has a standpoint altogether above the usual composer. 
The three songs showed close sympathy with the texts; 
“Matin Song” was full of sprightliness, ending on a high, 
light B flat; “Absence” had in it longing, depth of har- 
mony, in the rich key of G flat; and “Serenade,” in D flat, 
was appropriate in musical sympathy, in accompaniment, 
in its atmosphere. All these were sung by Mme. Bensel, 
who “sang by popular request.” it was said, in a way that 
showed entire familiarity with every detail, with evident 
devotion to the composer’s intentions, in a voice possessing 
power, brilliancy and capacity for expression. Loud ap- 
plause followed each song. 

Other features of the affair were Kemp Stillings, violin- 
ist, whose playing of Kreisler’s “Viennese Melody” brought 
her most applause; Muri Silba, a pianist of unusual attain- 
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ment; and Henri La Bonte, tenor. At the concert set for 
November 25, at 3 p. m., in the same building, the artists 
are to be Olive Klein, soprano; Paulo Gruppe, cellist; Al- 
berto Jonas, pianist, and George Harris, Jr., tenor. 


Elsie Lyon’s Services Valuable 





Ever since Elsie Lyon made the agreeable impression 
that she did at Carnegie Hall last season, she has been 
rapidly coming into her own, both outside of New York 
and in that city. During the summer months, she gave a 
number of successful concerts in the South—her home. 

On Thursday evening, November 15, she was one of the 
artists who appeared on an interesting program given in 
honor of Friedrich Schiller’s birthday, by the Deutscher 
Gesellig-Wessenschaftlicher Verein of New York. Miss 
Lyon sang the Tschaikowsky aria from “Jeanne d’Arc” 
with style and finish. She possesses a lovely mezzo- 
soprano voice of considerable range and volume. Her 
singing showed that she was a thorough musician and 
fulhlled all demand made by the songs. Her second group 
consisted of the following: “O wuesst ich doen weg 
zurueck” (Brahms), “Der Sieger” (Kaun) and “Der. wein 
blueht” (Louis Edgar Johns). The large audience was 
profuse in its applause, which the singer justly earned. 

Marie Schiller, displayed a voice of attractive qualities 
in several numbers and the aria from “Louise.” Another 
artist who added to the evening’s pleasure was Max 
Gagna, the cellist, who gave a well selected program. 


Charles Cooper at Mt. Vernon Benefit 





Charles Cooper, the gifted young American pianist, gave 
a concert on November 13, at the Westchester Womian’s 
Club, for the benefit of the Westchester Base Hospital. 
Mr. Cooper’s program included the Beethoven sonata in 
E flat and compositions by Sgambati, Schumann, Debussy, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. The audience was quick 
to ‘appreciate the poetic charm and virility of the artist's 
conception, After each number there was long and con- 
tinued applause, but the artist reserved his encores for 
the end, when he generously responded to many recalls. 


Caruso’s $10,000 Gift to Italy 


It is reported that Enrico Caruso cabled $10,000 to Prime 
Minister Orlando, of Italy, to be used for the relief of 
refugees from the invaded territory in that country. 









































MARVELOUS VIOLIN ART 


JACOBINOFE 


Repeats Tremendous Success 


Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and Recital 
Appearances 


Call Forth Magnificent Ovations 


Seldom in the history of violin 
artistry does a soloist achieve 
such rapid and consistent rec- 
ognition as that attained by 
Sascha Jacobinoff, the sensa- 
tional violinist. Forging ahead 
within the short space of a few 
years this virtuoso by pure un- 
alloyed art ability has arrived 
in the front rank of American 
concert violinists. 


PRESS COMMENTS OF RECENT DATES 
Nov. t2th, Soloist with Philadelphia Symphony Orch stra 
at Wilmington, Delaware. 
M. F. E, in “Every Evening’: 

Sascha sepopined as soloist revealed his virtuosity in his 
treatment of the big Tschaikowsky concerto, his tone, warm, 
golden and luscious, swept onward with a flood of tes npera 
mental artistry that aroused a storm of applause. He was 
recalled six times to acknowledge the resulting ovation. 


Wilmington “Morning News” : 

Mr. Jacobinoff played the Tschaikowsky concerto through 
out to a glorious finale. This artist has admirable poise, his 
success was assured, from the start the audience gave him 
a cordial reception and reluctantly allowed him to depart 


Nov. 14th, Philadelphia Recital, Witherspoon Hall 
W. R. M. in “Evening Ledger’: 


Sascha Jacobinoff, who gave his annual recital in this city 
last evening in Witherspoon Hall, astounded a remarkably 
large audience with technical accuracy and resourcefulness, 
brilliant interpretation and warmth of temperament. He stood 
forth an artist of whom America may be proud. There are 
many proficient fiddlers, but they lack the vitalizing spark 
Jacobinoff has the fire, as proven by the masterly rendition 
of the varied numbers listed on the program. 


C. W. C. in “The Press” 


Jacobinoff is possessed of a wonderful musical soul. On 
the program last evening he included the Saint-Saéns con 
certo in B minor, which was rendered in a splendid style 
He shows a strength of bowing and ability of musical inter- 


retation that is possessed by but few of the master artists. 

His personality adds muc h to his musical expression, achieved 
with so little effort in the wonderment of so much accom- 
plished. 


A. L. T. in “Evening Bulletin”: 

Sascha Jacobinoff displayed fine technic, his execution 
being marked by the fluent ease and certainty of one who 
has built well by mastering first principles and gaining con 
trol of all essential details before attempting mere embellish- 
ment. A clear crisp tone is sustained through the most 
intricate passages onl there is evident at all. times the aspira- 
tion of a genuine artist 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





THE CASE OF THE LOS ANGELES 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Its Continuation and Development Depend Upon the 
Active Support of Local Musicians and 
Music Lovers 





Los Angeles, Cal., November 8, 1917. 


It is becoming more and more evident that the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, under the magnetic direc- 
tion of Adolf Tandler, is preparing to offer a season 
worthy of its name of being the oldest symphony on the 
This is its twentieth season of continuous, unbroken, 
and its growth from an artistic point of view 
though not, perhaps, as rapid as its 
friends would wish. This has been due, largely, to the 
action, or rather the lack of action, of the musicians of 
the city. Artistic results in orchestra playing depend, not 
upon good intentions on the part of the conductor, but 
ipon concrete facts as embodied by the men he has under 
his baton. lf, for instance, some one important instru- 
ment, especially the instruments that play as pairs—the 
woodwind, horns and brass—or the solo instruments like 
harp and drums, are not played by experts, what can the 
conductor do but shrug bis helpless shoulders in despair? 

And on what does this depend? Evidently on the sal- 
ary that the association can offer the musicians in ques- 
tion. There is little or no work in the cafes and theatres 
of the city for players on such instruments as the horn, 
the oboe, the bassoon. Experts on these instruments are 
not likely to come where there is nothing for them to do 
And it is the same, to some extent at least, with every 
instrument in the orchestra. String players, for instance, 
unless they are paid a very good salary will, if they are 
good, get steady jobs at some theatre, or large classes 
of pupils, which occupy so much of their time that they 
ure unable to work with the symphony orchestra without 
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a personal sacrifice. 
The answer is,.of course, money. But where is the 
money to come from? Evidently from the guarantors, 
the more or less wealthy residents of the city. And these 
citizens, be it added, are willing enough to put up the 
ry guarantee for a real orchestra under one con- 
The condition is, that the orchestra shall appear 
successful, and that the attendance at concerts shall be so 
large that one may feel justified in believing that the 
orchestra serves some useful and worthy purpose. 

Thus the crux of the matter becomes not so much 
money as attendance, for the money will follow if the 
attendance is large. I do not mean that the attendance 
will ever support the orchestra. That is not the idea. 
But why, ask the guarantors, should we support an orches- 
tra that seems not even to draw the musicians of the city? 
It is a fair question and one that puts the whole matter 
up to the musicians. 

Now, the musicians will attend concerts conducted by 
some great world-renowned conductor. But they forget 
ymebody must have attended concerts conducted by 
conductors before they were renowned. So why 
wir orchestra while waiting for the world-re- 
nowned conductor, or while waiting for our Tandler to 
win his laurels? Would you musicians, for instance, as 
good democrats or good republicans, whichever you may 
he. simply cease to be citizens of this U. S. A. during 
the incumbency in office of the opposite party? Suppose 
an unpopular mayor gets into office, are the people going 
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It is the same with our orchestra. If you musicians 
want a great, world-renowned conductor at the head of it, 
do you think you are getting nearer to this ideal by refus- 
ing to support the orchestra as it is? Do you not realize 
that if this orchestra succeeds in constantly drawing big 
crowds, the inevitable result will be a better orchestra? 
That Tandler will have such players under him that he 
will either prove himself a success or be proved a failure? 

In any case, you musicians cannot hide behind Tandler. 
It is your plain duty to support the orchestra such as 
it is, and by support I do not mean merely to go to con- 
certs, to peddle tickets from door to door if necessary, 
but, anyhow, to keep busy, to restrain your critical tongue, 
and to make this orchestra a success so that we may get 
a better one. 

For, after all, whatever your religion may be, art must 
also be religion to you. If it is not, then you are not 
artists at all. And do you realize that this is a crucial 
year with our symphony? ‘hat this organization, the 
nucleus around which all of our civic art life revolves, 
must either have a more successful season this year than 
it had last year or it will die a natural death from inanition? 
Rich men will not support an orchestra that plays to empty 
houses, and the people who keep the audiences away are 
the musicians with their own lack of interest, their slurring 
criticisms, their crass selfishness, laziness, or whatever 
you wish to call it. Remember that in slurring these con- 
certs you are slurring Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, the giants 
who made our art possible, who wrote orchestra works— 
what for? To be played, of course. And those who say 
that it is a desecration to have these works played badly 
show their utter ignorance of musical history, for these 
works were always played badly in the days when they 
were written, the Beethoven symphonies without a re- 
hearsal, at sight, with the composer pounding away at 
the piano at least part of the time. 

Do you who have religious views cease going to church 
because you cannot worship in a marble edifice or hear 
preaching by the greatest of orators? Then why scorn the 
religion of your art because it cannot be purveyed to you 
by the great orchestras of the great art centers of the 
world? j 


Ornstein’s Los Angeles Recital 


Ornstein has come, has been seen (and heard) and has 
conquered. Before the largest audience of the season he 
played a varied and difficult program at Trinity auditorium 
on November 10, and was accorded an ovation that was 
evidently the outpouring of sincere admiration and en- 
thusiasm for his great art. There were many, no doubt, 
who were drawn to this recital by curiosity, many who 
came because they wanted to see and hear for themselves 
what manner of man this was and what manner of music 
he played. But this feeling of curiosity was soon dispelled. 
The playing of the César Franck prelude and fugue con- 
vinced even the most pronounced sensation seekers that 
they were in the presence not of the virtuoso who had made 
his name and fame, as many have alleged, merely by play- 
ing music that nobody else would want to play, but of a 
musician of the highest order and the most sincere at- 
tainments. 

That Ornstein had proved his intrinsic worth in this 
classic number, sufficiently familiar to admit of comparison 
with other great players, no doubt added greatly. to the 
enjoyment derived from his next group, a group of modern 
works, so unfamiliar to most of us that our attention 
naturally centered rather upon the music than upon the 
player. That his playing of these modern works was mas- 


The splendid phrasing, particularly, brought the most stu- 
dious of the local musical colony to the feet of the player, 
and many of these were unstinted in their praise of this 
phase of his performance, just as they were astounded by 
his massive technic and sterling musicianship. As to his 
own compositions, they were astonishing enough to the 
audience as a whole, and were received with expressions 
of intense delight; but they were, above all, astonishing to 
those musicians who had previously made a serious study 
of these works. In other words, Ornstein plays his own 
pe frags as no other pianist is able to play them, and 
produces effects with them that most of us not conceive 
possible after studying the printed pages. 

A most interesting feature of this Pianist’s work is the 
fact that he plays equally well the music of the ultra-mod- 
erns and the music of the classic masters, but that he makes 
the one as interesting as the other is by no means true, and 
this fact results not from his playing of them, but from 
the characteristics of the works themselves. No-one will 
attempt to deny that the great works of the classic mas- 
ters are beautiful, nor will anyone agree that any of the 
modern masters represented on this program are giants 
of the Beethoven order, yet it cannot be denied that the 
moderns carried greater interest for the majority of the 
audience than the older works. Nor was this the result 
of curiosity but rather of some inherent quality in this 
new style that causes it to seem closer to us than the older 
style—a nearer expression of ourselves, just as the roman- 
tic literature of today seems nearer to us than the same 
Uterature of a generation or two ago. It is only the 
pianists (a few of them) who insist that the compositions 
of certain older composers are alone worthy of their at- 
tention. The truth is, and it has been well brought out 
in this Ornstein recital, that the pianist must be able and 
willing to play the works of all of the great schools of 
piano writing, the modern as well as the ancient, and 
should also be able to handle the works of Ornstein him- 
self. That they are enormously difficult cannot be 
doubted, for they are couched in a new idiom, which must 
be grasped, but that they are worthy of the effort has cer- 
tainly heen demonstrated by the results attained by this 
great modern master. 

Notes 


Tom Dobson, baritone-pianist, has been in the city visit- 
ing Lester Donahue. Mr. Dobson will be remembered as 
having made an enviable metropolitan reputation for him- 
self by his recitals at the Punch and Judy Theatre, New 
York. From here, he planned a visit to his home in Port- 
land, Oregon. While in Los Angeles he was variously en- 
tertained, notably by Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, who in- 
vited a few friends to hear Mr. Dobson and Mr. Donahue 
who, it will be recalled, is a pupil of Mr. Becker. Also 
it may be mentioned that the Beckers upon this occasion 
played the Brahms sonata for violin and piano (“Prize 
Song Sonata”), and gave their hearers a taste of that 
beauty of interpretation and ensemble which will win their 
eastern audiences when they finally make their long-de- 
layed appearances. 

The La Scala Opera Company opens tonight at the 
Auditorium too late for inclusion in this letter of any 
criticism of their merit. ‘They are to give two weeks of 
standard opera here, after which they will continue their 
trip which began at the far north of the Pacific Coast and 
extends as far to the southeast as New Orleans. They 
have made good so far and will no doubt continue to do 
so, judging by reports received as to the excellence of their 
offerings. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club, consisting of E. H. 
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second violin; Carl Angeloty, viola; Michael Eisoff, cello, 
and Will Garroway, piano, presented an interesting pro- 
gram on November 7 at the Ebell Club House Auditorium. 
Their numbers were quartet, op. 125 (Schubert), quartet 
(Godard) and quintet, op. 5 (Sgambati). The playing 
was excellent and the offerings were much enjoyed. Grace 
James, soprano, was the soloist of the evening and sang 
two selections from Puccini and a number of songs, among 
them Cadman’s lovely “The Fount of Bimini.” Miss 
James is one of the most charming vocalists in this city. 
She possesses a voice of brilliant coloring and wide range, 
and shows good musicianship and genuine inspiration in 
her interpretations. 

Vescei, the noted Hungarian pianist, who is sojourning 
in Los Angeles, gave a recital at the Fullerton High 
School on November 2. He played a varied program 
which included, among other things, “Harmonies du Soir” 
(Liszt), barcarolle (Chopin), etude, op. 10, No. 11 
(Chopin), nocturne in D flat minor (Chopin), carnival 
(Schumann) and tarentella (Liszt). His playing was 
much enjoyed by a large audience. 

The Ellis Club gave its first concert of the season on 
November 5. The club was assisted by Mme, Hesse- 
Sprotte, soprano. We received no tickets to this oor 
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were three hundred seats on the stage. These two Sun- 
day concerts of Alma Gluck, under the Greenbaum man- 
agement, have broken all previous business records. 


Minetti Quartet Performs 


The opening performance by the Minetti String 
Quartet was given at the home of Mrs. Clarence Musto. 
Mozart’s quartet in ‘C major, Glazounoff’s “Interludium” 
and the Mendelssohn quartet in E minor were played with 
skill and finish. The quartet includes Giulio Minetti, Wil- 
liam F, Faraia, P. A, Whitman and Arthur Weiss. The 
second concert will be at the home of T. W. Hellman, Jr. 












between Denver and the Pacific Coast. It is also probable 
that a number of Philharmonic courses will be organized 
in centers where they have not heretofore existed. 
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The first of a series of faculty recitals occurred this 
week at Whitman College Conservatory, when Mabel de 
Kalb Fett gave a group of piano pieces in charming man- 
ner and Frances Emery Stuart, soprano, sang the Von 
Fielitz song cycle, “Eliland.” Both of these artists were 
enthusiastically received by the large audience present, 
which they well deserved. David Campbell, director of 
the conservatory, supplied accompaniments to the singer 
in a most satisfactory manner 

The Fischer School of Music announces a series of 
musicales for the season. These recitals have been a cus- 
tom of Mr. and Mrs. Fischer for a number of years, and 
they are most instructive and enjoyable to those who are 
fortunate enough to be invited. 

The public schools of Walla Walla have violin instruc- 


Baritone to Join Colors 


Jack Edward Hellman, local baritone of promise, will 
“join the colors” in December. 


Oppenheimer and Behymer Consolidate 


A partnership has been effected between Selby Oppen- 
heimer, of the Greenbaum Concert Bureau, and L, E. 
Behymer, of Los Angeles, an arrangement which doubtless 
will prove of great advantage to both San Francisco and 
California at large. It is expected the new firm will extend 
its operations eastward and open up much new territory 
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With a crowded house, the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Alfred Hertz directing, gave the third regular 
concert of the season on Friday afternoon, November 9. 
The work was first class, excepting possibly the first 
movement of the symphony of Brahms, No. 2, in D major. 
The other numbers were “En Saga,” by Sibelius, which 
was given beautifully, and the prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,” which, under the Hertz baton, was vastly effec- 
tive. In connection with that concert, the San Francisco 
Examiner published the following, under the signature 
of Redfern Mason: 

The man who gives the best performance of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” is a musician who ceased to be a German in order that 
he might hecome an American. I mean Alfred Hertz, director of 
the San Francisco Symphony. Mr. Hertz’s act of allegiance to 
America and his disavowal of Germany are renewed in musical 
fashion every time he directs ‘The Star Spangled Banner.” To 
such purpose did he play it yesterday that the whole audience 
gathered together at the Cort joined in, men and women, and the 
blare of brass and the rattle of the drum was drowned by a 
swelling body of choral tone. 


Healy Arranges for Ornstein Recital 


Healy, western manager for Leo Ornstein, has 
arranged for a recital by the pianist in the “Cubist” de- 
partment of the Fine Arts Building, on the former 


grounds of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
As every one knows, the “Cubist” department of the big 
show was devoted principally to what was considered 
bizarre by the public. However, the pianist has made 
such a sensation in San Francisco and its environs, by 
reason of his great and remarkable pianistic ability, that 
his station among the popular men of the pianistic per- 
suasion does not need anything adventitious to promote 
him. The juxtaposition of cubist pictures and Ornstein, 
however, is worth passing remark as an oddity in recitals. 


Benefit Performance of “Pinafore” 


A performance of “Pinafore” has been arranged for 
the benefit of the soldiers and sailors and will take place 
at the Yerba Buena training station on Thanksgiving Day. 
The cast will include Claire Harrington, Marian Wilson, 
Marguerite Gallagher, George Peterson, Marion Vecci, 
George Culp, Sergeant Brown and a local chorus. 


Seeger, Jr., With University 


The University of California includes this year in its 
staff of instructors Charles Louis Seeger, Jr., as the head 
of the music department. 


Lemare Continues to Draw Large Audiences 


The Lemare organ season reached its thirty-second 
recital today. Mr. Lemare continues to draw large 
audiences and to include compositions of his own and im- 
provisations on themes submitted by auditors. He is 
known officially as San Francisco's city organist. 


Municipal Concerts Continue 


San Francisco has decided to continue municipal sym- 
pheny concerts under the direction of Mr. Schiller. They 
offer no competition to the San Francosco Symphony 
Orchestra, one reason being that they are devoid of sym- 
phonies. The music consists of the popular sort, with 
vocal and instrumental soloists as auxiliaries. They draw 
large audiences, the admission fee being ten cents, the price 
established at the beginning of this municipal enterprise. 


Oakland High School Concert 


A pleasing concert was given this afternoon in Oakland 
by the Oakland High School Chamber Music Club. The 
performers were the following: Josephine Holub and 
Dorris Smiley, first violins; Dorothy Hospitaller and 
Elizabeth Cooper, second violins ; Dorothy Bishop and 
Herbert Jung, violas; Margaret Avery and Marian Bear- 
ders, cellos; Florence Warnock, bass; Robert Gaulor, 
flute, and Joy Holloway, piano. 


Alma Gluck’s Final Recital 


The final recital by Alma Gluck took place in the 
Columbia Theatre this afternoon. The singer was greeted 
by another great and appreciative audience, such as wel- 
comed her at the same house last Sunday. With her 
appeared Salvatore de Stefano, harpist. The program in- 
cluded several novelties, the works of Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy and Handel being strong fea- 
tures. Not only were all seats in the auditorium, balcony 
and boxes taken, but, in addition to standing room, there 





POWELL TRIUMPHS 


AT PHILADELPHIA 


American Pianist in All-American Program Wins the Unstinted 
Approval of Audience and Press 




















“A virtuosity that should gain him the pride of the nation. An artist of the first rank.”— 
Evening Telegram. 
“One of the very best of the younger American pianists. 


—Public Ledger. i 


For available dates address John W. Frothingham, Inc. 
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He writes as well as he plays.” 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Miss Cooper, the American contralto, is good to look at as well as to 
listen to. She has a really magnificent voice, which is remarkably smooth 
and clear, warm and rich and the listener is surprised that so big a voice | 
can come from so small a body. Miss Cooper is not a stranger to tri-city | 
audiences for she has appeared here as soloist on several occasions, first | 
with the Harmonie chorus in Davenport, again as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and last year as soloist with the Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra. With each appearance there is a markedly noted im- 
provement in her manner of singing, her poise and interpretation of her 
numbers. The big number on the program was the aria “O Don Fatale,” 
from “Don Carlo,” by Verdi, which she sang with much dramatic feeling 
but in which she did not sacrifice diction and rhythm to the tragic senti- 
She was equally zs good in a group of three short songs: “The 
Seraglio’s Garden” (Sjogren) ; “The Leaves of the Wind” (Leoni), | 
“Before the Crucifix” (LaForge) sung with piano accompaniment | 
played by Robert Macdonald. She was recalled repeatedly and enthus- | 
iastically and finally responded with “Fairy Pipers” and “Mammy’s Lul- 
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tion given in their routine. The best talent in the schools 
is selected and regular class instruction given each week. 

Walla Walla has at last attracted a violin maker in the 
person of John Nordstrom, of California. Mr. Nordstrom 
is a very gifted man and has turned out many excellent 
instruments, 

The Walla Walla College School of Music is planning 
a number of faculty recitals for the year, under the direc- 
tion of A, Wilmer Oakes. In the very near future Mr. 
Oakes, assisted by Margaret Holden, will give a_ violin 
recital of chamber music and shorter pieces. A. W. O. 
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violinist, and James Woodward King gave 

the first “Home Day” program of the Saturday Club, on 
November 3. Mr. See has been in Sacramento but a short 

nd has already demonstrated himself a very capable 
iolinist 

The second of the joint violin and piano recitals was 

iven on November 7, by Emily C. Rudison and Ida Hjer- 

lied-Shelley, pianist. They played Beethoven’s sonata, No, 

first and third movements, and Rubinstein’s sonata, op. 
13, G minor. These recitals by the young ladies are prov- 
ing of great interest to those Sacramento music lovers who 
have been fortunate enough to hear them. 

\ new Chamber of Commerce Quartet has recently been 
formed and has already appeared at a number of local 
affairs, being very favorably received, The quartet con- 
cists of Don Lewis, first tenor; George Merrill, second 
tenor; Norman Mullins, baritone, and William Myers, bass 
and director, 

lhe San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Altred Hertz, gave its first concert outside of 
San Francisco since its formation several years ago in 
Sacramento on October 29. The organization was brought 
to Sacramento by Jessica Colbert, and appeared under the 
direction of the Saturday Club, this being the club’s first 
attraction of the season. The orchestra and its director 
were enthusiastically received by a large audience. 

During the Northern California Teachers’ Convention, 
held recently in Sacramento, a delightful concert was given 
by Edward Johnson, baritone, of San Jose; Kajetan Attl, 
harpist, of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; Frieda 
and pianist, and Margaret Hughes, ac- 


Orley See 


irvie 


} evi ke 
companist 

On November 5, the Ia Scala Grand Opera Company 

ave a presentation of “Carmen,” with Ester Ferrabini in 
the title role. This company has been gaining much suc- 
cess on the Coast. - 

Albert Il. Elkus gave the first of his lectures on “The Ex- 
position of the Symphony” Monday afternoon, Mr. Elkus 
has a large class of pupils in Sacramento and is also di- 
rector of the Neil Club J. P. M. 


composer 
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The MacDowell Club met at the Multnomah Hotel on 
November 6, when the members had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Otto T. Wedemeyer, baritone; Mrs. Thomas Carrick 
Burke, pianist, and Dr. Jonah B. ‘Wise, reader. They 
were warmly received. The program was devoted to 
Tennyson's “Maud,” set to music by Arthur Somervell. 

Susie Fennell Fipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cellist, 
and J. R. Hutchison, pianist, gave theic second chamber 
concert on November 3, when they appeared in the Little 
Theatre. The program included compositions by Bossi 
and Gouvy, and the andience appreciated the delightful 


work of the trio. 


Lucien E. Becker, organist of Trinity Episcopal Church,. 


was heard in recital on Sunday evening, November 4. His 
program was made up of works from the pens of Gigout, 
Dubois, Bonnet, Vierne and Salome. Mr. Becker is an 
excellent musician. 

McElroy’s Band, W. E. McElroy, director, assisted by 
Jane Burns Albert, soprano, and Eugene Cioffi, euphonium 
soloist, gave a splendid concert in the new Public Audi- 
torium, on Sunday afternoon, November 4. J. R. O. 

. 





SAN DIEGO, CAL. 





The Amphion Club presented its first local artists’ con- 
cert at the Wednesday Club House, on November 7, to a 
very large audience. It has been the custom of this organi- 
zation to but slimly attend the offerings of the local 
musicians, but Miss Gilbert will face the difficulty of secur- 
ing iarger quarters if the present improvement continues. 
The attraction was a joint recital by Loleta Levett Rowan, 
contralto, and Gladys Burch, violinist. Mrs. Rowan pre- 
sented the program that she sang this summer for the 
State Convention of the M. T. A, at Sacramento, and the 
opinion formed by the northern critics “that Mrs. Rowan 
held her own with the best of the visiting artists from the 
East” was accepted here at the conclusion of one of the 
most artistic song programs heard in the Amphion Club 
courses. Mrs, Rowan was in perfect accord with her audi- 
ence from first to last. Amy Vincent was delightfully 
efficient at the piano, As a final encore, Mrs, Rowan sang 
a dainty melodious composition of George Edwards, 
entitled “Your Eyes Are Like a Summer Pool.” George 
Edwards played the accompaniment himself and was given 
an enthusiastic reception. Gladys Burch, a pupil of Louis 
Persinger, who had not been heard here for some time, 
offered a program that was well constructed. Florence 
Schinkel Gray assisted her at the piano. Miss Burch has 
made splendid progress since her last recital and now 
reveals a good warm tone and excellent method, playing 
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with fine musical understanding. The adagio from the 
concerto in D minor (Vieuxtemps) was particularly good. 
Professional Musicians’ Guild 

W. H. Porterfield, editor of The Sun, was the speaker 
of the evening at the last meeting of the Professional Mu- 
sicians’ Guild, which by the way, is making progress in 
educating the public to appreciate the work of its members 
at so much per appreciation. Mr. Porterfield traced the 
evolution of the music teacher as this profession had 
crossed his path from boyhood to his present maturity. 
Having married one early in life, he felt at liberty to 
speak from his heart, and displayed so much understand- 
ing that he received a request to formulate such extra 
ideas as he had in reserve and to submit them at an early 
opportunity. All that he said was received with consid- 
erable applause, and it was quite late before the large audi- 
ence dispersed. Mr. Porterfield wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he was appearing as an amateur, as he 
was not receiving any money for this engagement. As 
the whole idea of the guild is to ask and receive cash for 
all public appearances, and as many private as they can 
manage, this remark was much enjoyed. Doctor H. J. 
Stewart, Florence Schinkel Gray, Grace Cox, Lottie Buck 
Porterfield, Mrs. Stevenson, and other well known musi- 
cians were present. z 
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A brilliant musical season has been planned for Oakland, 
Cal., thanks being due mainly to Miss Z. W. Potter, presi- 
dent of the music section of the Oakland Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. During the past two years Miss Potter has proved 
that the Oakland public appreciates and will support the 
best procurable, talent; incidentally she has also shown that 
she is eminently qualified for the onerous duties of a con- 
cert manager. 


Mme. Matzenauer Delights Capacity Audience 


The season may be said to have opened on September 
28 with the first of the five artists’ concerts, when Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, the Metropolitan mezzo-soprano, de- 
lighted a capacity audience in the Auditorium Opera House. 


Chamber Music Society Gives First Concert 


On November 1 the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco gave the first of a series of four concerts in 
Ebell Hall. This is an ensemble organization of the high- 
est rank, founded by Elias Hecht in 1911 and likely to be 
much heard of in the near future. The personnel consists 
of Louis Persinger, director and first violin; Louis Ford, 
second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; Horace Britt, cello; 
Gyula Armay, piano; Elias Hecht, flute. Assisting artists 
are B. Emilio Puyans, flute; L. Rovinsky, violin; Leon 














Ganz’ reading of the concerto bears little resemblance 
ritan-like performance of Lamond or the brilliant uncer- 
of D'Albert; it is a conception of Beethoven in which 
expressed emotionally, but always under 
restraint. There poe Rn no tempestuous figure like an Olym- 
ian Jove breathing forth fire and flame. It was rational 
Jeethoven playing, expressing all the depth and poetry of feeling 
that welled up from the great soul of the master, There was 
quiet joy and tender romance, with many a merry quip in the 
scherzo and rondo that illumine like a flash the big, human 
heart of the great composer, . ° . Liszt's “Hungarian 
Fantasy” was Mr. Ganz’ second contribution and into it he 
poured every va‘ iety of tone color within the possibilities of the 
mano. It was a remarkable performance of a pretentious work, 
that is more remarkable for its gaudy figuration than anything 
else.-The Minneapolis Daily News, November 3, 1917. 


Mr 
to the 
tainties 
we find calm reason, 








Mr. Ganz played Beethoven with a wonderful appreciation that 
made technic and individuality sink in self-oblivion into the 
spirit of the music, yet constantly watchful for infiitesimal de- 
tail. The opening allegro was played with splendid brio and 
the rondo with feathery lightness of touch. The serene beauty 
of the largo was brought out fully, and yet without a trace of 
sentimentality or overemphasis. ; He played the Four 








Extracts of Some Recent Press Opinions: 


“ -, . . into it he poured every variety of tone color within 
the possibilities of the piano.”— The Minneapolis Daily News. 


” . «but seemed entirely new in the Ganzian effulgence.” 


—The Minneapolis Journal. 


“On Mr. Ganz’s unquestioned mastery it would be superfluous 
to dwell.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


teenth rhapsodie in exuberance of glee and bravura. This version 
with the orchestra may have been heard here once before, but 
seemed entirely new in the Ganzian effulgence. . . . Mr. 
Ganz, instead of responding with extras to many enthusiastic 
recalls, sat down at the piano ‘to join its tones with the stirring 


rendition of the national anthem that as usual closed the concert. 
—The Minneapolis Journal, November 3, 1917. 








Nothing merrier exists in music than this charming concerto, 
. « « Rudolph Ganz is one of the at pianists of his time 
minus every trace of pose or eeteees Te plays Tike the 
inspired and scholarly gentleman that he is, in a manly, whole- 
some, clean-cut and direct fashion which compels respect and 
personal liking as well as admiration and wonder. e has a 
facility which hides endeavor and a spontaneity of expression 
that makes one forget the efforts its attainment has required. 
Minneapolis Tribune, November 3, 1917. 


MASTERY IS UNQUESTIONED. 

To hear Rudolph Ganz play the piano is always a valuable 
and satisfactory experience and his rendering of the Beethoven 
concerto and Liszt's “Hungarian Fantasy” for piano and orches- 
tra made it especially so. : 
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There are few pianists. too, who understand the art of con- 
certed work as aa this one. His enormous aS power 
enables bie te coos dpe 





Asst @ the technical mastery that all great pianists must 
have in order to be great pianists the average auditor’s concern 
is with what is usually spoken of as the “player’s temperament.” 

On Mr. Ganz’ unquestioned mast it would be su uous 


to dwell. 
MUSICAL NOBILITY IS STRIKING. 


Temperamentally there is about everything he does a sanity, 
a clearness of vision, an aloofness from even the faintest sug- 
gestion of trickery, a fineness—in short, a kind of musical 
nobility that is at all times decidedly inspiring —St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, November 2, 1917. 


Mr. Ganz is well and delightfully known to St. Paul music 
lovers, and his performance this time, as always, was marked 
by a superb control of his instrumnet and his art. A most 
satisfying stage presence, with utter lack of affectation and 
mannerisms, is one evidence of the pianist’s fine temperamental 
poise, and his performance—at all times clear, well considerd, 
admirably dlineated—is another. 


enables him to cope dynamically with the orchestral volume, but 
he nevertheless uses the piano as a part of the whole body 
of instruments in a way rarely achieved by soloists.—St. Paul 
Evening News, November 2, 1917. 
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Goldwasser, viola; L. J. Previati, contra bass. The first 
program consisted of the following numbers, beautifully 
played: String quartet, C major, Scent: serenade for 
flute, violin and viola, op. 25, Beethoven; quintet for piano 
and strings, op. 25, Schumann. The second concert will 
take place on November 26. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


All symphony lovers will be ag omer to know that Miss 
Potter has arranged for the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, Alfred Hertz, conductor, to give six symphony 
concerts in Oakland this season. In bringing this fine or- 
ganization of eighty musicians across the bay, Miss Potter 
is doing a great work for the higher musical education of 
the East Bay cities. The program played at the initial con- 
cert on November 16 follows: Symphony, E minor, Rach- 
maninoff; “Scenes Alsaciennes,” Massenet; “Le Deluge,” 
Saint- Saéns ; “Les Preludes,” Liszt. 

On each Wednesday afternoon preceding the symphony 
concerts, Alice Bumbaugh will give an explanatory talk on 
the symphony to be played, with illustrations by the Pacific 
Piano Quartet, consisting of Mrs. J. L. Del Valle, Gertrude 
Livingston, Jessie Rosenberg and Margaret Darch. 


Alma Gluck and Assisting Artists 


Alma Gluck sang herself into the hearts of 2,000 persons 
at the Auditorium Opera House on November 6, her won- 
derful program ranging from Mozart to Debussy. This 
concert was an important musical event, and many music 
devotees from San Francisco crossed the bay to pay hom- 
age to America’s great soprano. Salvatore de Stefano, 
the eminent harpist, was assisting artist, and Eleanor 
Schelb, a gifted pianist, played the accompaniments with 
artistic finish. 


Other Musical Events 


The first of a series of three concerts by the Minetti 
String Quartet was given recently at the Hotel Oakland. 
The program included numbers by Mozart, Glazounoff, 
Beethoven, Rondino, Haydn and Mendelssohn. 

Two recitals of unusual interest were given by Alma 
Berglund Winchester and Virginie de Fremery on Novem- 
ber 8 and 9 at the latter’s garden studio, which was filled 
to the doors on both occasions by appreciative audiences. 
Mrs. Winchester is soprano soloist at the First Congrega- 
tional Church and is a popular teacher of the voice. Miss 
de Fremery has fulfilled the important duties of organist 
at the same church for many years and is a well known 
teacher of organ and piano. 

The fifth of a series of readings from Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King” was given by William Herbert Car- 
ruth, professor of comparative literature in Leland Stan- 
ford University, on Thursday evening, November 8, at the 
Abbey Studio. These readings are illustrated by musical 
settings of the lyrics and prefaced by a short organ recital 
by William W. Carruth. The sixth and last of the readings 
will be given on November 22, when “Guinevere” and “The 
Passing of Arthur” will be heard. 

Hazel M. Nichols, director of music at the Auditorium 
Art Gallery, is responsible for the programs of the Sunday 
afternoon free concerts, which are weekly becoming more 
popular. Last Sunday, Ethel Long Martin gave an inter- 
esting group of piano solos and Erma Halbe a dance in- 
terpretation of Rubinstein’s “Melody in F.” 

An unusual and extremely interesting harpsichord recital 
by Frances Pelton-Jones was given in the Hotel Oakland 
ballroom recently, the program illustrating the reign of the 
harpsichord from the sixteenth to the cameras. re 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 


The first musical of the new season was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Thursday Morning, 
November 15, by the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of 
the City of New York, Mrs, C. Victor Twiss, president. 
Paul Althouse of the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
to have been the soloist. but owing to an unexpected 
dress rehearsal, Arthur Middleton, baritone, of the same 
organization, took his place and in doing so created a very 
satisfactory impression. 

Mr. Middleton was heard in the following songs: 
Where’er You Walk,” (Handel); “Some Rival Has 
Stolen My True Love Away,” (Broadwood) ; “My Lovely 
Celia,” (Munro); “The Pretty Creature,” (Wilson) ; 
“Largo al Factotum,” (Rossini); “Le Tambour Major,” 
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(Thomas) ; “Povero Marinar,” (Mililotti) ; “Uncle Rome,” 
(Homer); “Kipling Ballads, "_“Follow Me ome,” 
(Bell); “Smuggler’s Song,” (Kernochan) ; “Mother 
’ Mine,” (Tours) and “Danny Deever,” (Damrosch). 

Sharing honors with the distinguished singer, was the 
Edith Rubel Trio, which opened the program with a 
stirring rendition of “The Star Spangled Banner,” after 
which it gave great pleasure in the rendering of the fol- 
jiowing: Air, (Mattheson); andante and variations, (Mo- 
zart); “Deux Tambourines,’ (Rameau); allegro non 
agitato, andante maestoso, presto (from Trio in G minor), 
(Smetana); “Deep River,” “Pov’peti Lolette,” and “Mr. 
Banjo,” (American Negro Creole Songs). 

The artists for December are Mme. Gills and Helen 
Jeffrey. 


Louis Siegel’s Plans 





Louis Siegel returned to this country but a few weeks 
ago from Spain. This young American violinist will be 
heard in his first orchestra concerts in December, when 
he tours with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 





LOUIS SIEGEL, 
Violinist. 


Ohio. During these next two months Mr. Siegel will 
be busy with his Eastern engagements, following which 
he will appear in the Western States. His first New 
York recital will be given at Aeolian Hall on January 1. 


Jenny Larson Returns to New York 





Jenny Larson, dramatic soprano, returned recently from 

California, where she spent the summer playing tennis, 
bathing and studying. 

Miss Larson is working on a program of unusual 
Scandinavian, Finnish, Russian, French and English songs, 
which she expects to give in New York soon. 

She made a trip to Sweden last year in order to study 
the music of the modern composers and the folklore of 
that country. 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Opus 2 





To Dr. Leo Buerger and Mrs. Buerger (Germaine 
Schnitzer, the pianist) was born a baby daughter last week. 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who was operated upon last April 
by Dr. Buerger, accepted the godmothership of the 
Buerger baby and it has been named after her. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping 








NEW YORK 


or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, i] 
with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms 
with Private Bath, 








facing street southern exposure, 


$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. | 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST KNOWN AMERICAN 





COMPOSERS 
Floy Little Bartlett 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine........... Evan Williams, New York 
ME Pc wessahsyouscencesacecs Regina Hassler-Fox, Cleveland 


Marion Bauer 


ean Vadet Eva Emmet Wycoff, Spieage 
edgetestaces Jean Knowlton, Chic 
rs. Henry Holden Huss, Elizabeth, N. 
pdetohunwes egina Hassler-Fox, Cleveland 
.-Etta Hamilton Morris, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Orientale 

Orientale. . . 
A Little Lane. 
Over the Hill 
Only of Thee and Me, 








ee er Recon euvdaa wetted Jean Knowlton, Chicago 
Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 
Bs Tbe, DA e Beiie deus dciesddctcccsce John McCormac, Boston 
The Year's at the Spring.............. Christine Miller, New York 
The Year’s at the Spring......... Clinton R, Morse, Berkeley, Cal. 
EE chbéch GOs Kaa eee ORbe bh eGasb oud Marie Morrisey, New York 
UN Se ces ¢6056e bie cassbesecuneseesed Elias Blum, Grinnell, Ia. 
ES Ss ovees seevedtees Mrs, Lafayette Goodbar, Worcester, Mass. 


Gena tel Ra 


The Sun Dial (Cycle of Four Songs)....... Eva Mylott, New York 
The Morning Wind..............44 Arthur Hincbett Hamilton, Ont, 
The Morning Wind................. ... Elias Blum, Grinnell, Ia. 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes!......... ’, Penelope Davies, New York 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes!.... . Frederick Weld, New London 
Dear ROU. © MUN! Gas iceccct cs Harriet Story Macfarlane, Detroit 
G. W. Chadwick 

i iin ah ound nese nhes0 ekendis as Heinrich Meyn, Hartford 
Bedouin Love Song .......--ssseeeeees Marie Morrisey, New York 
O Let Night Speak .. + +eeeee+Marie Morrisey, New York 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool.....----.. ... Edith Castle, Boston 
metere i PE Sn o's nape eeans Clinton R. Moore, Berkeley, Cal. 

EE Te eck iene aneh eee ae Alice Montague, London, England 


S. Coleridge-Taylor 


Es cs os ctcndbs cece chase Jeanne Jomelli, Riverside, Cal 
Life and Death. ..- Charlotte Lund, Winona Lake, Ind. 
Life and Death. ...-Regina Hassler-Fox, Cincinnati 
Life and Death.......... bbe «aaah Frederic Hoffman, New York 





BE OU Cs ccc ccctccsecccocapeses Mme, O'Connell, Boston 
Ralph Cox 

Bsc ccccsencases pispieneé Percy Hemus, St. Joseph, Mo 

DNS Udita sscvedeaxee ..Claude Warford, Ridgefield, N. J 

DEED vue sudeheoe 0oees deccces sahacews Leon Rice, Palatka, Fla 


Down in Derry ........ .++e+eesRichard Knotts, Lockport, N. Y 
LE ES no ckbaccioeses Claude Warford, Ridgefield, N. J 
p > eg SNP ..Margaret Meyer, New York 


Mabel W. Daniels 


Undaunted........... ‘ Lambert Murphy, Detroit 
SMa S chess cccceceyeeuee "/Loyal P hillips Shawe, Milton, Mass 
; 


OS Ee ee rere ere Roberts L unger, Boston 
DE radhideveess ccc dee Loy: ul P hillips Shawe, Milton, Mass 
EEE Hees og G00 che beRbeetbes 65000 Marie Morrisey, New York 
ee Ur DN Stk srcivesctoeedweys Lora Lamport, Milton, Mass 
Charles Dennée 
Sleep, Little Baby of Mine........... .-Marie Morrisey, New York 
Dearest .....scccccscseecscceccsecsss+ Mme, Buckhout, New York 
PEE Si ckccmecudee cabebeeecurwerees Marie Mocrisey, New York 
ONE: conc 6decbes cocccateced Ashley Ropps, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
Arthur Foote 

UGE «oo cc6o600ccceseseeeeetscccen Christine Miller, Boston 

COMED cocccccccseccccgeeseveteseesues John McCormack, Boston 


The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold, 
Eva Emmet Wycoff, Sanborn, Wis 





Requiem ,.....+.. Elias Blum, Grinnell, Ia 

I’m Wearing Awa’... eae P enelope Davis, Paterson, N. J 

FE EE GRO bck decoctoccsceceds Earle Tuckerman, New York 
S. A. Grant-Schaefer 

Pe nas cob e ee « A Se .Marie Morrisey, New York 

EA Dac desbeeedwesierdecaeaneees Elizabeth Wood, New York 

I Gasond All the Portals..... Florence Butterworth, Abilene, Kan 


Margaret Hoberg 


Such a Starved Bank of Mos..... s...Eva Emmet Wycoff, Chicago 
Calm (trio for violin, harp and organ), 
St. Andrew's Memorial Church, Yonkers, N. Y 


Bruno Huhn 
NE i ccee bce 6heds es debe coevedese cca meen Dee Yoel 
The Fountain .........6+.s+e+e00+++++++Marie Morrisey, New York 
Frank La Forge 
casi asitetdscsebarendies Margaret Matzenauer, Chicago 


Love's Sympathy ........ Margaret Matzenauer, Chicago 


Frank Lynes 


Fair Lotus Flower .......... ...+Lillian McDermott, Los Angeles 
eee OO rrr M. Budd Walker, New York 
A Bedtime Song....Frederick W. Zimmerman, East Seattle, Wash 


John W. Metcalf 


Honor's Call (patriotic song)..... Lowell M. Redfield, Oakland, Cal 
Absent . Marie Morrisey, New York 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


ORs: cues -geducsorbuestiasnesddnsdé George Rasely, 
Twilight (From Five Lyrics. Text by Sara Teasdale), 
Edward Bromberg, New York 
Text by Sara Teasdale), 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander 
Twilight (From Five Lyrics. Text by Sara Teasdale), 
Cora Remington, New York 


New York 


Twilight (From Five Lyrics. 


Her Voice Is Like Clear Water (From Five Lyrics. Text by 

SE WOMENS bccecacééesnccenes Cora Remington, New York 

FR Taso 0s ec veccevenkedesetee Helen M. Barnett, Chicago 
Alfred Moffatt 

ee TE So cndncbc0ebsdenedeaeiane Eva Emmet Wycoff, Chicago 

Francisco Di Nogero 

Sevilla Love Song.........: ae -Paul Althouse, Lawton, Okla 

S EUG Oe OG Bees 0 oc Kececcteccseces Sophie Braslau, Boston 

My Love Is a Muleteer...... ides .Marie Morrisey, New York 

My Love Is a Muleteer........... Ruth Simmons, Great Lakes, Il. 

My Love Is a Muleteer.............+. Florence Kleppe, New York 
Ward-Stephens 

a SET GE Seon ceckes cccocseetoese Evan Williams, New York 


SGP GNEB so ccecssccccecccccesee ---Anna Case, New York 
PEE nic ccvececéeccces ‘Re gin a Hassler Fox, Cincinnati 
WOW GE Budbsccececes bebetedpcudhies os Mme. Buckhout, Brooklyn 
Hour of Dreams...............-.Gertrude Anderson Wood, Boston 
(Advertisement) 
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Albany, N. Y.—Interest in music increases with the 
coming of winter and the music calendar is already well 
filled until next June. The Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany will sing “Tales of Hoffman” at a matinee here 
and “Rigoletto” at night. The next Franklin subscrip- 
tion concert takes place in December with Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Maude Klotz and Sascha Jacobson as artists -—— 
Katharine Gutchill, pianist; Winifred Payne Keckeley, 
pianist, and Harry Barnhart, community music director, 
were among the musicians heard at the meeting of the 
State Federation of Clubs here-——There is widespread 
activities among various clubs and musical societies which 
are being formed with astounding rapidity. The regis- 
tered membership of the Community Chorus is now 750, 
and Alfred Hallam, the director, predicts good things by 
holiday timt,——Francis H. Griswold, newly elected pres- 
ident of the Albany Academy Glee Club, states that the 
club starts with a membership of fifty—-—Another new 
organization will be the Women’s Glee Club, to be started 
under the guidance of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, by members 
of the Monday Musical Club, both active and associate. 
The Glee Club will be heard in a Red Cross benefit con- 
cert this season The Half Hour Practice Club is plan- 
ning a Red Cross musicale after the holidays, Laura 
Spencer Townsend being in charge of the program.——At 
the Albany High School, a cherus of 1,500 voices, with an 
orchestra of sixty, is rehearsing special music under the 
direction of Professor George Edgar Oliver, veteran music 
master, who has taught music there for nearly two score 
years.——Another veteran musician is Samuel B. Belding, 
who has charge of music at the State Teachers’ College. 
Recently Mr. Belding was at the organ at the First Re- 
formed Church, which cbserved its 275th anniversary with 
special services. At this time a big chorus choir, assisted 
by Elizabeth St. Ives, of New York, sang “The City of 
God,” by Alexander Matthews, Alfred Hallam conducting. 

Mrs. Abiel Smith presented a paper on “Russian and 
Scandinavian Music” before the Monday Musical Club. 
Mrs, Frederick Stahl and Mrs. Christian T. Martin were 
in charge of the program.—-—Florence Mary Loftus, so- 
prano, will give a recital of Russian and Scandinavian 
music before the B Sharp Club of Utica, in January.—— 
Grace Held, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Held, is 
studying voice in Boston. Regina L. Held, another daugh- 
ter, is progressing with her violin work.——F. Howard 


Walter directs the symphony orchestra at the Leland with 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Detroit, Mich. 
issue.) 

Lancaster, Pa.-—The Organists’ Association of the 
city of Lancaster, affiliated with the National Association 
of Organists, presented Rollo E. Maitland, F. A. G. O., 
in an organ recital on November 6, at Zion’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Mr. Maitland’s interpretation of the 
various works he played was noteworthy. Bach's prelude 
and fugue in A minor were rendered in an especially mas- 
terly manner. Following the recital a reception and din- 
ner was teudered Mr. and Mrs. Maitland at Hotel 
Brunswick, and those present were Mr. and Mrs. George 
Benkert, Richard Stockton, George D. Rodgers, Mrs. H 
J. F. Mayser, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Wissner, Edna Mentzer, 
Dr. and Mrs. William A. Wolf, H. E. Reichardt, A. M. 
Nasonheimer and Richard M. Klein. Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. William A. Wolf. 
The latter is the director of the William A. Wolf Institute 
of Pianoforte and Organ Playing ——The Y. M. C. A. Star 
Course for the year offers such artists as Frances Alda, 
Frank La Forge and Walter Damrosch. The course will 
be opened by Mme. Alda, an artist who is well and fa- 
vorably known for her splendid art and thorough musi- 
cianship. The soprano’s accompaniments will be played 
by Frank La Forge, who will also play several of his own 
compositions, The New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor, as well as special soloists, will 
give a concert on Wednesday, January 23. The other two 
numbers of the Star Course include the Ben Greet Players 
on March 19 in “The Palace of the Truth,” and Dr, Ed- 
ward A. Steiner’s lecture, “The Challenge of the American 
Spirit,” on December 14. 

Louisville, Ky.—The first concert of the season was 
given by the Louisville Quintet Club, at the Woman’s Club, 
on October 9. The program included Dvorak’s piano 
quintet, op. 81; Grieg’s “Unfinished” string quartet; piano 
quartet, op. 12, Eduard Schuett; string quartet, op. 13, Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoft, and Sinding’s piano quintet, op. 5. The 
Quintet Club has been existing in its present form for nine 
years, and its ensemble playing will bear comparison with 
that of any similar organization in this country. The 
personnel consists of Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano; Charles 


(See letter on another page of this 
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memory contest is thoroughly satisfactory. Besides be- 
coming familiar with the selections outlined, the children 
absorb almost unconsciously a knowledge of the lives of the 
composers and of their works, as well as the stories of the 
operas, for as each selection is played, a sketch of the life 
of the composer is given. On November 9, the story of 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” was told, illustrated 
with the music, and a general review in connection with 
the contest was held by Mrs. S. B. Safford with gratifying 
results. ‘The final test will probably take place the last 
week in November., The contest is held in co-operation with 
the National Bureau of Musical Advancement of New York. 
——Mrs. Ira Sproule-Baker, organist at the White Tem- 
ple; Lillian Reid, an alumnz of Bessie Tift College and a 
specialist in dramatic readings; Lock T. Highleyman, pian- 
ist, and Robert L. Zoll, bass, are planning a series of inter- 
esting recitals, which wi!l be held in the White Temple on 
Saturday afternoons. 

Muncie, Ind.—The Muncie musical season was _for- 
mally opened on November 8 by the Matinee Musicale at 


‘the High Street M. E. Church. The Elsa Fischer String 


Quartet was the attraction, and they were greeted by an 
audience that filled the large auditorium and Sunday School 
room. The artists were at their best and held the rapt 
attention of the audience to the close. The community 
feels very grateful to the Matinee Musicale for having 
brought such excellent artists here, and anticipates an equal 
degree of enjoyment when the remaining attractions of 
the course shall be presented. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Aborn Comic Opera Company 
presented “A Girl of My Dreams” for its attraction the 
week of November 5, which gave the various members of 
the cast an opporunity to display much versatility. George 
Nathanson and Maude Gray seemed, however, to give the 
most entertainment. For the week of November 12 the 
attraction was Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune Teller,” 
which the company plays in good fashion, giving all the 
humor necessary and affording much entertainment to the 
audience. A change in the cast is noticed, the leading lady, 
Maude Gray, having left the company, and her place being 
filled by Florence Mackie, who does her bit in a very ac- 
ceptable manner, 

Portland, Ore.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Woniihseneia, N. Y.—Vassar students came back to 
college this fall to find that the trustees had appropriated 
no money for either concerts or lectures. In former years 
there has been a subscription fund raised by the students 
themselves to furnish the college with two or three big 
concerts in addition to those provided for by the trustees. 
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marked success. He plans to play Schubert's “Unfinished 
Symphony.”———Dr, Frank Sill Rogers, Daniel Whittle, Ed- 
win B. Parkhurst and Edgar S. van Olinda were among 
the musicians entertained at supper at the home of Ger- 
trude Watson, of Pittsfield, after the concert of the Berk- 
shire Community Chorus, Dr. Rogers directing. Edith 
Bennett, soprano, was soloist at the concert and Alfred T. 
Mason was at the piano, The next concert takes place 
December 27.—-~Margaret Reinnemann has a number of 
recital and concert engagements———William F. Sheehan 
and Edgar S. van Olinda, tenors, were among the soloists 
at the State Federation meeting. Arthur R. Zita has a 
number of new music compositions. John Louw Nelson 
will fill concert engagements in Boston with Laura Little- 
field and will later go to an officers’ reserve training camp. 
——Cordelia L. Reed, of this city, is named on the music 
committee of the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 
Thomas G. Kenny, James S, Shattuck and Howard T. 
Heister are Mendelssohn Club members in the national 
army.——-At the Mendelssohn Club concert, December 6, 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, will be heard,_—Edith Vroo- 
man and Edyth Fotens Washburn will be heard in two 
piano recitals with J. Austin Springer this winter. Mr. 
Springer will also give a Chopin evening, one of a series 
of “Memoirs of Music Masters.”——Dr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son recently gave a program of the works of T. Tertius 
Noble at the First Presbyterian Church. The choirs of 
Grace Methodist, Calvary Methodist and Holy Innocents 
Churches combined, gave a concert recently under the lead- 
ership of the directors, Walter R. Johnson, Mrs. Ellyn 
Blake Willis, and Ermina L. Perry. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Boston, Mass.—(Sce letter on another page of this 
issue.) 
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J. Letzler, first violin; Aline Rudolf, second violin; Victor 
Rudolf, viola, and Karl Schmidt, cello——The Louisville 
Evening Post gave a benefit for the American Red Cross, 
with Myrna Sharlow, soprano; Robert Dolejsi, violinist, 
and Harold Yates, accompanist, at Macauley’s Theatre, on 
October 20. Miss Sharlow is, in a sense, a Louisville 
girl, being the cousin of Milton Smith, president of the 
L. and N. Railroad, whom she frequently visits. Her 
concert enabled her many friends here to judge of the 
advance made by her since her last appearance. Her voice 
is gaining in resonance and richness of tone, and her 
artistic perceptions are developing and maturing. She sang 
“Nuit d’ Etoiles,” Debussy; “Absence,” Berlioz; “Faithfu’ 
Johnnie,” Beethoven; “My Love Is a Muleteer,” Di No- 
gero; “Depuis le jour,” Charpentier; “My Love Is True” 
(“Il Re Pastore”), Mozart; “Love Me or Not,” Secchi; 
“Spinning ‘Song,” Reimann; “Pirate Dreams,” Hueter; 
“Loch Lomond,” and “What's in the Air Today?”, Eden. 
Her accompaniments were played by Mr. Yates in a man- 
ner to make them a feature of the concert, and Mr. Do- 
lejsi greatly pleased the audience with numbers by Wien- 
iawski, Hubay, Bach and Wilhelmj.——Cara Sapin returned 
to her old home to give a recital at the Woman’s Club on 
the night of November 1. Her improvement since last 
she was heard here has been extraordinary. Her voice, 
always powerful and of great range, has gained in re- 
finement, flexibility, and variety of tone color, and she re- 
vealed remarkable interpretative ability. She sang num- 
bers by Karen, Lieurance, Homer, Watts, Daniels, Brahms, 
Strauss, Franz, Weingartner, Verdi, Rabey, Weckerlin, De- 
bussy, Paladilhe, Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Rachman- 
inoff, and two songs by Louisville composers who have 
died recently, “If Your Heart Wins the Rose,” John Mason 
Strauss, and “A Song,” Mildred Hill. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Slope” page.) 

Miami, Fla.—When the handsome new organ was 
heard for the first time at the Presbyterian Church the 
following attractive musical program was rendered: Pre- 
lude, “Cantique D’Amour” (Strang); offertory, “La De- 
votion” (‘Thayer), Mrs, Lawrence Canfield; anthem, “Hear, 
Oh, My People” (Stevenson), Mrs. Eugene Romfh and 
choir; postlude, “Offertoire’ (Wely), Mrs. Canfield-——— 
Among the new singers who will teach in Miami this sea- 
son are Martha di Fabia, Hamilton Hopkins, Webb Hill 
and Mrs. Samuel Morrow. Those to be added to the list of 
piano pedagogues are Mme. Fabia and Louise Morris.—— 
On November 16, a splendid program was arranged for 
the benefit of the new Baptist Church. Those participating 
were Webb Hill, tenor; Robert Zoll, the popular Miami 
basso; Mrs. Charles Bolles and Mrs. Charles Blackburn. 
Mrs. Eugene Romfh and Mr. Hill sang Randegger’s “Mar- 
iners.” All of these artists were received with the keenest 
appreciation by the audience——The progress of the music 


But this year the students are feeling the necessity of con- 
tributing everything possible to war work. There was 
some discussion of engaging artists who gave part of their 
profits to Red Cross funds, but at a recent meeting of the 
Students’ Association the subscription concerts were given 
up. So everything that the college gains musically this 
year will come from within the music department itself. or 
as gifts from outside. The students have already been the 
recipients of gifts in this line. Roderick White, the young 
New York violinist, pupil of Leopold Auer, presented the 
college with a delightful recital early this month. His 
program ranged from a Gluck air to Dvorak and modern 
French composers, with the majority of the compositions 
popular in type. He has a certain buoyancy of manner, a 
clear tone and unmuddied technic in his playing, which 
helped to raise a “popular” program to the level demanded 
by his audience. Vassar was very grateful to Mr. White. 
——A concert was given at the home of George Coleman 
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Gow, professor of music in Vassar College, and Mrs. Gow, 
on Saturday afternocn, November 10, by Mira Kessca, 
soprano, of New York; Edaah Phelps, mezzo-soprano, of 
Paterson, N. J.; Dorothy Comstock, violinist, of New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Lois Warner, pianist, of Fall River, Mass. 
The program was given before a large audience of Pough- 
keepsie musicians and Vassar Coilege faculty. It opened 
with a Beethoven sonata for violin and piano and included 
violin works by Chcpin anJ Grainger. Miss Kessca’s num- 
bers were a Puccini aria and the “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” by Bainbridge Crist—charming whimsicalities 
that have lately come before the public 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

San Diego, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Slope” page.) 

St. John, N. B.—A large audience attended the Misses 
Lugrin’s autumn concert, despite prevailing weather con- 
ditions. The concert was given in the Germain Street In- 
stitute, November 8, and was fully up to the usual stand- 
ard. A new attraction was the first appearance before a 
St. John audience of Dr. Russell S. Dakin, bass-baritone. 
Dr. Dakin has a full, rich voice, and was heard to advan- 
tage in Handel’s; majestic “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves.” He also sang groups of songs by Homer, Foote, 
Tours and Allitsen. Mrs. Pierce Crocket, soprano, 
gave special delight in Schubert’s “Serenade,” ‘violin ob- 
ligato by Mrs, T. J. Gunn, and a group of songs by Bur- 
leigh, Woodman and Rogers. Mrs. T. J. Gunn, whose 
violin playing is always a pleasure, gave delightfully Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in E minor, “Madrigale” (Simonetti), 
and “The Bee,” by Schubert. Mary Gilchrist, who made 
her initial appearance on this occasion, did excellent’ and 
sympathetic work in selections from the works of Sibelius, 
Strauss, Chovin and Alabieff-Liszt. Two numbers particu- 
larly enjoyable were the duets, “Passage Birds’ Farewell” 
(Hildach), sung by Mrs. Crocket and Dr. Dakin, and 
“Molly on the Shore” (Grainger), by Mrs. Gunn and Miss 
Gilchrist. Mrs. J. M. Barnes, as accompanist, was, as 
usual, soeeenery in all her work. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
opened its 1917-18 season with a popular concert. A capac- 
ity audience was stirred by a most impressive playing of 

“America.” The round of applause which greeted Max 
Zach as he took his place should have made him feel, as 
he looked, quite at home. This concert served to introduce 
to the music loving public of St. Louis Michel Gusikoff, the 
new concertmaster, who has but recently come here from 
New York. The Lalo “Symphonie Espagnol,” which is in 
effect a violin concerto with beautiful orchestral accom- 
paniment, was s splendid medium for the display of his 
art. The symphony is interesting from the standpoint of 
composition, and Mr. Gusikoff’s playing of it brought out 
in bold outline the composer’s ideas. His re sponse to the 
appreciation which met his Lalo number was in the form 
of the Beethoven rondino———A capacity audience at the 
Wednesday Club was on hand to greet Lucy Gates, so- 
prano, and H. Max Steindel, cellist, at the first “Members’ 
Day” of the Morning Choral. It is at the “Members’ Day” 
recitals that the Morning Choral members are given com- 
pensation, after a fashion, for the pleasure they give by 
their own efforts in listening without doing any chorus 
work. Miss Gates, by the attractiveness of her stage pres- 
ence, won her audience before she opened the program with 
the Bell Song from “Lakme,” which offered excellent oppor- 
tunity for her coloratura talents, and immediately estab- 
lished her as an artist of high rank. The perfect enuncia- 
tion and diction which Miss Gates has at her by nome was 
evidenced in the groups she sang in French, German and 
English. To have acquired three accents that would pass 
muster as native is something of an accomplishment. The 
French group brought out the range, sweetness and flexi- 
bility of her voice, and in her German she revealed a depth 
of emotion and a surprising volume of tone. The wide 
scope of Miss Gates’ interpretative ability was displayed 
in a program which ranged from Handel to Fauré. Sharing 
honors with Miss Gates was the solo cellist of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, H. Max Steindel, whose first appear- 
ance on the program was in the adagio pathetique, op. 28, 
Godard. In this, beautiful tone gave his reading an un- 
usual impressiveness. In lighter vein were the Boccherini 
rondo, the Beethoven minuet, No. 2, in G, and a fascinating 
little dance by Popper. Mrs. Carl J. Lutyes played splendid 
accompaniments for both Miss Gates and Mr. Steindel—— 
While the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra made its initial 
bow for the season at the “Pop,” the real concert season 
opened November 15 at the Odeon. An enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience completely filled the house. There 
are some changes in the personnel of the orchestra; the 
ranks have been depleted by calls to the service but the 
new members who are quite equal to Max Zach’s high 
standards, Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster, and H. Max 
Steindel, solo cellist. The soloist was Louise Homer, who 
is greatly admired here. The concert opened with “The 
Star Spangled Banner” which stirred patriotic enthusiasm 
to a remarkable degree. The “Benvenuto Cellini” over- 
ture (Berlioz) made us realize once more the perfect 
ensemble which Max Zach obtains from his men, with an 
apparent lack of effort that is fascinating. Two solos were 
given by Mme. Homer, the aria from Handel's “Xerxes” 
and one from Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice,” and a group 
of three short songs by Sidney Homer. The concert closed 
with the symphonic suite, “Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—One of the most rong ero recent 
musical events was the appearar'ce of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, Max Rabinoff, directot, at the Empire 
on Thursday evening, November 15. While the audience 
present was not as large as it should have been, the per- 
formance of “Lucia di Lammermoor” was, as a whole, 
most excellent. The part of Lucia was taken by the young 
soprano, Ada Navarette, and her singing created a sen- 
sation. She is young, beautiful, and possesses a voice of 
appealing sweetness, great range, and marked resonance. 
Her rendition of the * ‘Mad Scene” was excellent, her . :t- 
ing portraying the unhappy heroine most affectingly. Spe- 
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cial mention should be made of Omero Porrega, the Ed- 
gar, who is a young Italian teror of much ability and 
great promise. He was recalled again and again, as was 
Navarette, by the enthusiastic audience. The orchestra 
deserves high credit also for its most finished work under 
the brilliant leadership of Agide Jacchia-———-Eddy Brown, 
the violinist, appeared before the Morning Musicale at the 
Onondaga on Friday evening, November 16, and was very 
successful in his recital. Tones, full and rich, an abun- 
dant technic, and a sympathetic reading of his numbers 
combined to give great delight to his listeners. It is to 
be hoped that he may be heard again in this city in the 
near future, Daisy Connell, the soprano, has been heard 
twice recently in local musical circles, singing with Mor- 
ton Adkins, the bass-baritone, before the Syracuse Alum- 
nz Club, and the Syracuse Liederkranz with William A. 
Snyder. Miss Connell possesses a high soprano voice of 
great brilliancy and she was most heartily received by her 
audiences on these occasions. Mr. Adkins, who has left 
opera and established a vocal studio in the city, was also 
heard at the recital by the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 
in Lincoln Hall. 

Utica, N. Y.—Charles M. Courboin, organist of the 
First Baptist Church of Syracuse, and municipal organist 
of Springfield, Mass., was heard in an organ recital in the 
Bg wie se Baptist Church on Monday evening, November 

before an audience which filled the church to over- 
je The occasion was under the joint auspices of the 
B Sharp Musical Club and the Central New York Chap- 
ter, American Guild of Organists. Mr. Courboin played 
with his accustomed brilliancy of style and gave a program 
of wide variety and beauty. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—(See letter on 
Pacific Slope” page.) 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—The Mozart Club has issued a very 
attractive as well as patriotic looking year book for 1917- 
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18. The organization meets on the third Wednesday af- 
ternoons of each month. The officers and committees for 
the ensuing year will be as follows: President, Mrs. J. A. 
Harkness; vice-president, Mrs. J. Fowler Richardson (a 
soprano of unusual attainments) ; secretary and treasurer, 
Elizabeth Robinson; assistant secretary, Jessie McDowell; 
program committee: Chairman, Modesta Ximena; Mrs. W. 
S. Schofield, Nellie Powell; registration and qualification 
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Wichita, 


“Miss Fischer at once made friends be- 
cause she was delightfully pretty to look 
at, her personality was wonderfully 
pleasing, and her voice possessed all of 
the desirable qualities 


Kansas, Nov. 5th, 1917 


Denver, Colorado, Nov. 2nd, 1917. 


“Miss Fischer won her audience with 
her sweet, pure tones and unaffectedness 
of manner.” 
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hull-ring in the world, made of steel and concrete, and seating over 30,000 people, which was the scene of three outdoor performances of opera, given by Miguel Sigaldi’s forces in Mexico City, 
each of which was attended by a wildly enthusiastic and capacity audience. 





Chairman, Alice A. Harned; Nellie Powell 
Alice R. Colvin, Virginia V. Sheeder; librarian, Alice R. 
Colvin: director of chorus, Marion E. Wallace. On Oc- 
tober 17, Mrs. D. O. Ayars arranged a program on “Fa- 
mous War Songs in American History,” and last night’s 
program, “The American Negro in Song and Story,” was 
gotten up by Miss Fritz. Interesting and attractive pro- 
grams have been arranged for December 19, “Public 
School Music,” by Mrs. C. W. Miller; January 16, “Ed- 
ward MacDowell,” by Modesta Ximena; February 20 (pub- 
lic meeting), “Ballads of the Southwest” and “Music of 
the Tennessee Mountaineers,” by Harriet Fisk; March 20, 
“Church Music of America,” by Marion E. Wallace; April 
17, “Famous American Orchestras,” by Mrs. G. V. Shee- 
der; and May 15, “Famous American Composers and Sing- 
ers,” by Avice Harned. Following is a list of the mem- 
bers of the Mozart Club: piano—Mrs. D. P. Ayars, Eunice 
Berry Margaret Dreyer, Mildred Ever, Harriet Fisk, Helen 
Fritz, Florence Griesmer, Mrs. J. A. Harkness, Mrs. S. F. 
Kelly, Mollie Leonard, Genevieve Lord, Albertine Merrill, 
Helen; Doron Miller, Mrs. B. F. Morgan, Stella Pickett, 
Nellie Powell, Elizabeth Robinson, Mrs. W. S. Schofield, 
Marion E, Wallace, Modesta Ximena; organ—Mildred 
Eyer, Mollie Leonard, Mrs. Kelly, Elizabeth Robinson, 
Marion E. Wallace; violin—Mrs. J. Harrison, Mrs. G. V. 
Sheeder, Claire R. Tubbs, Eunice Berry, Mrs. C. E. Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. A. L. Davenport, Mrs. A. W. Ferguson, 
Mrs. J. A. Harkness, Avice A. Harned, Saidee E. Kaiser, 
Mollie Leonard, Jessie McDowell, Mrs. J. W. Murray, 
Bertha O’Brien, Mrs. C. R. Ogden, Mrs. J. F. Richardson, 
Mrs. J. L. Weisley; contralto—Alice R. Colvin, Mrs. G. 
R. Cruze, Mrs. J. W. Miles, Mrs. L. A. Myers, Mrs. L. S 
Pierson, Mary Sheeder, Mrs. F. E. Wilson 
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Gilmore Data Wanted 


Mrs. Jeanne E. Hicks, of 174 West Ejighty-sixth street, 
New York City, who is engaged in the compilation of 
a book of musical memoirs, had the misfortune to lose 
recently a collection of photographs which she intended 
in her work. She is especially anxious to regain 
a good picture of Heinrich Saro, at one time leader of 
the Royal Prussian Band of Berlin, who came to this 
country in 1872 to take part in the great Boston Peace 
Jubilee, arranged by Patrick S. Gilmore, to celebrate the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War. In case anyone is in 
possession of a Saro photograph, Mrs. Hicks would 
greatly appreciate its loan. Also, she is anxious to obtain 
the address of the late Patrick S. Gilmore’s daughter, 
who is married and lives in New York. 
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MEXICO CITY’S OPERATIC FETE 


In just what regard the people of the neighboring coun- 
try of the South hold the great pieces of operatic litera- 
ture may best be judged from the fact that Miguel Sigaldi 
recently completed a season in Mexico City which lasted 
over ten weeks, with prices higher than those charged at 
the Metropolitan. When one considers the extreme pover- 
ty of that country, this is all the more remarkable. Not 
only did Impresario Sigaldi give more than his announced 
schedule, but he added three out-of-door performances in 
the great El Toreo, the largest bull ring in the world. 
The works chosen for this a! fresco hearing were “Aida,” 
“Carmen,” “Cavalleria Kusticana” and “Pagliacci,” given 
by notable casts which included Rosa Raisa, Riccardo 
Stracciari, Vicente Ballester and others. Previous to the 
first performance, many had been loud in pessimistic utter- 
ances, but those who came to scoff remained to cheer, for, 
according to oldtimers, even the best noted toreadors had 
not been accorded the wildly enthusiastic applause which 
marked this performance. People jumped to their feet 
and, waving their handkerchiefs, gave voice to their en- 
thusiastic approval. Nor was this misplaced, for, despite 
the difficulty of singing in such a place, there was not a 
person in the vast arena who was not able to hear the 
entire work. This same unbridled enthusiasm marked the 
remaining open air hearings. 

Among the novelties with which Director Sigaldi de- 
lighted the Mexican public was Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” In 
this work Anna Fitziu in the name part, scored a marked 
individual triumph, and Hipolito Lazaro as Folco was able 
to demonstrate his excellent dramatic gifts and the unusual 
beauty of his tenor voice. The remainder of the repertoire 
included such old favorites as “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Manon Lescaut,” “Bohéme,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Madame Butterfly” and others. 


Merle Alcock and Bechtel Alcock Conclude Tour 


On November 16 Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor, completed a successful tour of the Middle 
West, with a concert at the Blackstone Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb. The affair attracted a very fashionable audience, 
being given under the patronage of the society leaders of 
that city. In addition to three duet groups, which included 
“Wanderer’s Night Song.” Rubinstein; “The Ring,” 
Dvorak; “Dear Eyes,” Fisher; “Country Courtship,” Old 
English, and “Home to Our Mountains,” from Verdi’s 
“Trovatore,” the program consisted of two operatic arias 
and song groups. Merle Alcock’s rich voice was heard to 
advantage in the familiar “Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” 


from “Samson and Delilah,” and Mr. Alcock equally de- 
lighted in the “Cielo e Mar” from Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 
conda.” Then there were songs by Rogers, Crist, Dix, 
Brown, Brogi, Sibella, Campbell-Tipton, Burleigh, Thomas, 
Philips and Weatherby. “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” sung by Merle Alcock, made a fitting number and 
one which evoked much applause. 


Namara Sings for Red Cross 


On Sunday evening Mme. Namara sang at a large 
benefit concert held under distinguished auspices in Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Her numbers included, “My Lovely Celia” 
(Munro), “Voi che Sapete” and “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes” (Bainbridge Crist), and “Love’s on the High 
Road” (Rogers). Mme. Namara was also one of the big 
successes of the Fétes des Alliés, which was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Friday evening. Her 
beautiful singing of several carefully selected numbers 
aroused genuine enthusiasm among the many hearers, one 
of whom was Governor Whitman of New York. The 
soprano will also appear at the “Hero Land” spectacle, 
which is to take place shortly, on the same evening with 
Enrico Caruso. 


To Sing “The Messiah” at Carnegie Hall 


Walter Anderson has booked two of his artists, Mabel 
Addison, contralto, and William Tucker, bass, to sing “The 
Messiah” with the Columbia University Chorus at Carnegie 
Hall on December 20 under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall. The other soloists are Florence Hinkle, soprano, 
and Dan Beddoe, tenor. 


Behymer and Oppenheimer Consolidate 


Announcement is made that a partnership has been 
effected between L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and 
Selby Oppenheimer, of the Greenbaum Concert Bureau, 
San Francisco, This combination will be a great advantage 
not only for California at large, but also for the vast 
territory between Denver and the Pacific Coast. 


Heir Arrives in Schutz-Dadmun Household 
The newest recruit for the concert or operatic stage, or 
perhaps for Uncle Sam, is Royal Francis Dadmun, Jr., 
infant son of Christine Schutz (Mrs. Royal Dadmun), con- 
tralto, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. 
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